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GUAMANIAN SONGS 


A COLLECTION OF SONGS COMMONLY SUNG ON GUAM 
AND NOT HITHERTO NOTATED{ 


By Ernest G. MCCLAIN AND ROBERT W. CLOPTON 


ONE WOULD NOT have to be a ‘‘tune detective’ in order to discern in some 
of these simple melodies phrases and themes which have a familiar ring. Many 
of the songs which Guamanians sing are, indeed, markedly similar to Ameri- 
can and European songs which were popular a generation or more ago. There 
are others in which the similarity is not so marked, but which are nevertheless 
reminiscent of vaguely familiar tunes. 

This fact is not to be wondered at. The Guamanian people who sang these 
songs patiently over and over in order that they might be recorded for this 
collection did not lay any claim to their being exclusively Guamanian. They 
were quite frank, in fact, about most of them having been borrowed from 
other sources. The one exception is the song ‘“Gumupo Si Paluma,”’ which 
they are inclined to believe to be entirely Guamanian in origin, and which 
they say has been handed down through generations. It is entirely possible, 
however, that musicologists will recognize elements even in this song which 
will enable them to trace its ancestry back to some occidental air. 


* The Editors greatly appreciate the work of their colleague, Katharine Luomala, in as- 
sembling material for the ‘‘Pacific Number,” assisting in its editorial problems, and for gen- 
erously withholding her own long scholarly article, ‘‘The Menehune of Polynesia,’ so that a 
greater number and variety of articles could find a place.—W.D.H. 

t A project of the public school teachers enrolled in the Guam branch, University of Hawaii 
Summer Session, conducted at George Washington High School, June 21 to July 30, 1948. 

Acknowledgments are due to many of the Guamanian teachers who as students in Music 
S100 helped make this collection possible. Mrs. Maria Ulloa, Mrs. Emilia Duenas, Miss Julita 
Manibusan, Mr. Manuel Charfauros, and many others contributed significantly. Particular 
credit goes to Mrs. Remedios Leon-Guerrero Perez, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, who 
actively supported the project by recalling many of the songs included and helping edit the 
translations. Last and foremost, Mrs. Maria Ulloa Camacho, Principal of Tamuning School, 
not only contributed some of the songs but rounded up a number of people in her village to sing 
all they too could recall, edited most of the Guamanian texts, and made most of the English 
translations, a very considerable job in all. Without the great interest and hard work of Mrs. 
Perez and Mrs. Camacho this collection would have been impossible. 
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Partly because of the limitations of time, and partly for other reasons, no 
attempt has been made here to treat the whole range of songs sung in Gua- 
manian. For instance, there are no examples included of the songs which are so 
obviously adaptations of familiar American tunes that they are readily rec. 
ognizable as such. There are a large number of these songs; and the investiga. 
tion of them to study the Guamanian texts, as well as to trace the changes in 
melodic structure, would be a fascinating and worthwhile undertaking. 

It was also necessary to resist the temptation to delve into the store of 
songs which are still sung in Spanish by some of the older people. Since all 
Guamanians who are more than fifty years old lived part of their lives under 
Spanish rule, and since, of course, Spanish influences continued for some time 
after Guam came under the American flag in 1898, it is to be expected that 
Spanish music has persisted in the life of the people. With the one exception 
noted below, however, these songs have not appealed to the young people, 
and will undoubtedly disappear as the older generation dies off. 

The one unmistakable legacy inherited directly from the Spaniards which is 
likely to survive for a considerable period is the body of Christmas songs and 
hymns which both old and young sing with equal enthusiasm. The younger 
people, of course, also make use of the carols which are familiar to us, but in 
their Christmas pageants and services the Spanish Natividad songs continue 
to be equally prominent. The collection of these songs would also be a worth- 
while project. 

This is not a study in “‘pure’’ folk music. The songs in this collection have 
become folk songs in the sense that they are the common property of all the 
people, in that they have hitherto been learned entirely by ear, and in that 
each of them has a well-defined usage. The songs are associated by custom 
and tradition with certain occasions or occurrences. They are not audience 
songs, but like true folk songs everywhere, are matters for general participa- 
tion. Regardless of the origin of these tunes, they have become truly Gua- 
manian in the process of adapation, change and use. 

The Guamanians are quick to invent their own verses for tunes which 
catch their ears. Nor are they in the least hesitant about ringing in such 
changes in a tune as seem to be called for to make it fit a ditty which appeals 
to them. In another generation it is altogether likely that some of the tunes 
on today’s “Hit Parade’ may be discerned in the ‘folk songs’’ which will 
then be current. 

Because Guamanian is so seldom written, and because the musical notation 
of these songs has not been previously set down on paper, it must be true that 
innumerable improvisations which have amused people at fandangos, picnics, 
and other occasions have been lost. Occasionally, however, one ‘‘catches,” 
and is preserved in repetition. It is interesting that our informants remem- 
bered the circumstances in which the words to a few of the songs recorded in 
this collection were first improvised. 

The absence of written music, the relative difficulty of inter-village com- 
munication in pre-war Guam, and the gay insouciance with which the Gua- 
manians invent verses to fit the occasion have all contributed to the fact that 
many of these songs appear in a number of versions. There are variations of 
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both tune and text. No claim is made to any superiority for the versions in- 
cluded in this collection. There can be no argument about which is the “right” 
version. Any version is ‘‘right”’ if it suits the occasion and expresses the feel- 
ings of the people who sing it. 

The rapid Americanization of the island which is now in progress will un- 
doubtedly serve to relegate to the background many aspects of the life of 
“old Guam.” Already songs from Tin Pan Alley, learned from the radio, are 
heard more frequently at Guamanian gatherings than are some of the songs 
which are included here. There will be a growing tendency for young people 
to regard these songs as old-fashioned and outmoded. 

As a matter of fact, many of the songs included in this collection are already 
unfamiliar to the younger generation. Contemporary youth hear their elders 
singing them, and know a little about them, but, by and large, are not 
especially interested in singing them themselves. Unless, therefore, these songs 
are studied and recorded now, they are likely to disappear completely. Such 
disappearance would be a tragic loss. 

For this reason it was considered that the University of Hawaii could make 
a significant contribution to the preservation of Guamanian culture by record- 
ing and notating the songs of the people. A people’s songs reflect so much of 
their life, their feeling, and their character that it is impossible to know the 
people without knowing their songs. And if the people lose their songs, they 
lose an important element of their culture, and so, of themselves. 

It is probable that there are other songs which ought to be recorded and 
notated before they are permanently lost. If an extensive search were to be 
carried on in the villages, these might come to light. However, since the one 
hundred students in the University summer session music classes represented 
every part of the island, and since, as teachers they are both well acquainted 
with the life of their people, and cognizant of the importance of getting a 
record of this aspect of their culture, it seems likely that most of the more 
familiar songs which fall within the limits of this study have been included. 

Even the few songs included here tell a great deal about the Guamanians 
as a people. The Latin rhythms, the serenade-type love song, and the wistful 
sentimentality of both tunes and words reveal the effects of two centuries of 
Spanish domination and influence. The gay lilt of other tunes indicates the 
ebullient nature of the Guamanians. The ready improvisation, the easy adap- 
tation of tunes and words to fit the moment and the occasion, and the free- 
and-easy borrowing and unblushing use of tunes which impress or appeal—all 
these bespeak the ready adaptability of a resilient people. The recurrence of 
teasing songs indicates something of the type of humor which spices the as- 
sociations of everyday life. The humor which is involved in the somewhat 
intricate play on words, puns, double-entendre, and allusions can, of course, be 
appreciated fully only by one who is conversant with the language. The reac- 
tions of the people who contributed to this project have, however, been such 
as to convince us that a strong and lusty vein of this sort of humor runs 
through many of the songs. 

There are places in the notation of some of the songs in which the rhythm 
is not according to conventional patterns. This fact is nothing more than the 
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result of the most careful attempt to take the songs down exactly as they 
were sung in the versions which seemed to most of the singers to be the 
“right” ones. 

The translations into English are rather literal. No attempt has been made 
to furnish English verses which could be sung to the same music to which the 
Guamanian text is sung. If the content sometimes seems light, or even trite, 
it may be pointed out that some of the folk songs of other lands, some of the 
German Lieder, and, for that matter, many of our own popular songs, are 
appealing without conveying much sense in the actual words of the songs. 

Since Guamanian (a hybrid offspring of the ancient Chamorro and the 
Spanish languages) is seldom written, and since even the people who speak it 
have not studied its structure and grammar, it has not always been possible 
to be entirely sure of the spelling, punctuation and construction of the Gua- 
manian text of the songs. We are grateful to the people who helped us with 
this phase of the work, and can only plead that any errors are the result of 
our lack of familiarity with the language. 

We have come to know Guam and the Guamanians better as we worked 
with them to get a permanent record of their songs. We hope that this collec- 
tion will enable the Guamanians to know themselves better, and other people 
to know and appreciate them for the splendid people they are. 


“Gumupo Si Paluma”’ 


As sung by Mrs. Remedios Leon-Guerrero Perez, Miss Julita Manibusan, Mrs. 
Maria Ulloa Camacho, and others. 
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Ya ha-ta- go-yo si Na-na, Nay bo-ni- ta boi- hu ko- ne. 


“The flying bird lit in the pepper tree,— 
‘Catch the pretty thing!’ my mother called.”’ 


Many of the Guamanian teachers claim that this is the only true Gua- 
manian folk song, handed down from olden times. This tune is a part of 
everyone's vocabulary, and is the one most often used for improvised verses. 
It is often sung by fishing parties at night, by roofing parties weaving coconut 
palms for the roof of a house, or by a couple expressing their love or annoy- 
ance with each other. Harmony parts are usually improvised, and the verses 
often sung by alternate groups or individuals. 

The rests which have been enclosed in parentheses are apparently not often 
observed. Until recent years the tune was supposedly more often sung in 
34 meter. 


“‘Panguengue”’ 


As sung by Mrs. Maria Ulloa Camacho, Mrs. Remedios Leon-Guerrero Perez, and 
others. 
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‘“‘Panguengue, panguengue with four Spaniards. 
I found a Chinaman in the corridor. 
I tapped some tuba on top of the hill. 
I found a baby and I pinched his belly.”’ 


This little nonsense song is often sung by a man while working alone on his 
“ranch.” In pre-war Guam the rest of the family usually remained at home 
in the village. Often the “ranch” was quite isolated and work was lonely. 

A panguengue is a small insect which jerks up and down on its legs. Tuba, 
a liquor, tapped from the blossom of the coconut tree was a good source of 
income before the war, selling for 5¢ or ro¢ a glass, and was also distilled into 
“Aggie,”” a Guamanian whiskey. 

The last word of the song, ‘‘apuyana”’ literally means “‘navel’’ but most of 
the teachers preferred to substitute ‘‘fasuna” meaning “‘cheek,”’ which seems 
a little more discreet. 

“Para Mano Hao Paluma”’ 


As sung by Mrs. Remedios Leon-Guerrero Perez. 
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“Where are you going, little bird, 
With a lemon to wash your hair? 
When you are through with your shower 
Be sure to shake your little tail.” 


It is a Guamanian custom to rinse the hair with lemon juice. While the 
song looks very innocent the Guamanian women take delight in singing it to 
the embarrassment of one of their group as she leaves to take a bath. It is 
characteristic of the Guamanian sense of humor, much of which seems to run 
to teasing. 
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“Nobia Cahulo” 
As sung by Miss Julita Manibusan, Mrs. Maria Ulloa Camacho and many others, 
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“‘Sweetheart, Get up and wash your face, 
Your bridegroom approaches 
And he'll find you unprepared. 


“Fill the glasses and drink with us; 
Fill the glasses and keep them full. 
Marriage lasts a long, long time;— 
You may never make merry again.” 


This is one of the favorite songs of the Guamanians and is sung by the 
bridegroom’s band and party as they approach the bride’s house for the 
Fandango which is held the night before the wedding. 

“Basta de Umurijan Guma”’ 
As sung by Miss Julita Manibusan, Mrs. Maria Ulloa Camacho and others. 
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“Stop running around the house, 
You are tramping down the flowers. 
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If you’re a good man, if you are really a man 
There is a door for you to come in by. 


“ ‘Good Evening. Please answer. My intentions are honorable.’ 
The door comes open and her mother inquires, 
‘What do you want, young man?’ 
‘Your next oldest daughter, please ma’am.’ 


“ ‘She’s already engaged.’ 
The mother said, 
‘And I can’t call her 
Because she is ill.’ ”’ 


“A kiss from me’’ our swain replies, ‘would chase her pain away,’’ and 
thus the dialogue continues in this vein for an unlimiited number of verses. 


“‘Poblen Lanchero”’ 


As sung by Mrs. Emilia Duenas, a teacher at Agana School. 
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“T am a poor farmer 
Who has been unlucky in love. 
I'll sing you my sad tale 
So you will think of me.” 


In the many verses that follow the unhappy farmer continues to dwell 
upon his misfortunes, in a vain attempt to win the pity, and perhaps thus the 
love, of his fair lady. 

This is one of the songs sung by Mrs. Duenas and the women with whom 
she worked while making shell purses during the Japanese occupation. 


“‘Sottera Ni Monera”’ 
As sung by Ana Leon-Guerrero, age 11, of the village of Tamuning. 
(See next page for the tune) 


“I'd rather have a pet pullet than a pet hen, 
And I'd rather have a roasted crab 
Than a young girl who is too particular. 
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“You set the light down near the window 
Just so you could see me when I came. 
Your face made me want to kiss you 
But you're too high for me to reach you.” 


This charming little courting song is rather typical of the blend of gentle, 
teasing humor and sentimental tenderness which recurs so frequently in 
Guamanian life. (Guamanian humor is not by any means always this gentle! 
Some of it is lusty and vigorous. And some teasing would seem sharp if trans- 
lated literally and out of its context.) 


“Hofa un Aatan Yo Mage”’ 


As sung by Mrs. Eluina Leon-Guerrero of the village of Tamuning. 














Yi'y @-na-ta-tan hu nu ha-go__ Ma-tan ya ho hao na_ pa - lao - an.__ 
“Why are you looking at me? 

Am I something for you to buy? 

‘The only thing that I can say 

Is that your face has made me love you.’ ”’ 


This song is not widely sung nowadays, and seems to be known to relatively 
few people. It seems probable that originally a girl or group of girls sang the 
first couplet, and that they were answered by the second couplet sung by a 
boy or group of boys. The pattern of a pert, saucy girl and a sentimental 
lovesick swain is one which recurs through the love songs of all countries. 

This tune is closely related to ‘“Gumupo Si Paluma” and is almost identical 
with one of the obligato parts sung with it. 


““Songan Corason”’ 
As sung by Ana Leon-Guerrero, age 11, of the village of Tamuning. 
(See next page for the tune) 


“Sweetheart, tell me that you love me 
Before we part, one from the other. 
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Smile sweetly on me once again 
As the eclipse smiles on the tube-rose.” 


INTRODUCTION 
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There are a great many more verses to this song in which the puzzled lover 
tries vainly to gain a reassurance of love from the girl whom he thought he 
had won. In each stanza he brings in another pair of flowers. An enthusiastic 
flower gardener acquainted with many flowers could keep the song going al- 
most indefinitely. 

Some people think they have noticed some similarities between this tune 
and “Old Black Joe.” 


‘“Ai Ke Yanto Si Tan Martina’”’ 


As sung by Mrs. Maria Ulloa Camacho and many others. 
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Tip- pi tip-pi tip, tip-pi tip- pi tip, tip-pi tip -pi ton. 


“Mrs. Martina, and Mrs. Rosan Benjamin, 
Even though you don’t love me 
I have proposed to you anyway. 
“Tippi tippi tip, tippi ton, 
First eat cake and then eat bread.” 
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This song is sung by a spurned lover making light of his rejection by two 
of the women of his desires. 

The nonsense chorus is not as well known as the rest of the song and may 
be a recent addition. 

Formerly, when a woman married she added her husband’s given name to 
her own, and her own name was used in the possessive case. Thus Rosa, 
married to Benjamin, became known as Mrs. Rosan Benjamin. 


“Tororo Meresa”’ 


As sung by Mrs. Maria Ulloa Camacho, Mrs. Remedios Leon-Guerrero Perez, and 
Miss Julita Manibusan. 
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“‘Rock-a-bye baby 
Grandmother has half a doll 
Under a coconut shell.” 


This song is often sung over and over by a mother while rocking a baby to 


sleep in her arms. While at first glance the text appears to be sheer nonsense 
it is the kind of loving, sentimental nonsense that any mother might indulge 
in. 

The song is crooned softly and gently and the meter is not well marked. 
Another tune to which it is also commonly sung is given below. 
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“Children’s Chant’’—I” 


As sung by Mrs. Remedios Leon-Guerrero Perez. 




















mas 








be - ci - no, Na gua- ha ma - tai chi -. no! 


“White bird! 
Black bird! 
Go tell the neighbors 
That a Chinaman has died!” 
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The occasional Chinese on Guam befure the war were sometimes ridiculed 
just as strangers in a strange land anywhere have been ridiculed. 


“Children’s Chant—II” 


As sung by Mrs. Remedios Leon-Guerrero Perez. 
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“Blackbird! Blackbird! Bamboo crate! 
The priest’s choirboys 
Took a walk through the village. 
They picked green lemons 
And squeezed them on Simon’s head, 
In the middle of the bamboo crate!”’ 


Apparently choirboys on Guam are not so different from choirboys the 
world over! The tradition of mischief-making by the cherubic-appearing little 
choristers is worldwide. 

In singing the chant for notation the singers preferred “‘ilon’’ meaning 
“head” in the next to the last line. In the more usual version another word 
meaning ‘‘back-side’’ is used. Sometimes Guamanians appear a little sensitive 
about things which might be regarded as vulgarity, and when the song is 
translated prefer to give its most inocuous version. 


“‘Tomba Na Palangpang Tres” 
As sung by Mr. Manuel Charfauros, Principal of Merizo School. 












































Tom-ba na_ pa - la - pang! 














Tom-ba na pa-lang-pang TRES! 
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“One and one are two. Two and one are three. 
Not four, not five, not six, 
Not seven, not eight, not nine, not ten. 


“All fall down; beat and pound! 
All fall down; beat and pound! 
All fall down; beat and pound! 

THREE!” 


Mr. Charfauros learned this song as a boy from an old man who sang it at a 
Fandango. It is not well known but makes a fine singing game for teaching 
small children to count and add and have fun at the same time. 

‘“‘Punedera”’ 


As sung by Ana Leon-Guerrero, age 11, of the village of Tamuning. 














Pu-ne- de-ra, pu-ne - de-ra, fa-lag gua-to gui o - 
Cu-ru - ru- can cu-ru - rue, cu-ru - ra- cap cu- ru - 
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2-7 “we 4a = 
E-e - na gui-ya yhi - M-tal, ya u- ti- ni choy cha - da- mo. 
Man mat- to man man den-cot man, ma- pas man- jas - pog. 


‘Mother hen, Mother hen! 
Go over to your nest! 
Here comes an Iguana 
To eat up your chicks. 


“Cururuccan cururuc 
Cururuccan cururuc. 
Come chickies, here is your corn. 
Peck at it 'til you are full.’ 


This delightful children’s song makes effective use of the call which farmers 
use to call their chickens. 


“An Dankulo Yo Nana” 


As sung by Miss Julita Manibusan, Mrs. Maria Ulloa Camacho, Mrs. Remedios 
Leon-Guerrero Perez and others. 


(See next page for the tune) 


“When I grow up, Mother, 
I shall go to school 
And after I have graduated 
I will raise a flag for you. 


“Hooray! Hooray! 
See what’s going on!— 
Antonacio is making the music 
For Anon Gay to dance.” 
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te baiha sa - sa-yehao bun - de - ra. 
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man-dan se An-to - na - clo bu - muae-lasi A - non Gay. 









This song is sung by a little boy trying to tell his mother how much he 
appreciates her. 

The chorus was added several years ago by a small boy who was poking fun 
at a classmate at whose home the song was being sung. The point of the joke 
in the chorus is that everyone knows that Antonacio can’t play a note on 
anything. 







“The Japanese Flag” 


As sung by Mrs. Remedios Leon-Guerrero Perez and Mrs. Maria Ulloa Camacho. 
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“The Japanese Flag is very pretty 
The center is red; the border dirty.”’ 





This little song is a prime example of Guamanian humor, as well as indica- 
tive of the dauntless spirit of a brave people who could poke fun at their con- 
querors even in their hour of hardship. 

During the Japanese occupation the military set about the business of 
turning the Guamanians into loyal subjects of the Emperor. One means 
(they thought!) was to teach the people to sing this simple little song in 
praise of the Rising Sun flag. The Japanese invaders were much encouraged 
to note how frequently and how enthusiastically their new subjects sang the 
song. Apparently nobody ever pointed out to them the difference between the 
Guamanian words ‘‘apaca” which means ‘white,’ and “aplacha’”’ which 
means ‘‘dirty.’"” The Guamanians invariably sang ‘‘aplacha,” of course! 
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MYTHS AND TALES FROM KAPINGAMARANGI, 
A POLYNESIAN INHABITED ISLAND IN MICRONESIA 


By KENNETH P. Emory 


DURING THE SUMMER of 1947, the Bishop Museum party at the atoll of 
Kapingamarangi recorded twenty different myths and tales of the kind called 
puakat. These are stories which involve the miraculous. They end with the 
phrase ‘‘waranga tangata hua (just a pastime, an idle tale of people), as if their 
true character might not be apparent. 

Our expedition was a part of the ‘Coordinated Investigation of Micro- 
nesian Anthropology,”’ (ciMA), planned and carried out by the Pacific Science 
Board of the National Research Council for the United States Navy, the ad- 
ministrative authority for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Kapinga- 
marangi is the southernmost island in this Micronesian area. It is a little overa 
degree north of the equator and in latitude, 156° 46’ east of Greenwich. This 
places it about four hundred miles south-southeast of Truk in the center of 
the Caroline Archipelago and about three hundred miles north-northeast of 
Rabaul in New Britain. Thus, with its companion island of Nukuoro, 180 
miles to the north, also inhabited by Polynesians, it is a Polynesian com- 
munity tucked away and almost lost in the wide sea between the Micro- 
nesians to the north and Melanesians to the south with whom they stand in 
marked contrast in culture and particularly in physical type and language. 

The atoll is a coral ring about six miles in diameter, bearing a crescent of 
thirty-four islets along its eastern rim. Were these islets assembled and ar- 
ranged in a compact square, they would produce about six-tenths of a square 
mile of dry land ten feet above the ocean. Yet the atoll supports a healthy, 
flourishing population of five hundred and twenty natives. Their first known 
contact with white people occurred in 1877. In 1919, a native missionary from 
Nukuoro settled among them and persuaded them to renounce their old re- 
ligion. They had deified Utamatua, the leader of the Polynesian party which 
had discovered and settled Kapingamarangi and had set up a cult house for 
him and his family in the principal village, Touhou. Their worship consisted 
mainly in appeals to these ancestors for help or expressions of gratitude for 
help received. These ancestor gods were supposed to have supernatural con- 
trol over nature and the elements. In 1922 this cult house was taken down and 
a larger thatched building erected as a Protestant church. About half of the 
population are members of this church, a score of natives profess to be 
Catholics. The remainder of the people, while having given up the ancient 
religion, do not subscribe to any particular faith. However, all live together 
in harmony. They are mainly concerned with the upkeep of their sailing 
canoes and neatly thatched houses, with the procuring and preparation of 
food, and with keeping their villages and themselves neat and clean. The men 
do all the fishing, build the canoes and houses, climb the coconut and bread- 
fruit trees. The women cultivate the taro fields, plait the mats, prepare and 
cook the food, tend the children. 

Since Micronesia fell under American care, station ships have been calling 
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rather frequently, permitting a trade in handicrafts which gives money to 
buy cloth, metal tools and utensils, sugar, coffee, and some food to vary their 
own diet of fish, coconuts, taro, breadfruit, and pandanus fruit. Pigs and 
chickens have been introduced and serve for feasts. During the war the 
Japanese had a float-plane base at one of the islets and a weather station at 
another, but they disturbed the life of the natives very little. To a very large 
extent, the Kapingamarangi people still maintain their native life and econ- 
omy; but both are now likely to disappear, and rapidly, before the influence 
which will come with visiting American boats. 

Our party consisted of Dr. Peter H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), who concen- 
trated on the material culture; Samuel H. Elbert, linguist; Carroll J. Lathrop, 
technician; and myself. I investigated the old religion and the social organiza- 
tion. We were set ashore July 15th, 1947. Mr. Elbert had to leave September 
6th; Dr. Buck, September 21st; and Mr. Lathrop and myself, on October 
16th. 

Our first problem was to learn enough of the language to communicate with 
the people. As all of us except Mr. Lathrop spoke dialects of Polynesian, we 
did not anticipate much difficulty in this. However, the Kapingamarangi dia- 
lect turned out to be so different from those with which we were familiar that 
it was only towards the end of our visit that we began developing some facility 
in it. After the first two weeks, Samuel Elbert began writing down myths and 
tales, in the native dialect, as much for the language material as for the stories 
themselves. Through this dictation we rapidly learned idioms and caught 
shades of meaning of words because of their natural context. As the Kapinga- 
marangi people delighted in dictating these tales to us, it became an agreeable 
and speedy means of becoming acquainted with them, their language, and 
their lore. 

Had we stayed longer or pushed our quest more intensively, very likely we 
would have collected twice the number of myths and tales. But I believe we 
have recorded those best known to the people. In all, five women and six men 
gave us these puakai. A boy of ten knew a number of them and could mimic 
the old people perfectly in reciting them. Some of the young men, also, were 
fond of imitating the old people in the telling of puakai. When we set up our 
wire recorder in a village square for anyone to record chants or sing songs, 
one inhabitant preferred to recount a puakat. This prompted King David to 
give one that he knew. The crowd listened attentively, and the recounters 
obviously enjoyed their role. 

Many of the tales have to do with eitu, supernatural beings who can take 
on a human form and meddle in the affairs of men. About as many of the tales 
have fish, crabs, lizards, spiders, turtles, birds as the actors, playing tricks 
on one another. In one story, stars were the actors. The remaining puakat 
relate how a person revenges himself on another after the other has been mean 
to him or played a trick on him. These people usually possess magic powers. 

In this paper I am giving representative tales, or puakai, and I am relating 
the circumstances under which they were imparted, saying a few words about 
the informants. For Polynesian tales published in the past we rarely have any 
data of this kind, yet such information is often necessary properly to evaluate 
a story. 
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With the shortest of the tales I include the native text as a sample of the 
Kapingamarangi dialect. My translations are quite literal in order to preserve 
something of the native style. Polynesian tales so translated are likely to 
appear more childlike than they are and somewhat monotonous. The facial 
expressions and gestures of the recounters introduce infinite variety and every 
shade of emotion into these stories. They are passed down in this way and of 
course lose much of their vitality when reduced to writing and literally 
translated. However, a literal translation preserves the ingredients. 

The first four of the tales here given were dictated by King David, age 61, 
He has been the local ruler of the island since 1929, appointed to that office 
by the people when the hereditary chief resigned because he did not want to 
be bothered with handling the affairs of the island. King David, whose name 
was Ti Ararua and then Tepiha, before he took the Christian name David, 
was forty-four years old at the time, a second cousin of the chief who resigned, 
and an outstanding man in every respect. He rules the island gently but 
firmly. In his youth he was an assistant priest in the old cult house and so 
exposed to the ancient teaching. He is recognized as the final authority in 
matters concerning genealogies and takes pride in his knowledge of the an- 
cient lore. 


“Myth of the Pleiades and the Morning Star”’ 
Given by King David 


Circumstances of the giving of the story: I had asked King David if he 
knew any stories about the Pleiades. Yes, there was one about Matariki, the 
Pleiades, and a star not then in the heavens, called Pukute, a bright star 
which appeared in the morning just as Matariki sank out of sight in the west. 
He implied that he would have to make some inquiries to bring it to mind. I 
think now he was hesitant about giving the story, thinking we might not ap- 
prove of it. About two weeks later, on the afternoon of September 3, 1947, he 
sought me to give me the full version of a chant about the stars which we had 
heard recited by the young man Piripi, sitting on the lagoon beach while the 
stars he was chanting about were glimmering overhead. That transcribed, he 
touched me on the knee and then told me to be ready to take down the 
puakai of Matariki and Pukute. When I had written it down and read it back 
to him, he seemed delighted. He wanted me to read the story into the wire 
recorder if it came back from Truk repaired; and when we next played it, to 
let the people hear it just as Samuel Elbert had done with the fable of “The 
Bonito Who Stole the Tail of the Box-fish,”” which King David had given him. 


Native text: Matariki tangata amua i hetu i ti rangi. Ku hakaputu nia hetu hua- 
kotoa, poro, “‘Kahia ti ingoa taku tama.’’ Keoko Pukute ka hai poro ti ingoa 
tama Matariki Pakuku. Keoko Matariki ku hakawerewere ki Pukute. ‘“‘Tera huaitu 
ti ingoa taku tama!"’ Keoko Matariki hai poro, ‘‘Pukute hakare e hana ra nua i ti 
po, tera hua, ruata e noho i tua, hiahi e noho i tai. Nia hetu huakotoa pakuku ki 
Pukute.” Waranga tangata hua. 

Translation: Matariki, the Pleiades, was the highest ranking of the stars in the 
heavens. He called the stars together, saying, ‘‘We must choose a name for my son.” 
Then Pukute proposed Pakuku (Defecate) as a name for Matariki’s son. Matariki 
was very angry at Pukute. “That is an awful name for my son!” 
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Thereupon Matariki declared, ‘‘Pukute shall not go above during the night, but 
at dawn he shall be on the eastern horizon; at evening, on the western horizon. All 
the stars, then (during the night), will defecate on Pukute. This is just a tale told 


by people. 


“Story of the Father Who Stole His Own Fish”’ 
Given by King David 


Circumstances of the giving of the story: King David had no sooner 
finished dictating the myth of the Pleiades’ revenge against the Morning Star 
than he wanted me to write down this puakai o Tipu, story of Tipu. Obvi- 
ously he was anxious that the stories we collected from others would not 
exceed in number those contributed by himself and was now soliciting’me to 
take them down. 


Translation: There was quite an old man named Tipu (The Conch-shell). His sons 
went torch fishing. They brought back manini in the basket. When morning came his 
sons exclaimed, ‘‘Say, someone has eaten the fish!” Tipu remarked, ‘‘You should not 
have hung up the fish as you did.” 

They went torch fishing again. Returning, they carried up the fish, told Tipu to 
wake up to eat them. Tipu said, ‘‘Leave them, we will consume them tomorrow.” 
So they went to sleep. Tipu then went out and ate the fish. 

(In the story, this sort of thing keeps up for some time, the sons bringing 
one kind of fish then another. Finally they bring a basket of poisonous fish of 
the kind called were. Tipu got up as usual when all the others were asleep.) 


Tipu took the basket, his mouth watering, ate the fish. Then he vomited and 
died. In the morning the sons exclaimed, ‘‘Indeed our fish were being eaten by him.” 
The tale is ended. This is just a tale told by people. 


“‘Hakatautai’s Exposure of Moemoeho” 
Given by King David 


Circumstances of the giving of the story: On September 30th, 1947, nearly 
four weeks after King David had related the myth of the Pleiades, he and I 
put in most of the day considering the ancient religious ceremonies. That 
evening, he dropped in after supper to dictate a tale he had wanted to give us. 
Feeling very tired after taking down the first dozen lines, I let him go on with 
his tale at conversational speed, stopping only a couple of times to summarize 
and to write down in English what he had said. This is the tale: 


While he and Moemoeho were dwelling at Hukuniu islet, Hakatautai consumed all 
the coconuts suitable for drinking except those on one tree. He left this tree alone 
because he wanted its nuts to increase. But they did not. Therefore, he said to 
Moemoeho, “‘Someone must be stealing the nuts because there are so few.’ Moemoeho 
answered, ‘‘Ridiculous.’”” Then Hakatautai appeared before the coconut and said to 
it, “Should someone climb your skin, then go to the lagoon side of Touhou islet.” 
The coconut agreed. 

It was Moemoeho himself who was stealing the coconuts. When he climbed the tree 
the next time, just before daylight, it immediately moved to Touhou, where most of 
the people lived. Attracted by the strange sight of a coconut tree standing out of the 
water, they flocked to the shore to see it. The tree kept turning to expose Moemoeho, 
but he kept moving around to the far side hiding in its branches. Finally, however, the 
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people spied him. Then it was known to all who had been taking the coconuts. He 
was terribly ashamed. 

Then Moemoeho went to Nunakita islet where he carved a large fish out of a 
pingipingi tree. This he took to Hukuniu. Then he said to Hakatautai, ‘There is 
great fish in the ocean.” Hakatautai thereupon took out his trolling hook and line 
and went out to catch it. Meanwhile, Moemoeho had entered his imitation fish and 
was waiting for Hakatautai. When the hook appeared in front of Moemoeho, he 
grabbed it and moved off at a great speed dragging Hakatautai on a long ride which 
would have drowned him had he not let go. Exhausted and cold he returned home, 
Moemoeho had preceded him and built a fire. He told Hakatautai to warm himself 
before the fire. While he was doing this, warming himself first on one side then on 
the other, he looked up into the rafters of the house. There he saw his fish hook. 
Then he realized that this was all a trick which Moemoeho had played on him. He 
‘ asked Moemoeho why he had done this. Moemoeho replied, ‘‘So I would not be the 
only one to be ashamed.” 


“How Tahi (One) Became the Head Man of the Land”’ 
Given by King David 


Circumstances of the giving of the story: King David appeared the morning 
of October 11th to learn if I wished to work with him that morning. I had 
wanted to go to the islet of Ramotu to ask old Manuere for a chant about the 
adz which I had heard he knew. Then I thought I would inquire of King 
David about the chant, perhaps he knew it. King David said that all he knew 
about the adz was contained in the story of Tahi. Thereupon he proceeded to 


dictate the following tale. The tale, somewhat abbreviated, is as follows: 


There were ten brothers, named Ten, Nine, Eight, and so on to One. Ten had ten 
adzes, Nine had nine adzes, One had one adz. They went out to cut breadfruit trees 
to make canoes, masts, paddles, etc. Each went to a separate place. The brother named 
One broke his adz. He went to Two and said, ‘‘Give me an adz, mine is broken.” 
Two replied, ‘‘Go to Three, he has three adzes.”” And so he went on till he reaches 
Ten. But Ten would not part with an adz. Then One went off discouraged. 

The mokopuna (ancestor god) appeared. The canoes of the others had been com- 
pleted and had departed in search of their sister. 

Then One recited this charm to the mokopuna: Iam a man named One, look lagoon- 
ward, look here, the breadfruit tree falls. Whereupon the breadfruit tree fell: 


Tane ko wau ko Tahi, 
Hira ki Taha, 

Hira mai 

Ti kuru ka hinga. 


Then he recited again: I am a man named One, look lagoon-ward, look here, the 
canoe is finished. Whereupon the canoe was finished. In this way he soon had his 
mast, booms for the sail, paddle. He carried his canoe to the lagoon and was soon 
sailing over the ocean. He overtook the canoe of Two. Then Two said, ‘“‘The canoe of 
Two does not sail well, give me your canoe.” To which One replied: 

Hinga pepe kuru 

Hinga pepe hara. 

Tahi oro toki 

Ro ngingane. 
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Leaving behind Two, One came to Three. The same thing happened. When he had 
left them all behind, the land they were bound for appeared. He soon landed. He 
saw pandanus cones on the ground, and searching soon found his sister living with 
the man of that land. The woman was sitting up, the man sleeping, using the lap of 
the woman as a pillow. Then One took his pandanus fruit, bit it, and tossed it quietly 
at his sister. His sister, seeing that it was bitten by a single tooth, knew One was 
present. Then she gently laid down the head of the man who was an eitu (god) and 
joined her brother on the beach. He said, ‘Let us two depart, I have come for you.” 

Tahi lifted a big stone and a big piece of hukahuka wood (a wood as light as a cork) 
onto their canoe. They sailed off towards home. 

Then the eitu awoke, looked for his wife. She was gone. He went carefully over 
the land, saw the footprints of the woman who had gone. He then went into the sky 
above. From here he saw the canoe on the ocean. Next, he went to close up the place 
from which the wind came. Then he came to the canoe sailing along. 

Tahi called out to him, ‘‘Sit down, sit down, look after my canoe. Call the wind to 
blow.” 

The eitu made the wind blow. Then Tahi invited him, ‘‘Come steer the canoe.” 

Now, Tahi tied a rope onto his piece of hukahuka wood, threw it out behind. Thus, 
it sped along at the stern of the canoe. The eitu steering the canoe said, ‘‘Let me, let 
me have that to play with.” 

Tahi said to him, ‘“‘The hukahuka is no good, it moves from side to side, the stone 
is better. Then Tahi tied the stone to the feet of the eitu and let it into the sea behind. 
The eitu clung to the canoe. Tahi told him to take his hands away. Then Tahi cut the 
rope (tied to the canoe), whereupon the eitu disappeared beneath the ocean and 
died. Tahi was clever in ways of overcoming difficulties. 

After this, Tahi was considered to be the wisest person on the land. He was there- 
fore put at the head of his people, and Ten was put in his proper place. 

This is simply a tale told by people. 


“Fable of the Ungrateful Rat”’ 


Given by Rimari and Tomoki . 


Circumstances of the giving of the story: When the two shy elders, Rimari, 
age 65, and Tomoki, age 52, heard we were taking down stories, they were 
easily induced by Samuel Elbert to come to our houes to dictate one they 
knew. Their story of the two spiders, given August 1, was the first animal 
story we heard. A literal translation of the puakai follows: 


A kimo (rat) and a pakatke (spider) were living together. They said, ‘‘Let’s look for 
a ripe pandanus fruit.’’ The kimo went to the lagoon side, the pakaike, to the sea- 
ward side of the island. The pakaike, seeing a ripe fruit said, ‘‘Come over, here is a 
ripe fruit.” The kimo came over, climbed onto the fruit, began eating it. The pakaike 
then said, ‘‘Toss over a ripe cone of the pandanus fruit and a cone that is not good 
for eating, but which I can use to make into an ear decoration.” Instead of doing this, 
the kimo dropped his pandanus-leaf basket on the head of the pakaike. 

Two ripe coconuts fell on the seaward side of the island. The pakaike went to them, 
called out to the kimo. The kimo followed and said to the pakaike, ‘Bring me one of 
the coconuts.” But the pakaike would not give one of them up, “I am going to take 
it to make scented oil.” 

The pakaike said, ‘‘Let’s go torch fishing on the reef.” The rain fell, kimo’s hair was 
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dishevelled. The pakaike roasted the coconut meat. The kimo sniffed, said, “What is 
that which smells so appetizingly?” The pakaike now made a trap which the kim 
entered. Then the pakatke put a noose around its neck and strangled it. That's the 
story. It is just a tale told by people (waranga tangata hua). 


“Fate of the Man Who Stole a Coconut Crab”’ 
By Ropokiatu 


Circumstances of the giving of the story: The very first story given to 
Samuel Elbert was this one of the man who stole a coconut crab which was 
being fed by its owner until it matured. The woman Ropokiatu, age 43, 
dictated it. She is the younger sister of Kiati, who proved to be one of our best 
informants. Ropokiatu’s husband, Tiatu, is a prominent person. He owns as 
much land as anyone on Kapingamarangi. Through giving this story, Ropo- 
kiatu indicated that her family was willing to do what it could to help us. Not 
to be outdone, King David gave us another version of the story soon after 
learning we had received this one from Ropokiatu. This is a translation of her 
story: 


A man lived at Heika (a place on the north end of Touhou islet). He was feeding 
his coconut crab at Tarae (Werua islet, to the north). He would crouch in front of the 
hole of the crab to chant, ‘‘Crab, crab, come forth, this is Tahitarei, Tahitarei.” 
The crab would crawl forth, then he would give him food. The crab would eat. After 
eating he would return to his hole to sleep. Another man came, chanted the same 
chant. The crab came forth. He grabbed it, went with it along the path on the seaward 
side of Werua. The small claw of the crab fell off, then the large claw fell on the north 
short of Werua. He went to Parakahi islet, climbed up to the top of a pandanus tree, 
cut up the crab there, tossed out the breast of the crab. 

Now the man who was feeding the crab, the “‘father’’ of the crab, came, crouched in 
front of the hole, chanted, ‘Crab, crab, come forth, this is Tahitarei, Tahitarei.” 
But the crab did not come forth. Then he knew the crab had been stolen by some- 
one. He went on the trail of the thief. He saw the small claw of the crab. Going on 
he saw the large claw. Going on till he came opposite the thief, he found the breast 
of the crab. He spied the man up in the top of the pandanus. Then he went to look for 
his shell adz. Finding it, he took it to cut down the pandanus tree. The man up in the 
pandanus cried out to, called to his parents: 


Pingireu, Mangareu, Pingireu, Mangareu, 

Mahok ti ika rikiriki, patapata, Disregard the small fish, the big fish. 
Haia e korua ro moi, You two come, 

Au ka oti e! Or I will be finished! 


Then his parents when they heard the voice of their son came. They poled the canoe 
off Parakahi, opposite the voice of their son who was crying. As they arrived, the 
pandanus tree fell across the canoe. Then he got onto the canoe and they went off to 
Werua. 

That is all, it is finished. This is just a tale told by people. 


“‘Timutoko’s Ghost”’ 
Given by Kiati 


Circumstances of the giving of the story: Kiati is a widow, age 47. Her 
husband Atiuro, at the time of his death about 1945, was considered the man 
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most versed in Kapingamarangi lore. He taught her most of the stories she 
knew. Her father, Kuatau, and her mother, Topoetu, are still living. 

As soon as Kiati realized we wanted as many Kapingamarangi tales as we 
could find the time to record, she was anxious to give all she knew. She liked 
us, and besides, she enjoyed smoking the cigarettes we offered. Being one of 
the few Catholics, it was all right for her to smoke. She would come to the 
house upon our invitation, but not alone. Her friend, the woman Marakari, 
age 54, almost always came with her. Then Riora, King David's wife, would 
usually drop in. Her function was to report to King David what people were 
telling us. These three were present on August 7th when Samuel Elbert took 
down this story of the ghost of Timutoko. 

Ghosts were inveterate cannibals. This tale would indicate that one was 
not safe from the ghost of one’s departed mate. Such was the fear of ghosts 
before the establishment of the church in 1922 that men would hesitate to 
sleep without their wives on any islets north of the villages of Werua and 
Touhou, and women would be afraid to sleep unaccompanied by their men on 
the islets south of the villages. Female ghosts frequented the northern half of 
the islet at night, male ghosts, the southern half. One would think that the 
telling of these stories would keep alive a fear of ghosts, but we saw no evi- 
dence of such fear. When we camped at Hare islet with Hetata’s family, sev- 
eral of the women in his family arrived by canoe after dark and alone in the 
dark did not hesitate to visit another family spending the night at some 
distance to the north of us. 


There was a man named Timutoko who dwelt by the side of the lagoon, looking at 
the land towards the interior. He found two women sitting beside him, ‘Go up north, 
the land there up north.”’ But the man said, ‘‘No, indeed, we will just live here.” 
They married.! At the end of ten days the man said to the women, “You stay. I am 
going to inspect my land along the lagoon.” He went off. He went to the lagoon shore. 

Then the women who stayed there did not see him. They missed him for several 
days. Still he did not come back. They said to each other, ‘‘Let’s go along the lagoon 
shore.” But this man had died. They came back. The spirit of the man had gone to a 
sand spit. The two women who had come back were happy because they thought it 
was their husband. 


The spirit stayed on. The two women came close to it. Then it stood up, went to 
the house inland. Then the women remarked, ‘‘Where is he going?” He does not stay 
for us.” They came back, carried up his canoe. 

The man who had gone inland was only a ghost, an eitu. He climbed up to the top 
of the house. The two women who had come back, hurried inland to see if their 
husband was there. ‘‘Where had he gone?” They peered into the house. Then the 
eitu above spoke, ‘‘Savory odor of humans. You two shall be eaten.” Then the two 
women cried, ‘‘We two, we two, Huti and Haehae, have come, Timutoko told us to 
come.” 

Timutoko, ‘‘You who appear at the post of my house, what are you two women 
doing?” 

The two women replied, “E tau, e tau, ki tia, tuki hi, eo ro eha 0 wat." 


' Polygamy was commonly practiced at Kapingamarangi. 
* This seems to be a magic formula, the recounter of the tale could not gives its meaning. 
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Two white terns came, ‘Hey, you two, come, go back to the place you came from. 
That one who came ashore is dead. When he up there comes down his house- Posts, 
he will eat you two. Come, go off, you two. When you find a splinter of wood put it 
in your mats. When he comes down the posts of the house he will come after you, 
We two, we two will be flying off to the far heavens. When you have left, make haste 
to reach your land. He will follow us.” 

The two women went, they hastened to their land, they landed there. The two 
terns stayed behind at their former place. They chanted, ‘‘We two, we two, will be 
flying off to the open heavens.”” Then the eitu said, ‘‘You who appear at the post of 
my house, what are you two doing?” The eitu descended. He opened his mouth as if 
to devour them. Then the terns (akiaki) flew up. The eitu opened his mouth at them 
as if to devour them. But the terns just made the sound, “Aki aki aki aki.” They went 
off, landed on a piece of coral. The eitu looked down below at the mat in which the 
two women had wrapped a piece of wood. 


“‘Moutoriki, Moutoriki,® 

Your children, come. 

What shall I do? 

I will open my mouth; 

I will come down; 

I will come before those two, 

I will remember those two, 

That is all I have to say. 

I will open my mouth wide at them.” 


The eitu opened his mouth wide, flew down, swallowed the mat. But the splinter 
of wood pierced his mouth. He died. 
This is just a tale told by people. 


“The Eitu Who Assumes the Appearance of a Man’s Wife”’ 
Given by Kiati 


This is the second story that Kiati dictated to Samuel Elbert. He took it 
down directly on the typewriter on the afternoon of Sunday, August 3rd. 
Three evenings later Alfred Patterson, age fifty, recited his very similar ver- 
sion of this puakai, for recording on our wire recorder. He is the son of an 
Englishman, Louis Patterson, who settled on the island about 1888 and was 
buried there in 1899. Louis Patterson married Timaiki, still living, the 
daughter of the high priest Tiahirangi. 

I have selected this tale as an example of several from Kapingamarangi 
which have versions elsewhere in Polynesia. This particular story has turned 
up in the eastern Tuamotus, and in the Cook islands. It is not recorded for 
Hawaii or Tahiti. This is a literal translation of the story: 


The woman Riuta and the man Tuikoro were a married couple living together. 
They carried their fish traps out to a patch of coral to catch fish. They took up a 
trap, emptied the fish into the canoe. The husband said to the wife, ‘Scale the fish. 
When you wash your hands, wash them on the outrigger side of the canoe. Do not 
wash them on the other side.”” Then the husband dived down with the trap. But the 


wife did not obey his warning. She just washed her hands on the other side of the 
canoe. 


* Name of an ancestor god. 
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A calm settled behind the canoe. A female eitu (spirit, god) emerged out of the 
water, climbed onto the canoe, came to Riuta, tossed her over to the stern of the 
canoe. Then she took Riuta’s place at the bow. 

Now Tuikoro came up to the surface of the water. He saw the two women. Their 
faces were the same. The eitu said, ‘‘Here am I, Riuta, that one there is an eitu 
who came up from below. Then Riuta said, “I am here because she tossed me here, 
then she took my place.’’ At this, Tuikoro went to Riuta, pushed her overboard. 

Riuta was pregnant, she floated, landed at the islet of Pumatahati in the south. 
Then her husband and the eitu went off. The two went to dwell on his land at Toronga- 
hai in the north. Riuta, who had gone to Pumatahati gave birth to twin boys, their 
names were Manutuia and Manutoa. The two children grew up. They asked their 
mother to hew a canoe for them. Then she hewed out a canoe. When this was finished, 
she plaited a sail, sewed the strips of matting together. Then the boys asked her to 
outfit the canoe with paddles, bailer, booms, mast, ropes. When the canoe and its 
outfittings had been made the mother spoke to her two sons, ‘You do your fishing 
right here in the lagoon. Do not go up north. At the north side lives the eitu. 

The boys did not pay attention to her warning. They went up north. When they 
arrived there, the eitu was on the lagoon shore of Torongahai beating coconut fibre 
for cordage. The boys sailed up, lowered their sail. They chanted their chant, 
(tangikat) : 

Kimaua, kimaua, ko Manu-tuia mo We two, we two, Manu-tuia and Manu- 


Manua-toa, toa, 
E hangoto hua i timaua ’kau. We are just fishing on our reef. 
E maokioki timau tinana ko Riuta; We have left our mother, Riuta, behind; 
Timau tamana ko Tuikoro. Our father is Tuikoro. 


Then the eitu who was beating her coconut fibre heard the two chanting. She has- 
tened to Tuikoro. ‘‘Tuikoro, Tuikoro, two boys on the lagoon are reciting a brief 
chant (pukume hakapotopoto) mentioning your name.” Tuikoro told the eztu to hurry 
back to the lagoon to tell them to give their chant again. Then the two boys recited 
their chant again. The eitu hastened inland and repeated the chant to Tuikoro. Tui- 
koro then said, ‘‘Go, call them to come.” Then the eitu hurried to the lagoon. ‘‘Come.” 

The two boys came. They all went inland. Then Tuikoro said to the eitu, ‘‘Go into 
the house.”’ The eitu entered the house. Then Tuikoro closed the door. The eitu 
complained, ‘‘The door of the house is shut, how can I go out?” Tuikoro answered, 
“It is shut indeed, it will be opened.’’ Tuikoro set fire to the house, it flamed. The 
eitu cried out in the house. She died, the eitu died. 

The three went off in their canoe. They sailed. Tuikoro said to his sons, ‘‘When 
we are close to your land, put the sail down. I will wrap myself in the sail. Put the 
trap in the sail too. You go ashore, go to your mother, tell her to come to carry your 
sail because it is wet. Do not be long.” 

The two landed, hastened inland. ‘‘Riuta, come, come, come carry our sail which 
is wet, heavy, we must not tarry.’’ Then Riuta scolded them, “You two have gone 
north, you are disobedient boys.”” The mother went to the lagoon, took up the sail, 
The sail was heavy. Then she knew Tuikoro was in the sail. She carried it on her shoul- 
der inland, tossed it on the hard stones. Tuikoro groaned, died. 

A tale told by people (waranga tangata). It is completed (ku rawa), It is finished 
(ku oti). 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, Hawatt 








UTA-MATUA AND OTHER TALES OF KAPINGAMARANGI 
By SAMUEL H. ELBERT 


THE story of Uta-matua is probably Kapingamarangi’s most highly valued 
tradition, since it describes the discovery of the island by the island god, the 
god’s victory over a local chief, and his creation of Touhou Islet, on which the 
settlement stands today. 

Until the adoption of Christianity, Uta-matua and his wife, Roua, were 
the principal gods of Kapingamarangi. The site of Uta-matua’s grave is 
marked by a large stone behind the church. Beside the stone stands a wooden 
pillar erected by the Japanese. 

Although a great many persons could have told this tale, I first chanced to 
hear it from Tioripi, aged 67, and his wife, Heniki, aged 64. Heniki’s uncle, 
Timoweti, had been next to the last of the high priests of Kapingamarangi. 
Her husband, Tioripi, had been a priest in the cult house before its abolishment 
in 1922. Tioripi had few teeth and a speech impediment, as well as the habit 
of extraordinarily fast speech, but his wife patiently repeated what I was 
unable to get. Several weeks later after I was more fluent in the language, I 
asked them to tell the story again; a few additional names and details were 
added, and all the last part about the creation of Touhou Islet. 

The tale tells of the voyage of Uta-matua from Tamana Island to Kapinga- 
marangi. Tamana is described as one of three islands. Pakihi and Pararu were 
west of it and victorious enemies of the Tamana people. Identification of 
these lands is not certain. There is a Tamana Island today in the Gilberts. 
My informants did not know in which direction Uta-matua sailed after he 
left Tamana Island, although the wife for whom he was looking had gone 
southward. A well-known chant concerning Uta-matua’s voyage states that 
he stopped at Nukuhetau Island, perhaps the place of that name in the Ellice 
group. 

The name Uta-matua is not cognate, as far as I know, with names of gods 
or demigods elsewhere in Polynesia. His name does not occur in other Ka- 
pingamarangi tales. The natives accept his finding and settlement of their 
island as true. The story of Uta-matua might be called a semihistorical tale, 
in contrast to the wonder tales and animal tales that comprise the remainder 
of the mythological corpus. 

We wondered why Touhou Islet was the site of the principal settlement. It 
was so small that most of the food had to be brought in by canoe from other 
islets. It had the advantage of central location, but so also its larger neighbor, 
Werua, where taro and coconuts were available in large quantities. One 
answer for the preference for Touhou is that it was Uta-matua’s islet: he had 
built it, named it, and selected it for his people. 

A summary of the tale will be given, and then a fairly close translation. 


SUMMARY 


A stranger is found lying at the bottom of a fish weir off Tamana Island. 
The fishermen tear his body to pieces, but next day the man is there again 
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and alive. A white tern tells the people to spare him. They take him ashore 
and care for him and give him a wife. He has a son, Uta-matua, who when 
grown smashes with coconut trees part of an invading fleet from Pakihi and 
Pararu Islands. 

Uta-matua marries Roua. Roua is angry because of her husband’s visit 
elsewhere and swims out to sea. Uta-matua hastily has a canoe built and sails 
out to find her. He picks her up but she dies just after they reach Kapinga- 
marangi. Uta-matua buries her ashore. North Kapingamarangi is inhabited 
by Korae. Uta-matua and Korae hold a contest in miracle production. Uta- 
matua wins by causing a waterspout to move some coral rocks. The two 
groups live on peacefully at different ends of the atoll. Not satisfied with sev- 
eral islets on which he lives in turn, Uta-matua throws a stone on to a coral 
rock and thus builds up the islet of Touhou. 


TRANSLATION 


Once there were three lands, Pakihi and Pararu to the west (mgatat) and Tamana to 
the east (mgauta). The people of Pakihi and Pararu persecuted the people of Ta- 
mana. They fought, captured, and ate them. 

The Tamana people built a fish weir in the channel at the south of the island. 
The following day when they returned to the weir, they saw a man lying in it. They 
seized him and beat him, tore him to bits and threw the pieces away. Next day when 
they came again to the weir, the man was again lying in the weir. They grabbed him 
with intent to beat him. An akiaki white tern flew up and spoke to the beaters, saying: 
“Stop! Take this man ashore and care for him and he will become your leader.” 

So the people took good care of the man. He took a wife. She became with child and 
a son was born. 

The boy grew up and did his own fishing. He went to the open sea and caught his 
tuna fish for food. Every day he went to sea and brought back fish. His name was 
Uta-matua. 

His servants said to him: ‘The nape of the neck falls and people eat it.’’ (This 
was not explained.) 

Hearing this talk, Uta-matua said to his father: ‘‘Are people coming soon to this 
land?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the father. ‘‘People from the west come, carry off people, kili and eat 
them. And you are the one they will come to eat.” 

“Let me know when they come,” said the boy. 

“They are coming tomorrow,”’ said the father. 

Uta-matua went on the lookout for the people to come from the west. He walked 
back and forth, from the side of the setting sun to the side of the rising sun. Then 
many canoes came from the west. The first canoe then was in the lagoon of the land. 
Uta-matua went to the shore alongside the canoe and kicked a coconut palm on to 
the canoes (sic). The canoes were smashed and broken to pieces. The canoes at sea 
saw how the first canoes had been smashed. They turned about, saying: ‘‘The 
canoes along the shore have been smashed. Where shall we go? To a land of worthless 
people” (An indirect insult to the invaders). So they returned westward to their 
own land. 

Uta-matua took a wife named Roua. They lived together in their house. The 
husband went strolling by the lagoon. 

His wife didn’t like him to do this. 
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She said to her two servants: ‘‘When he comes back, show him his weaving warps 
hanging in the rafters, for I will have gone away.” 

She went away. She swam out into the open sea. 

Uta-matua returned and asked the servants: ‘‘Where did she go?” 

The servants said: ‘‘She went southward (hanA’ka). We were to tell you that your 
things are hanging in the rafters.” 

Uta-matua called his close friends and asked them to fell a breadfruit tree and hew 
out a canoe at top speed. They built a canoe at top speed, but it was not yet finished, 
it was not tightly fitted together, it had holes and was improperly joined, but Uta- 
matua said: “This will do, we will join it together at sea.” 

They launched the canoe and sailed on to the sea and sailed on looking for Roua. 
Looking, they found her in the sea and lifted her into the canoe. Tired out, she lay in 
the bottom of the canoe. She was weak and near death. 

They sailed on. Ruoa at length said to Uta-matua: ‘Where does the wind come 
from?” 

Uta-matua said: ‘This wind comes from Tura and Tiparapu.” (Tura is said to be 
the southeast wind.) 

They sailed on and on, and again she asked from whence the wind. 

“From Tura and Tiona,” said Uta-matua. 

Once again they sailed on and on and Roua asked again about the wind. 

“It is from Tura and Tokorau,’’ answered Uta-matua. (Tokorau is one of the most 
widespread names in the Pacific: compare the Ko’olau or windward mountains on 
Oahu, the toko’au west wind of the Marquesas, the Tokelau Islands north of Samoa, 
as well as occurrences in Indonesia.) “If you had stayed at Tamana you would 
have known the location of islands. We are coming to an island with dry coral 
which we’ll dampen.” 

This land, Kapingamarangi, came into view. They coasted shoreward over the reef 
flat and landed at Tiaho (an islet near the south end of Kapingamarangi atoll, called 
Tiahu today). 

Uta-matua prodded out some tridacna clams and put them into his wife’s mouth 
for her to eat, but she could not eat; she fainted away. Uta-matua picked some ripe 
pandanus at nearby Pumatahati Islet and put the cones into Roua’s mouth for her 
to eat, but she couldn’t. She died. 

Uta-matua carried her ashore to Tiahu and buried her beneath a Guettarda tree. 

Remaining on Tiahua, Uta- matua said to his boys: ‘Make a fire, you two; let's 
see if this land is inhabited.” 

They made a fire and it blazed. Then another man to the north, Korae, made a 
fire on Turuwaimu Islet. 

Uta-matua went up to that fire next day and called: “Is this your land?” 

Korae said yes, it was his land. 

But Uta-matua told Korae that the land was his. He said: “If you think the land 
really belongs to you, see what you can do to move down the coral rocks there on the 
ocean side. If you move them, you can have the land.”’ (This is a contest in mana, so 
frequent in Polynesian tales.) 

Korae made giant winds and giant waves. He made them and made them, but the 
rock did not move. So he told Uta-matua to do his things. 

Uta-matua made a water spout (kawe ua ‘carry rain’) which came down and 
floated the coral rock from the ocean side into the lagoon. (Natives showed us this 
rock.) 

Korae said: ‘That's enough, all right, the land can belong to the two of us.” 

Uta-matua replied that he would stay on the southern islands and Korae on the 
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northern, and that the people on the north and their seagoing canoes would be sub- 
ject to Korae. Uta-matua went to the south to Pumatahati and ruled the southern 
part. Torch-fishing canoes and seagoing canoes were subject to Uta-matua. But today 
there is only one land, one only, and it is subject to Uta-matua. 

The people dug up Roua and buried her at Tungahereu (close to the south end of 
Hare Islet). They took stones there and built a house called hereu or ‘temple.’ (Stones 
are still strewn about this place.) 

They lived there for a time but decided it was bad. It was too far for calling. So 
they came to Tipae and built another temple there. They stayed there but decided 
it was too small a land, too close from southern end to northern end. They then came 
to Taringa Island. They saw a small rock there beside where the toilet is today on the 
ocean side of Touhou. Uta-matua said to his friends: ‘That will be your foundation.” 
He went and stood on the rock and threw a stone. This was the base of this land. 
Going to Taringa, he saw it was large. The people came and built it up, day after 
day. The foundation they built was as big as his. Before there had been no land. 


Brief summaries of the other tales collected on Kapingamarangi follow. 


“‘Apari and Apare”’ 


The younger brother, Apare, throws his older brother’s adze at a frigate bird, which 
carries it off. Apari (the older brother) orders him to find it. Apare comes upon an 
old woman cooking taro in her sleep. He restores her sight by putting an ant on her 
eyes. She gives him three tasks, which he implicitly carries out. His reward is two beau- 
tiful girls bearing an adze. Apari then meets the old woman, disobeys her every 
order and is given two hideous old hags with long arms, fingernails, and breasts, who 
chase him until he becomes exhausted and dies. 


Comment: The good and bad brothers is a favorite moral theme. This tale 
suggests a famous Trukese story, Rongonap and Rongorik. In both these 
stories, the obedient younger brother defeats the disobedient older brother. 
The blind old woman guide is a common Polynesian motif. Rivalry of broth- 
ers frequently occurs in Hawaiian tales. This tale suggests Aarne-Thompson, 
Type 480,' the spinning woman by the spring. 


“Hina”’ 


One-legged Hina and her brother, Ruapongongo, live at Kapingamarangi. They are 
entrusted by their parents to guard the family property. They sun mats. Various kinds 
of rain fall, and a downpour floats away a mat and hangs it across a pandanus trunk. 
The parents scold Hina for letting this happen. Weeping, she runs away to sea. A 
shark, pou fish, and parrot fish refuse to carry her. A turtle takes her on his back, 
but shakes her into the sea when she splits a coconut on his head instead of giving it 
to him as he had instructed her. He takes her back on again in pity. They outwit a 
sea ghost. She goes ashore at Tinirau Island. The priest shuts her up in a hovel and 
feeds her grass and refuse. 

Her brother, Ruapongongo, builds a wooden bird, enters it, flies away, finds Tinirau 
Island and crouches beside his sister’s house. The people go fishing in order to feed the 
bird. Hina enters inside the bird. They fly over the fishing canoes and Hina sticks out 


1 Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale (FF Communications, No, 
74, 1928). 
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her one leg. The people go ashore and the priest becomes insane. The brother and 
sister take him home and treat him exactly as he had treated Hina. 


Comment: Hina is a common female name found in many parts of Poly- 
nesia. Tinirau is also found elsewhere. Brother-sister affection and mutual 
help occur frequently in Hawaiian tales. 


“Hina and Tinirau” 


While Tinirau is out tending a fish trap, a demon impersonates him and gets his 
wife, Hina, to come off with him to the demon’s country. The demon gives her to 
two servants, who plan to eat her when she falls alseep that night. To keep awake, 
she fastens a cord about her body and puts one end outside to Tinirau, who pulls it 
when she gets sleepy. The servants finally fall asleep and Tinirau knocks their heads 
together and kills them. 


“*Tuiteke” 


All births are Caesarean and fatal to the mother. A couple who greatly love their 
daughter, keep her hidden on a platform under the roof so that no one will marry 
her. A spirit in the sky who flashes lightning, Tuiteke, drops a hoop and it falls on to 
the girl. He comes down after the hoop and sleeps with the girl. He tells her how to 
give birth by placing a certain coconut on her forehead. Her delivery is successful. 
The island chief orders the mother and child confined. When he learns that the father 
is Tuiteke, he orders them baked in the oven. A column of smoke rises to heaven. The 
spirit comes down and putting his arms about his wife and child, takes them up to 
heaven. 


Comment: Tuiteke is the only good spirit encountered in the Kapinga- 
marangi tales. Caesarean operations always fatal to the mother occur in 
tales from many parts of Polynesia. 


“The Crab” 


A crab watches a man bathe (miraculous conception) and then gives birth to a girl. 
The girl grows up. After a night of dancing, the man takes her as his wife. She has a 
child by him. When the girl is away on an errand, she leaves her crab mother to watch 
the child. The husband returns, sees the crab and kills it. The woman returns, weeps, 
and carefully buries the crab. 


“The Coconut Crab” 


A couple at Touhou are fattening a coconut crab for food. A boy kills the crab 
secretly and substitutes for it in the hole. He overhears the couple say they will get 
two coconut-leaf torches to smoke the crab out. The boy gets two containers with 
water. The couple, however, bring three torches. The boy douses the first two with his 
water, but when the third torch is thrust into the hole, he runs out in fear. His skin, 
hair, and eyebrows are singed. 


“Pahitahi”’ 


Two old women try to catch Pahitahi in order to eat him, but he jumps out of their 
reach. The women bait him with taro pudding, thinking this will make him too heavy 
to jump. He jumps anyway and lands in Werua. This happens twice and their taro is 
gone. The hero goes to the women’s bathing pool and becomes an octopus. The women 
catch the octopus and give it to their servant to kill, with instructions to put the blood 
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into two containers. The octopus kills the servant with a pounder and fills the con- 
tainers with the servant’s blood. The women drink the blood and become sick. 
One goes to the house to get a drinking nut for medicine. Pahitahi clubs her to death. 
When the other woman comes he clubs her. He makes a victory signal of many fires 
to his wife. She comes to live with him at Turuwaimu. 


“Tokiaratou”’ 


The priest at Touhou asks his daughter to choose a husband from the assembled 
populace. Against everyone’s advice, she chooses a spirit, Karuhe. Karuhe perches 
on the roof of their house. His guardian spirits tell the wife, Tokiaratou, that he will 
kill her, and that she should wrap a mat around a tree stump. Karuke flies down, 
swallows the mat, and dies. 


“The First Breadfruit’”’ 


A foetus is deposited by a woman in a bathing pool off Touhou. Hauapi finds it 
and raises the boy that is born. He builds the boy a canoe, but tells him not to sail 
by the island where the woman lives. He disobeys. The woman catches him and makes 
love. He scratches her cheeks. She is the priest’s wife. By examining everyone's hands 
the priest finds the culprit and banishes father and son. 

They go to a barren islet. They catch a boy in a fish trap. He vomits everything in 
him and then eats earth food. A giant eel is seen who proves to be the boy’s father. 
The eel offers to help in any trouble. Where the eel has lain, a breadfruit tree grows 
up and bears fruit. 

A starling carries a portion of breadfruit to Touhou and drops it. The priest realizes 
that it is from the exiles and sends out a canoe fleet to find them. The giant eel sinks 
the front canoes and the rear canoes return to Touhou. 


Comment: Compare on page 241 a similar retreat of the rear canoes after 
destruction of the first. This accords with the unwarlike culture of Kapinga- 
marangi. 


“The Lobster and the Flounder”’ 


A lobster suggests a game of hide-and-seek to a flounder. The lobster does not hide 
his antennae and is easily found. The flounder fools the lobster by stirring up a cloud 
of dirt, scooting off towards it, and finally returning to the side of the lobster. In his 
anger the lobster stamps on the flounder and smashes him flat. The flounder com- 
plains of the pain resulting from one eye being in the dirt, so the lobster gouges it out 
and puts it on top. That’s why people step on the flounder, but can always see the 
lobster’s antennae projecting from his hole. 


Comment: This tale was told after a lobster expedition. It is one of four 
about animals tricking each other. It is true that the lobster’s protruding 
antennae are a give-away to his hiding place, and that the flat flounder’s two 
eyes are on the same upper side. Animal tales are rare in Polynesia. 


“The Bridle-Tern and the Starling”’ 


The starling suggests to the bridle-tern that they beautify themselves. The starling 
makes a coral-and-water mixture and paints the bridle-tern white, and from a charcoal 
concoction puts black on his head. The bridle-tern uses his last mixture and paints 
the starling entirely black. He refuses to add any white. The starling complains that 
the worst of being black is that his children will be black too. 
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Comment: Dislike of being black is reflected in this tale, and indirectly by 
the loud laughter of the people as King David recited the tale into the 
recording machine. 


“The Bonito and the Box-Fish” 


The bonito suggests a bath to the box-fish and that they leave their tails on the 
shore. The bonito quickly finishes and carries off the box-fish’s tail. The box-fish pro- 
tests but the bonito says the other tail was bad, he couldn’t paddle fast enough with 
it. The bonito goes with the big tail to the open sea to hide from the box-fish, who with 
the little tail has to stay ever after on the reef. 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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SONGS (MELES) OF OLD KA’U, HAWAII* 
By Mary KaweEna PuKulI 


Tue HawallAns were lovers of poetry and keen observers of nature. Every 
phase of nature was noted and expressions of this love and observation woven 
into poems of praise, of satire, of resentment, of love and of celebration for 
any occasion that might arise. The ancient poets carefully selected men 
worthy of carrying on their art. These younger men were taught the old 
meles and the technique of fashioning new ones. 

There are many interesting characteristics of Hawaiian poetry. The lines 
were not always of the same length. This unevenness did not destroy the 
rhythm or smoothness of the flow because there was never any attempt at 
rhyming at the end of lines. Kalakaua was the only Hawaiian to attempt a 
poem with rhyming words. 

But a far more interesting characteristic was the importance of the meaning 
of words and thought. It is difficult and unnecessary to consider the meaning 
of words separate from the meaning of expressions and I shall consider them 
as one subject. 

Poets were skilled in the use of words. Carelessness in the choice of words 
might result in death for the composer or the person for whom it was com- 
posed. For instance, /ua means ‘‘two,”’ and it also means “‘pit.”’ Pit is associ- 
ated with death, and is therefore a word to avoid using, or to use with caution. 
Lua was often used in combination with another word to modify or make 
more clear and definite the meaning as lua ole (incomparable). Another word 
that was carefully used was lilo. When used alone it means ‘‘to be taken 
away.”’ Combined with other words it is robbed of this dangerous meaning, as 
i uka lilo (away up inland). I remember hearing of the sudden death of a 
woman who had used the word /ilo carelessly in a birthday chant she had 
composed. 

Words and word combinations were studied to see whether they were 
auspicious or not. There were always two things to consider: the literal mean- 
ing and the kaona, or ‘inner meaning.’’ The inner meaning was sometimes so 
veiled that only the people to whom the chant belonged understood it, and 
sometimes so obvious that anyone who knew the figurative speech of old 
Hawaii could see it very plainly. There are but two meanings: the literal and 
the kaona, or inner meaning. The literal is like the body and the inner mean- 
ing is like the spirit of the poem. 

There were two directions that the kaona might take. First, it might con- 
cern itself with the statement made, what is meant, or, secondly, with the 
person to whom it refers, who is meant. Many a time I have heard my relative 
laugh and ask, ‘‘For whom was that?” In the following example to illustrate a 
mele subtly referring to persons there is still another characteristic of Ha- 
waiian poetry to speak of. Many poems did not hold to one thought alone. 
Two lines might be about the beauty of a particular place and next about a 


* This article was originally presented at a meeting of the Anthropological Society of 
Hawaii in May, 1940. 
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bird that perched on a tree. Such sudden and apparently fickle changes in 
thought might sound peculiar and jerky to a European. But to the Hawaiians 
it was comprehensible because the kaona told the straight, consecutive story, 
although dressed in a garb of colors that did not seem to match. Persons were 
sometimes referred to as rains, winds, ferns, trees, birds, ships, and so on. A 
person might be referred to in the same poem as rain in one place and as wind 
in another. To illustrate how people were referred to as ferns, a tree, wind and 
ship, I will use a chant composed over half a century ago: 


“Ka Iwalani”’ 


Kaulana e ka holo a ka 'Iwalani, 
Ke ka’upu hehi ‘ale a o ka moana. 
’Aole i ana iho ko’u makemake, 

I na ‘iwa’iwa o ka uka o Ha’ao. 

I ahona Honu’apo i ka lau niu, 

I ka holu i ke ahe a ka makani. 
Aia i Punalu’u, ka’u aloha la, 

I ke kai kauha’a a ka malihini, 
Ke huli ho’i nei, o ka "Iwalani, 
E’ike i ke kai malino a o Kona. 
No Kona ka makani, he kula’i pau, 
Kiki’i kapakahi o ka 'Iwalani. 


Well liked is the sailing of the Iwalani, 
Moving like a sea eagle over the waves. 
Endless indeed is my admiration, 

For the maiden hair ferns of Haao. 

Honuapo is made pleasant by the coconut leaves, 
That sway with the wafting of the breeze. 
Over at Punaluu is the one I love, 

Beside the dancing sea, the delight of visitors. 
Now the Iwalani is on its homeward way, 

To the smooth sea of Kona. 

To Kona belongs the gusty wind 

That heels the Iwalani over to its side. 


The Iwalani was a ship that came with passengers and freight to the ports 
in Kau in the olden days, when my mother was a child. The captain was a 
handsome part-Hawaiian, well liked and quite a lady’s man. It was he who 
was referred to in the chant as the Jwalani, and not his ship. The maiden hair 
ferns were two beautiful girls that lived near Haao, and the coconut of 
Honuapo was none other than a very tall, slim girl who looked frail enough for 
the wind to blow about. The loveliest of all was the Punaluu girl, whom I 
remembered as a fine looking old lady. On his return to Kona, his girl there 
heard of his friendship with the beauties of Kau and stormed in her wrath, 
hence the wind that heeled the Jwalani over on its side. Every one of these 
Kau women was related to my mother. The kaona in this mele is concerned in 
veiling the characters even more than the happenings. 

Another example of veiling of the characters in the wording is this poem 
composed about eighty years ago for my mother’s oldest sister. It sounds as 
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though one person were spoken of, but in reality there were three. If someone 
who did not know the background should attempt to explain it, I fear that he 
would see not three but one girl. This is the first part of the poem: 


Kahikahi lenalena, 

Kukulu aniani, 

Heaha ka hana a Pawela, 

O ka ’o’e o ke 'owala. 

Pipi onu ’oe, 

Pono ’ole i ka palau, 

Oehu i ke kula o Kaunamano. 


Lazy, lazy little girl 

Standing before a mirror. 

What does Pawela, the cow, do? 

She hooks and balks. 

Such an unruly cow, 

Useless to hitch to a plow. 

She gambols over the plain of Kaunamano, 


The lazy person was my grandmother, who as a child, had everything done 
for her by a doting stepfather who raised her from babyhood. ‘‘Standing be- 
fore a mirror,’’ referred to her cousin, Keohopukai, who was beautiful and 
knew it. Like Narcissus in the old Greek mythology, she liked to gaze at her- 
self in admiration. Pawela was the name given to a pet cow that belonged toa 
cousin, but the “‘Pawela’’ of the poem was still another cousin, Kauhewa, a 
much older girl, who did not care about marrying and settling down. She 
balked at any proposals and it was not until she was in her thirties that 
Pawela was at last ‘“‘hitched to a plow.” 

The kaona of a chant was believed to be potent enough to bring lovers 
together, to mend broken homes or to break up an undesirable union. A good 
composer of such chants was as highly considered as a kahuna hana aloha, or 
kahuna (magical expert) that called upon the love gods to attract one to the 
person who consulted a kahuna, and asked for his intercession. But the kaona 
of a chant was ineffective unless chanted before a gathering of people (aia a 
puka ka mele i waho), and so the composer looked about for such an opportu- 
ity. Birthday celebrations were especially liked for the debut of a chant. 

A relative of mine, of my grandmother's generation, had a lover who was 
very dear to her. He came to Honolulu and forgot to return after finding an- 
other sweetheart in town. She promptly composed a poem in which she used 
many words meaning to bind, to make fast, to nail down securely, and wove 
them into a poem for hula dancing. She chanted it at the first birthday party 
of a cousin, and so delighted her hearers that she was asked to repeat it sev- 
eral times. In the meantime, a feeling of restlessness came over her lover in 
Honolulu. A longing to see his Kau sweetheart seized him, and he took the 
first boat to Hawaii. He could hardly wait to marry her. 

A poem with words of innocent sound may hide within it as good an ex- 
ample of untranslatable vulgarity as can be found anywhere, while perhaps, 
a poem that sounds decidedly vulgar on the surface may yield a thought as 
pure as a hymn. The kaona is the important meaning. Here is an example: 
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Ke 'onu mai la ka ’omaka wai i ka uka o ka nahele, 
I ke kumu o na pali. 

O kolo wekeweke; o kolo makani, 
Makani hawele i na po’opo’o. 

I helu aku au ekolu ka mino 

Kauna i ke a’a e kolo ana, 
Kumamakahi i ke a’a lewalewa 

He wahine, he wahine po’owai no Waipahoehoe, 
No Kapua’iakua, no ka uai aku, 
Iluna ka hoanu e, 

A hoanu a’e 'oe i ike i ka mea e no, 
Ke ka’e hamani, hamani 'ele’ele, 
Ka ua i Lalawali. 

Heaha ka mea ’ele’ele? 

Papa’a ’uwala pulehu na ka ‘ilio, 
Heaha ka mea ’eu la ‘ula? 

He kahu’i kalamea, 

Noho ka puhohono i na pali, 

Noho ka enaena i na kapakapa, 
Ki'alo oi e, po’alo oi e. 

O kamalii o Kapali’iuka, 

Kai hole nei a ka paoo e. 

Ae, kainano ia; ae, kai wilu ia. 


The murmuring of the water from its source is heard in the upland forest, 
At the foot of the cliffs. 
Winding in and out, moving with the wind, 
The wind that blows down into the hollow places, 
Let me name the three small gullies, 
With the four roots crawling across, 
The eleven roots that hang loose. 
She is a woman, a woman that splashes the waters from Waipahoehoe, 
[And] from Kapua’iakua, farther on. 
Up above, there is an awesome sight, 
Up above is the awesome sight you see, 
Along the sheer precipices, the black and smooth precipices, 
Carrying along the rain to Lalawali. 
What is that black object? 
Burnt and blackened sweet potatoes for the dog, 
What is the red, movable object? 
Something that is overcooked and spoiled, 
The burnt odor reached up to the cliffs, 
Permeating the air on every side. 
Scrape it out, scoop it out! 
The children of Kapalii-uka 
Go to the shore where the paoo fish dart about. 
Yes, they dragged the (burnt food) along. 
Yes, it did smell strong. 


About a hundred or more years ago, a man heard an insulting remark about 
his favorite granddaughter. This poem was his reply. The inner meaning is so 
vulgar that I must keep it to myself. As we are the direct descendants of this 
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granddaughter, this beautiful piece of vulgarity is our very own and is never 
used except as an insulting reply when similarly insulted. A tit for tat, as it 


were. 

The other chant, though sounding obscene, was not at all so. It is a dialogue 
chant, one questioning and the other answering. I have heard it chanted out- 
side of our home only once, and that was when my aunt resented the remark 
that a relative of ours was pilau (stink). The other chant just given is a chant 
of insult, but this one is a chant of resentment. It has been handed down for 
generations. I know only a small part of this long chant: 


Hu hu! nowai ka pilau? 

No Naheana a ’Owalawahie ka pilau. 
’Aole. ’Aole nona ka pilau. 

Hu hu! nowai ka pilau? 

No Naheana a Haupu ka pilau. 

Ae. Nona i’o ka pilau i lohe ’ia. 


Hm! whose stinking odor is it? 

The stinking odor belongs to Naheana, wife of Owalawahie. 

No! The stinking odor is not hers. 

Hm! whose stinking odor is it? 

The stinking odor belongs to Naheana, wife of Haupu. 

Yes. The stinking odor is indeed hers, for I have heard it to be so. 


Owalawahie was a Puna chief and Haupu was Kau’s chief. They were con- 
temporaries and married to women who were related and bore the same 
name. The Naheana of Kau had a beautiful skirt made and put away to per- 
fume. Before the wauke (paper mulberry) odor was thoroughly removed, an 
occasion arose that made Naheana put on her new skirt. At the feast someone 
remarked that she stank and her attendant was so resentful at such rudeness 
that he composed and chanted this poem. 

There are some poems that have no inner meaning, and to read such mean- 
ing into them is folly. One of these is the mele inoa, or song of praise of our 
beloved alit (chief), Kukakee. 


’*Aole au i makemake ia Kona, 

O Kau ka’u 

O ka wai o Kalae e kahe ana i ka po a ‘ao. 
I ke kapa, i ka ‘upi kekahi wai, 

Kulia i lohe ai he ‘aina wai ‘ole. 

I Mana, i Unulau ka wai kali, 

I ka pona maka o ka I’a ka wai aloha e, 
Aloha i ka wai malama a kane 

E hi’i ana ke keiki i ke hokeo, 

E hano ana, e kani ’ouo ana, 

Ka leo o ka huewai i ka makani, 

Me he hano puhi ala i ke aumoe, 

Ka hoene lua a ka ipu e o nei. 

E lono i kou pomaika’i, Eia! 

Mamuli o kou hope ‘ole, okoa ka ho’i, 
A ma ka wa kamalii nei, mihi malu, 

’U wale iho no. 
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Aloha ’ino no ka ho‘i ke kau mamua. 
’U'ina ’ino noho’i ke kau i hala aku nei. 


I do not care for Kona, 
For Kau is mine. 
The water from Kalae is carried all night long. 
(Wrung) from tapas and some from sponges. 
This land is heard of as having no water, 
Except for the water that is waited for at Mana and Unulau, 
The much prized water is found in the eye socket of the fish, 
The water prized and cared for by the man, 
The child carries a gourd container in his arms. 
It whistles, whistles as the wind blows into it, 
The voice of the water gourd is produced by the wind 
Sounding like a nose flute at midnight, 
This long-drawn whistling of the gourd, we hear. 
Hearken, how fortunate you are! 
There is no going back, (our) ways are different. 
In childhood only does one regret in secret, 
Grieving alone. 
(Look) forward with love for the season ahead of us. 
Let pass the season that is gone. 
A name chant for Kupakee. 


We of Kau know what a dry land it was. Much more so than it is now with 
the waters drawn from our upland springs and piped to all the plantation 
villages. The people depended on brackish pools at the sea shore, the undersea 
springs, or water in the few caves that were scattered far and wide over the 
plain. Most of the water came from the mountain springs many miles from 
the shore. As soon as a child was old enough to carry a water bottle he was 
given one and went along with the older folks to fetch some for himself. Water 
was so prized that after a shower, water caught in the eye socket of a fish’s 
skull, in hollow stones, or any container that was clean and free of soil was 
collected together and saved. 

The district is very windy and the wind blowing into the necks of the water 
bottles produced a whistling sound. 

To my way of thinking when a poem gives in its literal meaning a picture 
as clear as does this name chant of our beloved chief, there is no need to dig 
deeper for an inner meaning. None is there, none was intended. 

As we move farther off into modern times from ancient times it is increas- 
ingly difficult to understand the kaona. We have left the old atmosphere and 
associations, and it is no longer possible to re-create them. We must be sure, 
therefore, to hold fast to what is true, preserve what is actual knowledge, and 
take care not to do any dangerous guessing. Unless the kaona has been handed 
down as a record, written or oral, so that we have it as the ancient poet in- 
tended, it is wiser to stick to the literal meaning. Guessing only makes con- 
fusion and one may make the mistake of putting into it some thoughts that 
had never occurred to the mind of the composer. If one is positive and has had 
the story handed down in his family, or from a reliable source, then by all 
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means it should be given, so that the obscure passages be made more compre- 
hensible. 

Let us leave the digging of the inner meaning for such poems at this one 
which expressed the disgust of a Kau man for the unfaithfulness of his wife. 
Although it refers to some modern implements, it is over three-quarters of a 


century old. 
"Tho ka palau a ’eku ilalo, 
Pi’i ke puna a me ke ‘o hala kau i luna. 
Huhulu-i‘i ka hulu o na manu 
I ka ua kakahiaka. 
Akaka wale no kau mai ka ’ohu, 
’Ohu’ohu Punalu’u i ka Wai-hu-o-Kauila, 
I ho’owali ’anapau ia e ke kai o Kamehame, 
’Aohe hemehema o ka pali o Pohina, 
E kahiko ia nei e Waiohinu. 


The plow digs down to root into the earth, 

The spoon and the fork go up. 

The feathers of the bird are ruffled 

In the morning rain. 

The mist above is clearly seen. 

Punaluu is adorned by the gushing spring of Kauila 
Which is stirred up by the sea of Kamehame. 
There is nothing that the cliff of Pohina lacks, 

It is bedecked by Waiohinu. 


The implements, plow, fork and spoon, refer to the affair between his wife 
and her lover. The bird with ruffled feathers was the untidy appearance of 
the woman as she met him in the morning rain. Her husband saw her trickery 
as he saw the mist gathered above. The gushing spring of Kauila which adorned 
Punaluu was another reference to her, and the agitated sea of Kamehame re- 
ferred to her lover. The husband proudly boasts of himself as the cliff of 
Pohina that lacked nothing. He is bedecked by Waiohinu, or in other words, 
he has already set his heart on another woman, after seeing his wife’s un- 
faithfulness to him. Woven through this poem are some gross examples of 
vulgarity. 

Among the chants collected by Helen Roberts! is a chant from Kau, about 
ninety years old. The proper names were not capitalized and question marks 
were put in where the recorder failed to understand. That was not the fault 
of the recorder as he did not know the people being referred to or anything 
about them. But I do know, for the Kanakaole mentioned in the chant was 
my mother’s father and Ke-kipi-o-Haililani, his younger brother. 


E o e Ka-lawai’a-holona-i-ke-kai-o- Manaka’a, 

Ku mai o Kanaka’ole ka mea iaia ka uha’i o ka ’ulei, 
E ho‘omakuakau kakou oi kau ka la i luna, 

O waiwai ’ole o Alakaihu-i-ke-Kupa’ai, 

O Ke-kipi-o-Haililani ka i ke kaua’iako, 


1 Helen H. Roberts, “Ancient Hawaiian Music,” Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bul. 29, 
Honolulu, 1926, pp. 159-163. 
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O Waiu, o Lumaheihei ka i ka’a i ’o 

Moehauuna ka maka o ka i’a, 

Pupuhi kukui, ahuwale lalo, ‘ikea ka i’a a ka holona, 

Kahea mai ua lawai’a nui nei, e ke keiki pehea au, 

Pae a’e a uka, pakahi, palua, pakolu, 

Ku mai o Kapule ka mea iaia ke ka’i o ka ’aha, 

O Huli-o-kamanomano ke ka’ika’i i na ipu, 

O Ka-’ai-’uki ke komikomi ma ka paia, 

O Kalua-kapu-kane ’ole’ole. 

Ku mai ka hikiwawe Keawehano, 

Lohe aku la ka uka ma’ulukua i ka i’a a ka holona 

Ninau mai o Pamaho’a ia Kanakaole, ‘‘Ua hei ia 'oukou ka i’a? 
Ae ua hei ia makou ka i’a, ho’okahi lau me ke ka’au keu elua 
Ku mai o Kahalikua-ka-manomano, 

Ka hihipe’a, ka 'imi pono o na kaikua’ana, 

*A’ohe no he mamo lawai’a; he mamo mahi’ai 

I mahi i ka la me ka ua, 

Kuhihewa ua lawai’a nui nei i o’o ka lae i mino ka papalina, 
Ke holo la i ke a makapouli o ku'u ’aina, 

I ke kai o Ka’wai-uhu. 

Uhu mai na keiki lawai’a nui a Kaha’i-moku, 

Ninau ‘‘Pehea la ka i’a o Manaka’a?”’ 

Ho’ole ua lawai’a nui nei, ‘‘’A’ohe i’a, he i’a na ka holona.” 
’A’ohe no he lawai’a nui i 'ole ka ’ai i ka pipipi i ka hulalilali, 
Piha ka waha o ua lawai’a nui nei. 

O na inoa pakolu keia o na makua o’u i hea ai i ku'u keiki, 
O ka lawai’a holona kona, o ka inoa ko ia nei a. 

O Huli he makua, e 0 a. 


Answer, O Ka-lawai’a-holona-i-ke-kai-o-Manaka'a (The unskilled-fishermen-at- 
the-sea-of- Manaka’a). 

Kanakaole, who held the native rosewood rod stands forth, 

(Saying), Make ready while the sun is still above, 

Lest Alakaihu-i-ke-Kupaai be without (fish). 

Ke-kipi-o-Haililani was at the place where the outrigger boom joined the canoe. 

Waiu and Lumaheihei sat beyond him. 

The eyes of the fish were blinded (by the light), 

The kukui nuts were blown into the water, [on] the sea floor could be seen the fish 
of the unskilled ones. 

The great fisherman called out, ‘‘My boy, how about me?” 

Once, twice, thrice they went ashore. 

Kapule, who was in charge of the guide line stood forth, 

Huli-o-ka-manomano was in charge of the containers. 

Kaaiuki patted along the sides (of the net) 

(While) Kalua-kapu-kane talked incessantly. 

The quick one, Keawe-hano, stood forth, 

For the news of the fish of the unskilled ones had reached inland. 

Pamaho’a asked Kanakaole, ‘Did you catch any fish?” 

“Yes, we have caught four hundred and eighty.” 

Kahalikua-ka-manomano stood forth, 

She who was interested in the affairs of her elder sisters. 

We are not the descendants of fishermen but of farmers 
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That farmed in the sun and the rain. 

The great fisherman with strong forehead and wrinkled cheeks was mistaken 

And ran over the blackened lava beds of my land 

To the sea of Ka-wai-uhu. 

The sons of the great fisherman, Kaha’i-moku, 

Asked, ‘‘How is the fish of Manakaa?”’ 

The great fisherman denied that there was fish, 
“There is none, except for the unskilled.” 

No great fisherman had even gone without eating the pipipi shell fish of the shiny 
lava rocks, 

These have filled the mouth of the great fisherman. 

The name given to the child was for her three “fathers” (uncles and fathers) 

They were the unskilled fishermen, but the name is hers, 

Huli was her mother—O answer to the name chant. 


Keawe-hano was a noted fisherman and is referred to here as ‘‘the quick 
one.’ When the three Waikapuna men, Kanakaole, Ke-lii-kipi-o-Haililani, 
his brother, and Kawelu, his cousin, began to fish in the sea of Manaka’a and 
outside of Kawaiuhu, Keawe-hano made fun of them and called them the un- 
skilled fishermen of Manaka’a. Kanakaole, who was a kahuna (medicine man) 
for the chiefs, began to coffer prayers to a female aumakua (family god) who 
lived in the sea. It was said that she answered his prayers by giving him quan- 
tities of fish which he caught for his chief, Alakaihu. 

When the first great haul of fish was caught at Manaka’a, Keawe-hano for- 
got his unkind words and in his excitement ran to help so that he might be 
given some. 

Not long after this event, Huli-o-ka-manomano (mentioned in the chant) 
gave birth to the little girl. This was her name chant and she was named The- 
unskilled-fishermen-at-the-sea-of-Manaka’a. Kawelu was the husband of 
Huli-o-ka-manomano. 

Years later, after this little girl had grown up and married, she gave birth 
to a stillborn baby. Kanakaole placed the child in a large calabash, held the 
calabash up to catch the warmth of the sun, and prayed that she would live. 
The baby stirred and cried and it was he who named her, ‘“‘Hanau-maka-o- 
Kalani’ (Kalani-who-was-born-from-an-eye), for a shark aumakua who was 
born from his mother’s eye. 

Chants ‘‘belonged”’ to the person, or the family of the person to whom they 
were dedicated and for whom they had been composed. Others were not al- 
lowed to use them, except to repeat them in honor of the owner. It was just 
as much criticized, just as serious a crime as plagiarism is in European litera- 
ture. In order to preserve chants, however, it was sometimes necessary to 
take old chants belonging to persons long since passed away, and revise and 
rededicate them to living persons in that family. An instance of this is Kala- 
kaua’s taking the Kau chants of Naihe and having them adapted for himself. 
These were composed by an aged poetess. They were grand chants. One of 
them I shall give, in part. 

Naihe was an expert surf rider and this made some of his fellow chiefs 
jealous. At their suggestion, a surf riding contest was held in Hilo, in which 
all the chiefs participated. Naihe came from Kau with two of his attendants, 
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one an old woman, a chanter. The journey was slow and the contest had be. 
gun when he arrived. The old woman went to sleep when Naihe joined the 
chiefs. Not until Naihe was already in the water was he told of the rule that 
no one was to come ashore unless his chanter stood on the shore to chant his 
surf chant. This was a plot to keep Naihe in the water, in order to be rid of 
him. All the chiefs had their chanters with them except Naihe. A Puna chief 
had compassion on Naihe and secretly sent his servant to waken the sleeping 
woman. When she heard of her master’s plight, she hurried to the beach and, 
with tears streaming down her cheeks, chanted his surf chant. The poem is 
long. I am giving only a part of the translation here: 


The great waves, the great waves rise in Kona, 

Bring forth the loin cloth that it may be on display. 
The ebbing tide swells to set the loin cloth flying, 

The loin cloth, Hoaka, that is worn on the beach, 

It is the loin cloth to wear at sea, a chief’s loin cloth. 
Stand up and gird on the loin cloth 

The day is a rough one, befitting Naihe’s surf board, 
He leaps in, he swims, he strikes out to the waves, 
The waves that rush hither from Kahiki. 

White capped waves, billowy waves, 

Waves that break into a heap, waves that break and spread. 
The surf rises above them all, 

The rough surf of the island, 

The great surf that pounds and thrashes 

The foamy surf of Hikiau. 

It is the sea on which to surf at noon, 

The sea that washes the pebbles and corals ashore. . . 


If one can find four meanings to this poem or even three, he has found more 
than the aged poetess ever dreamed of. She chanted her lord’s praise and the 
surfs upon which he rode and nothing else. 

Many chants remain unchanged, however, In 1935, in a gathering of aged 
relatives, one chanted the dirge composed for our chief Keoua Kuahu’ula. Al- 
though more than a century had passed since his death at Kawaihae, the old 
people still weep as they chant this, and many still keep a feeling of dislike for 
the memory of the conqueror. We younger ones understand the feeling of our 
old folks, yet I believe there is none among us who bears any grudge against the 
man who became the supreme ruler of the islands. This is but a part of the 
dirge: 

Ku’u Haku i ka ua Ha’ao e, 

Ke lele a’e la ka ua mauka o ’Au’aulele. 
Lele ka ua, lele pu me ka makani, 

E lele po’o ana i ka wai o ka-ha 

Ku’u haku mai ka ua ha’ule po’o e. 


My Lord in the rain of Haao, 

The rain flies fast, 

Flies over the plain of Auaulele 

The rain flies, driven by the wind, 
The rain drives down the cliffs above. 


The tears for my chief drop down on the heads of the people. 
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The rains were often used in dirges to denote the tears of the mourners, and 
in some instances the rains were said to be the tears shed by the heavens 
above for the beloved dead. Can anyone read anything besides grief in this 
poem of ours? 

I have been asked whether the chants of the private parts are descriptive? 
No, they are not. Are they suggestive? Yes, some are and some are not. I have 
a small collection gathered in Kau and most of them are neither suggestive 
nor descriptive. Most of these that I have were composed by the cross-eyed 
chanter, Ka’ana’ana. In his youth, Ka’ana’ana wanted to become a hula 
master and went to consult the experts. They rejected him because his eyes 
were badly crossed and his appearance would therefore not be pleasing to an 
audience. He told them all that some day he would do as well as they did. 
He built himself a small grass house, went to the mountains for greenery, and 
erected his own altar. All the time that he could spare was spent there, study- 
ing, and it was said that the gods of the hula heard his pleas and taught him 
in dreams. He became one of the best chanters of his day. 

When Queen Emma came to Kau, the other chanters did not include him 
as one of the entertainers to welcome her because of his eyes and homely ap- 
pearance. While the entertainment was in progress Ka’ana’ana sat on the 
stone wall outside of the house and chanted. His voice was so beautiful that 
most of the people ran outside, and the Queen sent for him to come inside. 
He came and chanted for her so beautifully that she was pleased. It was 
against the hula rules to break in like this (called wawahi pa hula) and so the 
other chanters nursed a hatred for him. He died not long after the Queen’s 
departure and it was believed that he had been poisoned. His body turned a 
peculiar bluish color. Thus ended the life of Ka’ana’ana, my mother’s first 
cousin, and the son of Ke-kipi-o-Haililani, who was mentioned in the chant 
of the fishermen of Manaka’a. He composed the following chant for a cousin: 


O Hea ka lauoho, 
O Lae-nui ka lae, 
O ’la ka pepeiao, 
O Makapioi ka maka, 
O mene ka ihu, 
O Waha-’ukele ka waha 
O Auwae-lewa ka 'auwae 
O A’i-nui ka ’a-’i 
O Umauma-lahalaha ka umauma. 
O Hakane ka ’opu 
O Ipu-wai ka piko 
O Halala ka ma’i 
He ma’i no ku’u kaikua’ana. 


Hea is (the name of) his hair, 
Broad-forehead is (the name of) his forehead, 
Ia is (the name of) his ear, 

Tiny-eyes is (the name of) his eyes, 

Flat-nose is (the name of) his nose, 
Wet-mouth is (the name of) his mouth, 
Swaying-chin is (the name of) his chin 
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Big-neck is (the name of) his neck, 
Broad chest is (the name of) his chest, 
Filled-container is (the name of) his abdomen. 
Water-holder is (the name of) his navel 
Halala is (the name of) his privates. 

This is my chant for the privates of my cousin. 


Most of these chants sound like childish nonsense—about mules, hornets, 
pigs, flowers, eels, and soon. Even some of those of our ruling chiefs were more 
full of humor than dignity. A few were composed in a dignified pattern, but 
those were not as common as the others. 

There are many more chants of old Kau—chants to the gods, the chiefs, 
and those of the common people that I have not mentioned here. Religion is 
such an important subject and the chants to the gods are so numerous and so 
sacred that it seems best not to attempt discussion of them in this paper on 
chants in general, and Kau chants in particular. 

I will end with this old Kau chant: 


Ki’eki’e Kau kua makani, 

He umauma i pa ia e ke ’A’eloa, 

I ka Unulau pa a ka Unulau, 

Ina aku la paha i Nunu-weuweu, 

Ka wahine ka’ili pua o Paiaha’a, 
Alualu pua hala o Kamilo-pae-kanaka, 
He kanaka ka ia no ke ano ahiahi, 

O wau nei la no ke ano kakahiaka, 

I o ai ka inoa o na kupuna e. 


Majestic Kau of the wind-blown back, 

Whose chest is lifted to the A’eloa breeze, 

The Unulau breezes blow one after the other. 

Perhaps she is gone to Nunu-weuweu, 

My lady who gathers flowers at Paiaha’a, 

She is gone to seek the hala cluster at Kamilo-pae-kanaka. 
The other person is perhaps a child of evening hours, 

But I am a child of the morning hours. 

This I chant that my ancestors may be honored. 


A strong current draws in at Kamilo in Kau and to this day various ob- 
jects are borne by the sea to this spot. The old people say that Kamilo is 
divided in two parts, Kamilo of the chiefs and Kamilo of the commoners. 
When a chief perished at sea, his body drifted in at Kamilo-pae-kanaka the 
spot to which everything else drifted. A native of Kau who left for Puna, 
always sent a message home by tying a /ei (garland) or loin cloth, or maybe 
just a cord to a cluster of hala (pandanus), and tossing it into the sea at 
Halaniani in Puna. The current carried it directly to Kamilo in Kau, where 
loved ones watched as anxiously and eagerly for the message of his safe ar- 
rival as we wait today for the postman to bring a letter. 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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FILIPINO FULKLORE 
COLLECTED BY Lucetta K. RATCLIFF 


In 1908 while a teacher for the United States government in the provincial 
high school in Pagsanjan, Laguna, I suggested to a class that had been study- 
ing Washington Irving’s Alhambra the collecting of local folk tales.! The fol- 
lowing are selected from those written by the pupils. 

The first group concerns the pinciple of evil. 


I 
1. “A Legend of the Asuangs”’ 
By Antonio Maceda 


When I was a little boy, I was told by my grandfather a story about the asuang. 
The asuang is a person who has the power to change into a kind of monster with 
a relish for human flesh. There are two kinds of asuangs, the kind that walks and 
the kind that flies. The walking asuang can appear in any animal’s form, but only 
as a male. It is his custom to sleep by day and to wander at night in the form of 
whatever animal he may choose. If an asuang does not go out at night to wander 
about, he becomes sick. The asuang enters the garden to destroy the plants, but 
if you know his real name and call it, he will stop at once. The asuang loves to 
wait under the house of a pregnant woman waiting for the birth of the child to 
steal the baby. In former times a pregnant woman did not dare to go away from 
the house for fear of seeing an asuang which would cause a miscarriage. It is the 
custom of the flying asuang, which is usually a female, to mark her body with a 
certain oil under the arms; then, stretching her arms from the window, her limbs 
are left behind, and she flies away in the form of some bird to seek for food. Now, 
if those living in the same house wish the asuang not to return, they move the limbs 
to another corner of the room, and then the two parts of the body have difficulty 
in joining. If they can not join before four in the morning, it is impossible ever 
after. Other charms against asuangs are garlic, ashes, and salt. 

In the town of Binangunan, in the province of Tayabas, it is said that nearly all 
the people of the town are asuangs. Once it happened that three young men decided 
to make a tour from town to town, and upon approaching Binangunan they saw 
three beautiful ladies with bright faces and long hair carrying water from a spring in 
long hollow bamboo pails. The young men asked if they could carry the pails for them. 
The ladies granted the young men’s request, and afterwards all went to the ladies’ 
house where the men lodged that night. The ladies lived alone in a large beautifully 
ornamented house. After a long conversation night came, and all sat down to dinner. 
After eating, they slept in different chambers, the ladies in the front and the young 
men in the rear. After ten o’clock the latter heard the young ladies stir and go to the 


1 These folk tales, collected by Mrs. Lucetta Kellenbarger Ratcliff and her students more 
than forty years ago, were accepted for publication in the Journal in 1939 by its then editor, the 
late Ruth Benedict. Since Dr. Benedict retired from the editorship at the end of the same year, 
the tales were not published, but handed down in the backlog to subsequent editors. Although 
some of the tales may not derive directly from oral tradition, exhibit literary embellishment, 
and lack discussion and annotation, the editors have nevertheless chosen to include them in 
the “Pacific Number” because of their wide variety of types and motifs. The author’s classi- 
fications have been kept, but numbers have been added to facilitate reference. Spellings deriv- 
ing from faulty grammar have not been normalized.—TuE Epttors. 
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back part of the house. Using a bit of oil, they flew away, leaving their six lower 
limbs lying upon a bench. After their departure the young men changed the limbs 
around so that when the ladies returned at four, they had great confusion in joining 
the bodies to their lower limbs, and they saw that the young men had changed them 
around. When it was nearly four in the morning, they asked the men to put their 
limbs in the right order, promising to marry them if they did so. The young men 
arranged them in order, so then all the bodies were joined and the three became 
ladies with ordinary bodies. Afterward they were married to the young men. 

After the wedding, one of the asuangs said to the husbands, “If you do not wish 
us to be asuangs any more, we will carry you on our backs to the other shore of the 
sea where you will pluck three lemons from the lemon tree growing on the shore, and 
these you must put into three jars of water for us to drink. When we have drunk all 
the water, tie our feet and hang us to a tree, heads downward, and beat us till we 
vomit a crow-like thing, which you must cut into very small pieces.” 

The men obeyed their wives. Pedro’s wife vomited the black thing after a long 
beating. He cut it to pieces so she was then unable to become an asuang again. The 
other two failed to beat long enough out of mercy to their wives, so they were still 
asuangs. 

Some time after this, each couple removed to a separate habitation. Later a notice 
came to the asuangs from their president of a meeting in their hall far away from 
Binangunan. The two asuangs flew there, carrying their husbands on their backs. As 
they entered the hall, they saw nearly all the asuangs assembled eating dinner. The 
four newcomers sat down to eat also, but the two husbands who were not asuangs saw 
that what they were going to eat was the flesh of human bodies, such as fingers, ears, 
and such parts. Yet one husband tasted a piece and as it tasted fresh, he called for 
salt. What do you think the asuangs did? All flew away, even the two wives who, 
however, returned later to get the men and to carry them home. 

A few days after this occurred the two asuangs left their home at night again and 
went to the meeting of the asuangs, but this time alone. Suddenly their president 
ordered the two wives to be put into prison for life as a punishment for what their 
husbands had done. When the husbands were tired of waiting for many months for 
the return of their wives, they decided to go back to their own town, leaving their 
companion, for he had now a good and faithful wife. 


2. ‘The Tianac” 
By Alfredo B. Caliputan 


Once upon a time an old fisherman lived in a little hut in a town near the Bay Lake. 
Mabute, the only son of this fisherman, was a sensible boy. One day when Mabute 
was washing the rice, the earthen pot was broken. This accident alarmed him, and he 
decided to run away from the house for fear that his father would beat him. 

Many weeks elapsed, yet Mabute did not return, and no word concerning him was 
heard, so his father abandoned the hope of seeing him again. Now Mabute had gone 
to his cousin, Matacao, and they often had a good time together. One evening when 
the sky was dark and the rain was gently falling, Mabute and Matacao were wander- 
ing together to the house of Mabute’s sweetheart; that house was quite far away in 
the cocoanut groves. As they were walking together, Mabute said, ‘“‘Oh! we are very 
brave! See! there is no one else who dares to wander in this lonely place.” 

“We are brave because we have an important errand, to visit your lady, Masarap,” 
replied Matacao. After these jovial words, peace seemed to reign, broken only by the 
happy voice of a baby at play. But Mabute was terrified by the voice. Matacao, how- 
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ever, was not frightened at all. Mabute urged that they run away because he thought 
that that voice was the voice of the asuang. 

“No, no,” replied Matacao, ‘‘we are brave and we must not run.” 

“But what shall we do in this dangerous place if it should be the asuang?”’ asked 
Mabute. ‘‘Let us go nearer to see what the sound really is,” said Matacao. 

This time Mabute agreed and so they went in that direction. Reaching the place 
where the voice had seemed to come from, they found a very plump baby lying on the 
wide leaf of a banana plant. Mabute immediately lifted him up and kissed him many 
times. ‘Oho! What good fortune!”’ said Mabute with pride, “I should like to take good 
care of this baby, so that when he grows up to be a lad, I may have a fine servant to 
prepare my food, to clean my shoes, and to pick up the cocoanut shells.” 

“It is mine by right, because if I had let you run a while ago, then you would not 
have found the baby,’’ said Matacao with anger. 

As they were conversing together, Matacao became still more angry, and he 
rushed to the bamboo fence to get a club. When Mabute saw this, he tried to lay 
down the baby which they were quarreling about. Suddenly the baby was changed to 
an ugly old man, with a frightful aspect. This old man had long mustaches and beard, 
his nose was flat, his eyes were smaller than a peseta, and one of his feet was short. 
Mabute was so terrified that his hair began to stand on end. When the tianac per- 
ceived that Mabute was afraid, he bit Mabute’s arm. Of course, Mabute cried as 
loudly as he could for help, for he felt sure that the tianac would kill him. Fortunately 
the tianac ceased biting and gradually disappeared. Matacao ran home, and Mabute 
ran after him faster than he had expected. When they reached the house, they were 
very tired and everybody in the house was alarmed. 

“What is the matter, Mabute?”’ said Pacita, the mother of Matacao, with astonish- 
ment. 

“The tianac, the tianac bit me!’’ replied Mabute shaking with fright. 

“What about the tianac?’’ asked Pacita. 

“Bit me!” replied Mabute pointing to his left arm. 

“Oh! the tianac bit you? He does not harm you unless you harm him. I have 
observed that many times, and now I will tell you more about him. The tianac’s left 
foot is always short while the right one is very long, so that when he sits, his right 
knee is higher than his head. The dissimilarity of the tianac’s feet makes him difficult 
to walk or run, yet he is a fine jumper and he can jump as far as he wishes. So if you 
can see a baby or hear the cry of a baby, don’t heed him, and just repeat to yourself, 
‘Jesus, Maria y Josef’; then the tianac will disappear, and you will no longer hear its 
crying.” : 

“Suppose I run?” asked Mabute. 

“No, you are not to run. Because if you run and show your cowardice, then he will 
bite you for fun,” said Pacita with a wise air. 


3. “The Tikbalang”’ 
By Dolores Zafra 


The tikbalang is a kind of monster which looks like a man, having very long feet 
so that when he sits on a bench or on his heels his knees are higher than his head. The 
tikbalang can imitate anybody he likes. Sometimes he is visible to men, and some- 
times not. His especial delight is to lead people on the wrong road. 

One day, when a farmer’s young son, called Jeronimo, was going to his cousin’s 
house in the cocoanut grove, a tikbalang appeared in the form of an old man and told 
Jeronimo to follow him as his guide. The poor boy was guided on the wrong road. He 
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was led to a place surrounded with bamboo trees where he could not escape. Then he 
was conducted into a small pretty house inside the bamboo trees. There he was left 
alone and began to cry, for he was separated from his relatives, and he was very 
hungry but had nothing to eat. For two days his relatives waited for his return but in 
vain, so they went into a cousin's house and asked if Jeronimo had been there. They 
answered that they had not seen him. Then his relatives searched for him, and after 
three days, they found him in the small pretty house inside the bamboo trees where 
he was left by the tikbalang. He was very pale because he was afraid and very hungry, 
They carried him to his house and when he reached home he had fever, for the 
tikbalang wished him to have that kind of sickness for one week. The poor Jeronimo 
lay on his bed for three days, could not eat, and no one could cure him, not even the 
physicians called by his relatives. When the week was ended, however, Jeronimo 
gradually grew better. 
4. “The Cafré”’ 


By Pastor J. Maceda 


On the other side of the Balanak River just south of Pagsanjan is a barrio called 
San Francisco. A poor couple once lived there with a daughter named Juana. She 
was one day walking in the cocoanut groves where she met the cafré in the form of a 
fine looking young man. 

“Good morning, Miss Juana,” he said in a courteous way, and her answer was a 
sweet good morning. Then she invited him to take a walk with her, because she was 
alone and because she thought that he was her good lover, Andres. The man gladly 
went with her. They talked together about their future home, and all too soon they 
reached the house of Juana where they parted with sweet smiles. 

As it was the month of May, sacred to the Virgin, the barrio was having a religious 
procession of the cross every night. Very many girls were fond of going with the 
procession, and Juana was one of them. It happened that one night she was at the 
rear of the procession. She noticed some one walking behind her so she looked back 
and saw a man about as tall as a big banana plant. She was so badly frightened that 
she ran into the midst of the procession shouting, “‘The cafré is after us!” The proces- 
sion was confused in a moment. Many men went to fight the cafré, but he ran so fast 
that no one could overtake him. He was soon lost in the darkness. The men went back 
to the procession, and there they saw that the girls were so terrified that they could 
neither hold up their candles nor could they say their prayers. After the procession 
had reached the Ermita, a small chapel, Juana went home with some friends; and on 
their way she saw Andres looking for her. From their conversation she found out that 
Andres was not the one who had walked with her that morning. Then she began to be 
afraid because she knew that it had been the cafré who had talked with her. She 
would not even permit her friends to go an inch away from her, and in this way she 
reached her home unharmed. 

It was soon well known to the people that a cafré was in the barrio and that he was 
in love with Juana. The girls ceased going with the procession. Every night after the 
procession all the men gathered in the groves about the house of Juana with their 
bolos, because the cafré was often seen near that house. At midnight when all were 
asleep, he would go from one house to another to disturb the people by shaking the 
posts of their houses and by groaning like a lion. 

Soon the news spread to the town so that many went to the village to help the 
barrio people. One night there were about four hundred people, among whom were two 
policemen with their guns. These two policemen saw the cafré leaning by a cocoanut 
tree, and at once fired at him. He roared like a lion and then vanished from sight. The 
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men investigated the place, but there was nothing except a tall banana plant which 
the bullets had pierced. After that night the cafré did not appear again. 


(Note: The writer of this story was present two years ago when the shooting 
occurred.) 
5. ‘The Celebration of the Dewata”’ 


By Miguel Pato 


In olden times the people believed in many anitos, but now very few civilized 
Filipinos believe in them. Yet still there are some people who celebrate an annual 
feast for the anitos, called the Dewata. My friend invited me last year to see this 
curious celebration. They usually celebrate this Dewata in the month of August. 
Before the celebration they invite many people, especially those who have a Dewata 
like theirs. When the appointed day comes, the man who celebrates the Dewata puts 
bands of red ribbon on his body in order to distinguish himself. They put an altar in 
the house and also on the ground in front of the stairway. They cut the nodes of small 
bamboos and put them on these altars; inside of these bamboo nodes they put wine, 
because they think that the spirits of their ancestors and enchanted people will come 
and drink the wine. The man decorated with bands of ribbon dances with a sword in 
front of the altar. After a few moments he descends the steps and dances in front of 
the altar with a spear. Soon, with his spear, he strikes a pig which they have placed in 
front of the altar. Then other men kill this pig and make grand preparations. During 
this time you can hear the men and women shouting and clapping their hands with 
joy. After this the man with the ribbons goes up into the house and dances there. 
They use the drum only, and everybody can dance with swords or daggers. They be- 
lieve that during their celebration the spirits of their ancestors and the enchanted 
people are present to see the game. After the game they bring forth food and put the 
plates on the floor. Then the chief of these Dewata calls the spirits to eat, but no one 
ever sees the spirits when they come. They celebrate this feast in order to move the 
spirits to grant them good crops and to guard them from pestilence and other mis- 
fortune. 


6. ‘‘The Monster of the Balanac” 
By Ponciano Lorena 


In one of its many windings, the Balanac River forms a cove where the water is 
very deep and the direct rays of the sun are kept away by the thick leaves of the 
bamboo leaning from the bank above. Formerly this spacious, shady cove was a 
favorite bathing place for every age and sex, because of its natural beauty and peace- 
ful surroundings. There were always a number of people in the place. 

Once upon a time there appeared at this spot a mysterious monster with a body half 
fish and half human. The bathers were filled with consternation. This creature was 
said to have its dwelling in a cave under the bank. This cave was supposed by many to 
be made of gold, for whenever the monster appeared, gold could be found on the bank. 
At midnight this monster would appear on the surface of the water riding in a golden 
chariot with a torch in his hand, but when the sun began to rise in the East, this 
chariot would disappear suddenly, leaving the water black for a little while. Many 
said that this monster fed on human beings. After a time people began to be frightened 
and consequently they abandoned the bathing place. Yet, when the news of this 
monster was spread abroad, people came even from other towns to peer from among 
the clumps of bamboo, hoping to catch a glimpse of the mysterious monster, but in 
vain, for no one has seen it these many years. 
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The following group of tales deals with enchantment, kindly water spirits, 
or magic as an aid to the lazy. 


II 
7. ‘Legend of Halimumog”’ 
By Honorio Montecillo 


In Alaminos, there was once a very extensive farm on which many farmers to- 
gether with their families lived in separate cottages. This farm was located at the foot 
of the mountain, where according to tradition, an Enchanted Man lived, who pos- 
sessed precious treasures. Often when these farmers were gathered together at rest 
under a spreading tree near their cottages, as was their habit, each told a story 
about the Enchanted Man. One favorite story was that, in earlier times, the farmers 
could talk to that man and could even borrow some needful things, especially all kinds 
of plates to be used on wedding days. But it happened that a dishonest, odd looking 
fellow did not return what he had borrowed, so after that no one could see the En- 
chanted Man again. 

One day before the Enchanted Man had been offended, one of these farmers, 
named Remigio, was plowing steadily, when he saw the form of an old man, standing 
at one end of his rice fields. It seemed to him that the old man seemed to be waiting 
for something, so he made his carabao go toward him, but when Remigio came close 
to the stranger, he saw him holding a kind of basket filled with tomatoes, radishes, 
onions, and meat. Then the old man talked to Remigio, asking his help to carry his 
basket to his house, pointing out the location on the mountainside. Hearing these 
words, Remigio hesitated, for he did not know of such a habitation. As he was think- 
ing, the tradition, related so often by his companions concerning the Enchanted Man, 
came to his mind so he bore the old man aid. After walking a few minutes up the hill- 
side, they arrived very soon at a long building situated under a big tui tree, the posi- 
tion of which was very familiar to Remigio, but he had never seen such a long, large 
building before. Entering the house, very much surprised, he saw a long corridor with 
a room at one end, which made him wonder still more. On each side of this was a row 
of jars, the contents of which he did not know. 

The old man took him into the room, where a sum of money was given to him asa 
reward. This room was so richly decorated that it awed the farmer, as he had never 
seen such beautiful furnishings before. There were an ottoman and a rocking-chair 
in which he was invited to sit; so he seated himself, but jumped up very suddenly 
like a deer that hears the gun, for suddenly he thought that he would turn over. The 
old man just stood still and said to him, ‘‘Whenever you need my help, you need only 
come back here and you will obtain aid in whatever you may need.” Before Remigio 
left the house, all the jars on both sides of the corridor were opened for him to look in, 
and he beheld such wealth that he easily determined to return in his next difficulty as 
the Enchanted Man said. When he departed, he was warned not to let other persons, 
even his own family, know where he had been, nor how he had obtained the money. 
Then the farmer went home and continued plowing with his carabao. He gave the 
money to his helpmate and followed the advice of the Enchanted Man. Thereafter, he 
often went back to the old man’s house, which could not be seen by others, to get 
anything he lacked. His wife’s curiosity was soon aroused, and she asked him day 
after day about the matter, but he merely replied, ‘‘Keep still.” 

As time went on, he became very well-to-do; but he still worked hard and always 
kept the warning of the Enchanted Man in his mind. Once when Remigio was with 
the friendly old man, he was offered a jar filled with wealth to be taken to his cottage 
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at midnight with no other help than his carabao. The Enchanted Man wished to go to 
some other place for several months, so he desired to provide Remigio with a liberal 
supply to cover his needs in his absence. After the warning had been again called to 
his mind, the old man told him that he would place the jar on the top of a mound, 
whence the farmer could roll it down to his sledge easily. Accepting the offer gladly, 
Remigio went home to prepare for the enterprise. 

His curious helpmate, seeing him preparing strong rope, the sledge and the yoke, 
asked what it all meant. He was so overjoyed at the prospect of great riches that un- 
fortunately he told everything frankly, concluding with the announcement that now 
his Enchanted Friend would give him the jar of wealth. His wife advised him to take 
their eldest son with him. At first, the farmer refused to consider it, but he knew the 
jar was too heavy for him so he consented. Midnight came, and they started to go 
with their carabao pulling the sledge. When they came to the mound, they found the 
heavy jar exactly as promised. Then Remigio took hold of the jar, and with the aid 
of his son he rolled it down to the sledge. As the mound was very steep, the jar slid 
and bounded on the sledge very suddenly. At once the earth opened and the jar dis- 
appeared. The farmer, bitterly disappointed, then repented in vain of his foolish dis- 
obedience. 

After this, the unfortunate farmer related the story to one of his neighbors, named 
Mariano. This ambitious man, who claimed to know something about the magic 
power, replied to him with enthusiasm, ‘‘Keep still, my friend, and we can find it; 
at midnight we will go with pick-axe and spade to the place where it disappeared, and 
I will tell you where it is to be dug out. But I advise you not to speak a word while 
there, nor to be frightened whatever you may see when we are digging.” 

The appointed time came, and they soon arrived at the foot of the mound. Mariane 
knocked and knocked the ground with his hand, and held his ear listening closely. 
Finally he told Remigio where the jar was to be dug out. At first Remigio dug the 
ground; then his friend, Mariano, took his place. As Mariano was digging and 
Remigio stood silent, he saw many terrible and frightful creatures, among which were 
snakes with heads lifted up, wild boars with very long tusks and their bristles raised, 
and the form of a big, tall, black man with a whip in his hands. All of these seemed to 
be approaching near and nearer to seize them. At last, unable to endure his fright 
longer, he exclaimed, ‘‘Let us go home now, my friend.” 

Upon hearing these words, Mariano’s face became disfigured with rage and he said, 
“I was already touching the rim of the jar of wealth; but when you spoke, it at once 
sank down.”’ Then the two unfortunate friends went home full of sadness, and the 
Enchanted Man has not been seen there again up to this present time. 


8. ‘“‘The Naiad of Botocan Fall’’ 
By Unisimo Solisa 


In the province of La Luguna, there is a town named Majayjay, which has a small 
river on the east, known as the Botocan, with a beautiful fall. This fall is two hundred 
and fifteen feet high, but you imagine that it is higher, for much of the water is 
changed into vapor and whenever the sun shines upon the fall, one or more rainbows 
are seen. The water falls into a rocky basin, then flows away in a red bed between 
precipitous walls of rocks covered with foliage. In front of this fall just at the edge of 
the precipice is a big tree covered from top to bottom with inscriptions in an unknown 
language. At the bottom behind this fall is a spacious cave inhabited by a wonderful 
naiad. This naiad is a golden princess dressed in a garment adorned with the most 
precious jewels and gold. In her habitation, she has a servant and also a golden cow, 
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a golden centipede, and many other golden things; for whatsoever the naiad uses jg 
made of gold. 

Our ancestors have many traditions concerning this naiad. About the time of the 
American occupation, a poor little girl living in a barrio of Majayjay was Passing 
near the fall with her mother one twilight when she stopped to wash her feet in a 
stream near by. After the mother had passed on, the little girl heard her name called 
and looking up, she saw the fair naiad. Following her guidance, the little girl stepped 
into the stream; and lo! the water on which she stepped was changed into golden 
sand. Upon her arrival at the naiad’s cave, she was very much bewildered and amazed 
at the decorations of her habitation. The naiad gave this poor girl a great sum of 
money including bracelets, necklaces, rings and earrings, saying that she must not 
tell where these valuables came from. Although the bag of gold was very heavy, yet 
the little girl went away without any difficulty because the naiad helped her at first in 
carrying it; but as she proceeded alone, the bag became heavier and heavier until she 
had to ask for aid. When she reached home, her mother asked her where that money 
came from; but she said that she must not ask, for it was a secrét. Finally the mother 
asked her so persistently that she could not keep quiet longer, so she had to tell the for- 
bidden secret; but after so doing, she found no money in the chest where she had hid- 
den her treasure. 

Another tradition is that if any man brought a white cock, that is, one with feathers, 
legs, claws, bill, and other parts all white, the naiad would come out from her cave 
and would call the man and give him money in exchange for the cock. 

During the guerilla warfare between the Americans and Filipinos, an American 
captain who was stationed at Majayjay once went to Botocan to take a bath. When he 
reached the river, he decided first to go to the bottom of the fall; he did so and when he 
arrived there, he saw the golden centipede. So he dived suddenly to catch him and as 
the golden centipede was so big that he could not move quickly, the captain caught 
one of his legs. He made this one leg into two big rings. When the Americans heard 
about this treasure, many of them went there, and they have continued to visit the 
falls until the present time; but whenever an American or any foreigner goes then, 
even if it be Mr. William H. Taft, it rains heavily although the sun shines brightly. 

Once a skilful miner came and, slipping up, he suddenly put some magic medicine 
at the entrance of the naiad’s cave; but although he caught the naiad’s servant, she 
herself escaped. The naiad was seen that night riding in a ship in.the air accompanied 
by innumerable butterflies, and she sailed away to the top of Banajao Mountain. But 
she soon returned to her beloved haunt and has often been seen since. 


9. ‘The Caliraya Fall” 
By Getulio A. Glorioso 


There is no tradition I like better than the tale of the Caliraya Fall, which is 
situated about six miles northeast of the town of Cavinti. The Caliraya River pro- 
duces a most wild and desolate impression, because it is surrounded by a dense forest, 
and all the shadows on the water, the rocks, and even the water itself, look black; but 
in its lower course are huge stones at the base of a cliff over which the water of the fall 
rushes, and in its mist one always sees a rainbow. 

The people living near regard the fall as a wonder, for it has two different sounds, 
which foretell the weather as accurately as a weather bureau. When the sound of the 
roaring is very low, even if it be in the midst of the hot, dry season, bad weather 
follows on the next day; but after several days when the waterfall begins to sound 
very loud, it is known that the next day will be very pleasant and bright. 
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According to an old tradition which has heen told from generation to generation, 
this fall is controlled by a naiad. There is a story of an old fisherwoman ignorant of 
the naiad’s power over the fall, who once on a bright morning approached the place. 
At first, as she drew near enough to the fall to see the huge stones below, she stood 
wondering, for the white clothes, which she had at first seen spread on the rocks, had 
suddenly disappeared. She remained quiet behind a clump of bamboo and watched 
the place to see if she could catch a glimpse of the clothes again and if she could tell 
whose clothes they were, but in vain. Then the rain came and darkened the place. 
Soon she began to feel very much afraid, and she returned home, keeping her ex- 
perience secret for some time. 

Meanwhile she heard about the naiad and her magic so she went a second time to the 
river with her younger sister, both carrying clothes to wash. The sun shone very hot, 
for it was nearly noon. They piled their clothes on a big flat stone near the fall, and the 
sister at once began to wash, squatting and pounding the garments on the stone. The 
elder sister was wandering about the fall, hoping to catch a glimpse of the naiad, for 
she had heard that the naiad granted magical power to that mortal who was so 
fortunate as to win her favor, often enriching the happy person with gold. On this day, 
however, no trace of the naiad could be seen, but in a short time the waterfall began 
to roar loudly and waves rose in the river until the flat washing stone was covered. 
The sisters, very much frightened, ran home in haste, leaving some of the washing 
behind. That same night the elder one felt sick, and little by little the secret of what 
she had done leaked out. The whole family then understood that her sudden illness 
had been caused by fright, and the story gradually spread throughout the village. 


to. “Juan the Lazy” 
By Maximo A. Madridejos 


In a little village in the mountains there once lived a poor old farmer, who had only 
one son named Juan Zafiro. Little Juan’s father loved him very much and taught him 
how to read and write when he was seven years of age; but unfortunately when he was 
about eight years old, his father died, so he and his mother lived alone in their little 
cottage. His mother worked very hard on the farm; but Juan, though he ought to 
have worked to help her, stayed in the cottage and did not like to work. The people 
called him Juan the Lazy. When he was very hungry he just called his mother to give 
him food and water. 

One day he called his mother, for he wished to take a bath in the river; so his mother 
called for aid from her neighbors to carry Juan to the river. Having arrived at the 
river, the neighbors told her that she should not take such care of Juan; they advised 
her to leave him by the bank and he would go home himself when he was very 
hungry, so she abandoned him. Juan stayed there like a statue on the bank of the river 
crying and calling his mother. Many people who saw him said, “Move, Juan. Go 
home, you lazy boy.” 

Until it was about two o'clock in the afternoon Juan stood there and at that time 
no people were passing by, for all were taking their siesta. It happened then that 
Juan saw a package of papers floating on the stream. He immediately reached out for 
it; he opened it at once and found a book of seven pages. The book contained nothing 
except the word ‘“Fibicoy,” written on each page. When he pronounced the word 
“Fibicoy,” the little book answered, ‘What, sir, have you anything to command? I 
am ready to do it.”” Juan was very glad when he heard these words, and he said 
eagerly, ‘‘Fibicoy, carry me home.” After saying this, Juan found himself in his cot- 
tage, and the book lying on his bosom. His mother was not at home at that time, so he 
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called Fibicoy again to bring him the best kind of food, for he was very hungry. After 
that he gave the book many commands, and the book obeyed him every time. His 
mother wondered at the change in her son because she was not called upon to take 
any more care of him. 

Not far from Juan's cottage there was a town famous for its beautiful buildings, 
but Juan had never been there. As he was anxious to visit this town, he ordered 
Fibicoy to carry him there. It happened that when Juan was at the gate of the town, 
he heard the sound of the bells; as he had never heard so many church bells ringing 
before, he immediately rushed away in terror and ran very fast through the groves 
toward his village. He did not know where he was and had forgotten all that he had 
seen on his way. But the next morning, when he found that Fibicoy was not on his 
bosom, he went again toward the town to find the precious book. He cried very 
loudly ‘‘Fibicoy, Fibicoy”’; but as no one answered, he still traveled on. Upon reaching 
the gate again, he found his little book lying on the road. This time he visited the 
town, and after he had seen all the pretty houses he ordered Fibicoy again to carry 
him to his cottage. 

Not long afterwards his mother and his neighbors discovered his secret. Then many 
people went to Juan to ask all about his book, for they believed that the book was 
given him by a magician who was a friend of his father; many others said that the 
book had been the property of his ancestor many years ago. It is said that Juan and 
his neighbors received benefit from the book in all of their difficulties. 


11. “The Magic Handkerchief” 
By Maroiano Rosero 


Once upon a time there lived a young couple who were not very happy. The hus- 
band, Antonio, was a lazy fellow who would never work. His wife worked very hard 
to earn their living while he spent the time idling. As the wife could not any longer 
stand feeding her lazy husband, she went away and stayed with her neighbors, leaving 
her lazy husband alone in the house. One midday when the day was very hot, he fell 
asleep and dreamt that a vision appeared, telling him that God would kill him or else 
take his arms and legs from him if he would not work while on earth. 

When the man woke up, he was terrified by that dream, and looking from the 
window he saw an ear of corn lying on the ground. He decided to plant this corn and 
to try to work, fearing that the dream might come true. The next day he went out to 
the woods and built a tent for himself where he spent the night. The third day he 
planted the corn; and in a short time the stalks bore wheat, corn, rice and millet, and 
the grain spread to five times the original size of the ground where he had planted the 
grains of the one ear of corn. 

One morning as he was strolling on his farm, he suddenly saw a white horse ravaging 
his grain, but when the horse saw him, it ran away towards the forest. When Antonio 
returned to his tent, he thought it would be better to make a trap to catch the horse, 
so he set to work and made one. At night he set the trap where he had seen the horse 
eating the grain. 

When he woke up the next morning, he unhooked his spear from the post and 
went to his trap. As he approached, he saw the horse entangled there and ran to spear 
him; but the horse said that if Antonio would spare his life he would reward him. So 
saying, the horse lay down on the ground and told Antonio to take the white handker- 
chief from his belly, as it was magical and would give Antonio whatever he wanted. To 
Antonio’s surprise the horse opened his belly and revealed the handkerchief which 
Antonio eagerly seized. 
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Antonio led the horse to his tent, and the first thing he did was to ask for a golden 
carriage. It at once appeared, and he rode downtown to get his wife. At first she did 
not know him; but when Antonio told her that he was her own lazy husband, they 
embraced each other and lived happily ever after with that magic handkerchief and 
became the richest couple in that town. 


12. ‘‘Doro and the Magic Medal” 


By Leopoldo B. Uichanco 


There once lived in the district of Surigao in the island of Mindanao a poor old 
Moro who gained his living by hunting and selling wild animals from the forest. He 
had a small son, Doro by name, who had a great dislike for labor. 

The boy grew up without learning any kind of work. When Doro was almost a 
young man, his father died, and then there was nobody to support him. Poor Doro! 
He presented himself to their Datu and applied for the easiest work possible. This 
Datu had a daughter (a princess we may call her) known by the name of Silay, who 
was the beauty of all Moroland. Many Batus and other Moros of high rank sought 
her hand in marriage. 

Doro was fortunate enough to obtain a position in the chief’s household. The Datu 
appointed him to bring wood for fuel from the forest every day. When Doro had 
finished his task, he would pass the rest of the day enjoying a siesta. 

One day when Doro was about to cut down a small tree in the forest, he heard from 
a distance a strange voice, as if through a bamboo tube, calling him by name. He 
looked around, but there was nobody to be seen. 

“Doro!” repeated the voice, ‘Quick! Hurry!” The boy looked again and was 
frightened at seeing a large non-venomous snake, called sawa by the Filipinos. The 
head of this sawa was caught in the mouth of a wild carabao in such a way that it 
could not get out. 

Doro would have run away, filled with fear, had not the sawa spoken again. ‘‘Be 
not afraid of me,” cried the sawa: “I mean not to harm you. Know that I am the only 
son of the Datu of the district of Misamis. I promise you a reward from my father if 
you will release me from this captivity.” 

“With all my heart,’’ replied Doro, giving the head of the carabao a hard blow with 
his stone hatchet, which killed it at once. Then with all his energy he seized the body 
of the sawa and pulled it out of the beast’s mouth. 

The sawa was now set free. With joy, he asked Doro to follow him that he might 
receive the promised reward from his father. They went to Misamis where the sawa’s 
father lived. When the father heard about the misfortune of his son and the service 
rendered him by Doro, he determined to reward the youth fittingly. Now the Datu 
had a magic medal which entered his mouth by day for protection, but came forth by 
night to wander in unknown places. This the sawa’s father presented to Doro, saying, 
“This medal is of wonderful value. Happy is he who possesses such a charm, for any- 
thing in the world is ready to obey his commands. But be careful! Dare not let a 
woman lay her hand upon it or she will bear a child and you will get into trouble.” 

After receiving this reward, Doro went away to the nearest forest and cutting down 
a big tree, he seated himself upon it. ‘‘Carry me,” said he, ‘‘to Surigao to the home of 
the Datu.’’ The tree obeyed him and went as swiftly, it is said, as an express train. 

When Doro reached his home, the Datu was away engaged in warfare with some 
rival tribe. Silay was alone in the house with her maiden companions. She noticed 
how strangely Doro arrived. Full of envy, she called to him. ‘Why do you dare,” 
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said she, ‘‘to excel your chief by so doing? Or do you intend to make yourself chief in 
your master’s place?” 

The meek and yielding Doro was frightened so he started to tell the princess all 
about it. 

“Oh!”’ said Silay, “that medal ought to be mine, for you ought not to excel your 
superior. Come! Give it to me quickly.” 

“But ...,’’ replied Doro. 

“Dare not say another word,”’ interposed the princess. Doro would have explained 
the evil power of the medal, but the princess took it by force and angrily ordered 
Doro from her presence. Doro went back to his work, hating Silay for depriving him 
of his medal. 

The prophecy of the Datu of Misamis came true. In due time Silay bore a son. 
The most peculiar thing about this boy was that he could creep immediately after 
being born. 

A few days after the birth of the child, the Datu arrived. He was very angry on 
finding that his only daughter had borne a child, and he at once sought out the cause. 
All the members of the household declared that Doro had been the cause of the mis- 
fortune. The Datu then summoned Doro to a trial. Doro explained the power of the 
medal and ended by saying sorrowfully, ‘I would have explained to her about the 
evil power of the medal, but she took it from me by force and would not allow me to 
say a word.” 

The Datu decided that Doro was not to blame, but his daughter, Silay. All that day 
the Datu was sunk in thought and all night was sleepless, thinking of what to do in 
order that the terrible misfortune of the princess would not reach the ears of the 
members of his tribe. At length he thought of a plan. He issued orders to all the males 
in his household. ‘‘On the third day,’’ said he, “‘a large table is to be prepared in the 
yard of the house. Each of you is obliged to bring one kind of food for the table. He 
whose offer is eaten by the son of Silay, who will be placed in the middle, will have 
her for a wife.” 

When the third day arrived, each of the Moros in the household prepared the most 
delicious of Moro foods to be offered on the table. Each of them had an offering ex- 
cepting Doro. The kind old Datu noticed this. ‘‘What’s the matter with you, Doro?” 
said the Datu. ‘“‘Don’t you like being a candidate in this contest? Or would you not 
want to accept Silay for your wife should you happen to win her?” 

“IT do not mean that,” replied Doro; ‘‘but I have no money to buy anything.”’ 

“Well! Is that the only trouble?”’ interrupted the Datu. ‘‘Here are seven centavos. 
Buy anything you choose.” 

Doro accepted them with joy. He hastened to the store and bought different 
varieties of bananas—lacatan, morado, tundoc, and gloria. The table was then com- 
plete. Watch well! The infant was placed in the middle. The heart of each com- 
petitor beat as if to break through his ribs. The infant could find nothing that suited 
him until creeping to the other end of the table, he found Doro’s bananas and, being 
attracted by the color, he ate three of them. 

Lucky youth! Doro was no longer a wood cutter! On the next morning the marriage 
was celebrated with wild music by Moro bands. After the celebration the couple were 
led to their home with loud shoutings and cryings by the savage Moros. The title of 
Datu was given to Doro, and from that time he was reverenced and honored as the 
Datu of Surigao. 


The following are examples of the tale with a moral. 
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Ill 
13. ‘‘How Sampaloc Lake Got its Name” 


By Melamo Dans Valdellon 


At the southwestern base of San Cristobal Mountain is the town of San Pablo, the 
largest of all the towns in the province of Laguna. From the front of the church a 
long wide street bordered by acacias can be seen leading to the north, and following 
this street one reaches Sampaloc Lake, one of many near the town. 

According to tradition, that lake was not there many years ago, but in its place 
was the large luxurious plantation of a churlish farmer. In the midst of the plantation 
was his house beside which stood two sampalocs, bearing sweeter fruits than is usual 
with such trees. 

One day a crowd of small boys was standing before the farmer’s cottage, one of 
whom was a well-born boy but an odd-looking fellow with golden nates hair. He was 
eagerly addressing the farmer in a low voice. 

“We boys have come together to ask if you will please give us some sampaloc 
fruit.” 

“Ha! Sampaloc fruit without pay?’ asked the farmer. 

“Yes, sir, without pay,’’ all answered. 

“Well, boys, my sampaloc fruit is for sale, and only friars, priests, and other high 
men in the town have or will have these without pay; and my sampalocs,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘are not for boys who do not know how to appreciate a kind-hearted act.” 

“We do know how, sir,” was the answer; ‘‘and we can each help you when we be- 
come men.” 

“But surely I can’t give them to you,” and the farmer returned to his carabao and 
plow. 

“Well, excuse us for troubling you,” cried the boys; ‘‘but don’t be angry at us.” 
After a whilé as the farmer was a little farther from the boys, each of them picked up 
astone and threw it at the sampaloc trees. The farmer saw them when he turned his 
carabao around at the end of the furrow; and running upon them he whipped each 
of the boys whom he could catch, so that many of the boys ran home crying. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day, an old woman dressed as a beggar came 
before the door of the churlish farmer with her little son who had been very eager the 
day before to have some sampalocs, and she politely asked him if he would please give 
her and her boy some sweet sampalocs. 

“Without pay?” asked the farmer vexed. 

“Yes, sir, without pay,’’ was the answer. 

“My sampalocs are for sale, as your son, I know, learned yesterday,” he replied, 
“and only friars, priests, and the Capitan Municipal and other principales in the town 
have had or will have my sampalocs. To a beggar like you, from whom I could not 
hope for any help if I ever got into trouble, surely I cannot give them.” 

“Oh! unkind man,” she said,” if priests, the capitan, principales, and friars, who 
are always giving you heavy loads to bear and fatal blows, are the only ones who have 
had or will have your sweet sampalocs, and those who are poor, the beggars like us, 
unable to buy your sampalocs, receive none, then oh! selfish man, churlish farmer, this 
is your last day and you will not see another morning on the earth.” 

“Abah! why ... ?”’ asked the farmer scornfully. 

“Because from tomorrow on you will live everlastingly under water,’’ she answered. 

Having said these words, the old woman departed with her crying boy. The 
mother and the son had not gone far from the farmer’s cottage when a sound like 
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rolling thunder was heard all over San Pablo; many people went to the place from 
which the sound came, but seeing the farmer’s plantation slowly sinking, they were 
very much terrified and ran away. 

“Oh! that is the punishment of God that has fallen upon that unkind and churlish 
farmer,’’ many said. 

“Because of his superior sampalocs he became proud and selfish; now he will live 
ever more under that lake,’”’ the old woman continued. 

Ever since the lake has been known as Sampaloc Lake. 


14. “‘A Sunken House” 
By Alfonsa Caballes 


Once upon a time there lived a man and a woman who never had any children. 
Every day they went to the church to pray, and they burned many candles before the 
altar in order that God might grant them a child to inherit their property; they 
vowed that if they were to have child, they would not let it step its feet on the ground 
as long as they were living. 

Finally their prayer was granted. They had a child, a girl. She was very sweet and 
pretty, and her parents never allowed her to go out doors without a guardian to carry 
her. By and by when she became a young lady, her parents forbade her to step on the 
ground as long as they were living; and everything she wished from out doors she had 
to order. 

One day while her parents were away, a misfortune befell her. She took her em- 
broidery and went to the window to sew. At the same time a young man, who was 
passing by the.window, stopped to watch her. Wishing to prove how faithfully she 
could keep her promise to her parents, he took a pole and knocked her thread from 
the window so that it fell on the ground. As the maiden had no more thread and 
wished to finish her work, she desired to have the thread very much; as she was 
ashamed to give orders to the young man, she herself went down. As soon as she 
stepped on the ground, the house sank and the maiden and the young man became 
alligators. On the site of the house was quickly formed a deep, black lake full of alliga- 
tors. Even to this day the lake may be seen near San Pablo; and it is always the 
custom of the fisherwomen to throw the first fish that they catch to the alligators. 
If they did not do this, the alligators would eat them. 


The following appears to be a variant of ‘Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” 


15. “The Maiden and the Monkeys” 


Once there lived a man and his wife with their young beautiful daughter. When the 
maiden was yet young, her mother died. The man was very lonely at the death of his 
wife so he soon married another woman. The new wife was jealous of the young 
maiden and secretly drove her away from home. She wandered into the woods. Wild 
fruits were her only food. But one day, while she was walking near a brook, she found 
a small cottage. This was the home of the monkeys, but they were not there. She 
went to the cottage, and on the table she found small plates containing food and 
small glasses of water, so she ate and drank. After that, she went to sleep in a small 
bedroom. When evening came, the monkeys returned home and found that the food 
was gone. One of the monkeys went to the bedroom and found the young maiden 
sleeping. He did not wake her. From that time the monkeys were very kind to her and 
considered her as one of their companions. When the stepmother heard this, she 
wanted to poison the young maiden. Disguising herself as an old woman selling apples, 
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she put poison in one of the applies and went to the woods. When she arrived at the 
monkeys’ house they were not there. She offered the apples for sale; but the maiden 
would not buy, so the woman gave her the apple. The maiden then began to eat and 
after a short time she fell fainting. The woman went away, hoping the maiden would 
die. When the monkeys arrived, they found that the maiden was lying as if dead and 
began to cry loudly. It happened that a gentleman was passing near the cottage. He 
went to the cottage, looked at the body, and asked the monkeys to give him the body 
of the maiden, which they did willingly, as they thought he understood better than 
they how to bury it properly. He carried the body about a mile from the cottage 
when suddenly the maiden vomited the poisonous apple and regained consciousness. 
The gentleman asked her to marry him, and she gladly consented. They went to the 
house of the gentleman where they were to be married. The maiden went to invite 
her father to attend the ceremonies. When he saw the maiden he fainted, for he had 
thought she was already dead. The shock was so great that he did not recover. 


IV. RELIGIOUS LEGENDS 


The following group of etiological myths shows the influence of Spanish 
Catholicism: 
16. ‘‘Two Legends of the Holy Family” 


By Eladio Sablan 


Of all the many traditions told of St. Joseph and the Virgin Mary, I shall relate to 
you two legends of how the carabao got its white streak and how the lanzones got the 
marks under their thick skin. 

In the days of old on Christmas Eve, the Savior was born in a humble stable in 
Bethlehem far from the ears or eyes of men. 

But many animals led thither by the dear Father were present praising the Sacred 
Baby in a sort of singing; the carabao, however, a large, crude animal with quick 
sudden movements, venturing too near the simple cradle, made a very loud noise 
which disturbed the Holy Baby and roused the anger of St. Joseph. To make the 
carabao move back, St. Joseph flicked him with a white handkerchief, which hit 
him just below his neck. Since then, every carabao calf is marked with a white streak 
below the neck which never disappears, causing the carabao to be slow in motion and 
to call with a soft voice even though a large awkward animal. 

According to tradition, the Virgin Mary with the Holy Baby in her arms was once 
traveling through the forest of something-or-other. It happened that she had brought 
no food, and the Christ Child and the Virgin became very hungry so the sweet 
Mother was forced to seek some food in the surrounding forest. The first tree which 
she encountered was an ordinary tree but loaded with fruits arranged in clusters like 
grapes. The bark of the tree was gray. The branches were few but with thick, large 
and tough leaves. This was the tree bearing lanzones. The Virgin picked some fruits, 
pinched the thick skin open and tried to eat the pulp. Though it was then a poison, it 
did not kill her. From that time the pulp has borne the marks of the pressure of the 
nails of the Virgin and the people began its cultivation until at present the lazone is a 
delicious fruit, found in abundant quantities in Laguna, to which province it is pe- 
culiar. 

17. “Origin of the Cocoanut”’ 


By Julian M. Quist 


When I was a very small boy, I was told by an old woman a story which I have 
never forgotten of how the cocoanut happened to grow in the Philippines. 
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In the little town of San Mateo, there lived a couple who had been married for many 
years but never had a single child. One morning while they were eating their break- 
fast, the man questioned his wife, for he was a jolly little fellow who smoked his pipe 
in all the luxury of calm retirement. And so he said, ‘What do you think of going to 
Obando and praying to La Purisima, the Miraculous Virgin, to give us a child?” 

‘Well and good,”’ answered the woman, smiling with joy. 

So on the next day they prepared for their journey, leaving the care of the house to 
some neighbors. On the third day they reached Obando and directed their steps 
straight to the church where they knelt down and prayed. After praying, they vowed 
before the Virgin that if they could only have a child, he should become a sexton at the 
age of nine. For nine days they went to the church and prayed in this way and after 
that they went home. 

In the course of time, the little child was born. He was very different from many 
other children, for his head was as round as an orange, having a mouth, a nose, and an 
eye. The mother and the father could not express their happiness. They inquired of 
the doctor what to feed their baby, and the latter said that goat’s milk would do. 

Many weeks and months elapsed and the little round baby grew a little bigger. 
Sometimes the father would not go out to work but would stay and play with his 
child. Oftentimes he would throw the baby up, then catch him like a ball. One time 
he put the baby on the window sill and called him to jump down to the floor. As he 
was laughing and calling, the little child was struggling to answer his father’s calls, 
when he suddenly fell from the window in the other direction. 

The father looked out suddenly, but no sign of the baby was to be seen. The 
mother was so out of patience that she was very angry. They went to a fortune teller 
and inquired what should be done about the matter. The latter said that they did not 
need to worry, that the time would come when their son would bear many sons and 
they would have many grandchildren. He further told them to remember the place 
where the child had fallen and to sprinkle it with goat’s milk and water three times a 
day. Inside of a month a little tree with long pointed leaves had grown on the spot and 
in seven years more the tree produced fruit, a large and round one. When the coir was 
removed from the fruit, a brown nut was found, having three holes representing the 
mouth, the nose, and the one eye of the little child. This was the first cocoanut ever 
seen in the Philippines. 


18. ‘San Isidro Hill”’ 
By Elisa Cordero 


Behind the romantic town of Pagsanjan rises San Isidro Hill, famous for its natural 
beauty. 

A legendary story is connected with this place. The old people narrate that when 
this hill was yet covered with a forest, there was a golden cow, supposed to be the very 
rich treasury of this place, which ran back and forth all night, but always stopped in 
the morning with her face toward the southeast, where the mestizos dwelt, and with 
her tail to the northwest, where the natives lived. This action of the cow was in- 
terpreted by the people to explain why the mestizos are rich, because fortune or riches 
is facing them, while the natives in the northwest are poor, because the cow has her 
back to them. This story is often told even now by the lower class of people. 

Another story is also told concerning this hill. There was once a farmer, poor but 
religious and honest, who cherished a great devotion to the Virgin Mary. His name 
was Isidro, whence the name of this hill was derived. One day when he was plowing 
his rice field, the day became so hot that he could not endure the thirst he was suffer- 
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ing. He was far from the town and could not find water. On his way home he found a 
solid rock where he climbed to rest himself. But the day became hotter and hotter so 
that his tongue was parched with thirst. He smote the rock with his staff, and from 
this rock clear, pure water burst forth. Isidro with delight drank thereof, thanking 
Heaven for it and especially the Virgin Mary, because of her kindness. He continued 
to be a farmer, honest and religious, and when he met his death, he was considered by 
his neighbors a saint. 

If one climbs the steep ascent of San Isidro today, one can see a boulder beside the 
path, with a little hole in its top, always full of water. 


19. ““The Legend of Bay” 
By Godofredo Rivera 


In former days the town of Bay was on the beautiful shore of Lake Bay, but now it 
stands far back from the shore on the bank of a small, sluggish river. 

When the town was still on the shore of the lake, the Catholic Church stood in the 
center of the town. It was supported by two religious native ladies who went to mass 
every day. The people in those early times paid more attention to religion and cared 
more to obtain eternal life in the spiritual world. They lived peacefully, and faternity 
existed among them. The Spanish priest, a Franciscan, Pascual Tarcuat by name, 
celebrated mass every morning; but he was not to say the mass until the two ladies 
who supported the church had arrived. For several years all went on smoothly with- 
out much trouble as Padre Tarcuat was patient enough to wait for them every morn- 
ing. 

But one day it was already very late in the morning and the ladies had not come, 
the pious worshipers were impatiently waiting for the mass, and the priest was very 
hungry. When he saw how eager his people were to hear the mass, he was obliged to 
celebrate it without waiting longer. During the ceremony, the two ladies arrived and 
found the priest at the altar celebrating the mass. In anger they walked directly to 
the altar and upon reaching it, one violently boxed the cheeks of Padre Tarcuat, the 
other laying hold of his flowing beard in spite of the priest’s efforts to break away. 
At length they dragged him away from the altar by pulling at the rough cord which 
the Franciscans wear around the waist. Now in the church great consternation arose, 
the mass was left unfinished, angry discussion and tumult were heard everywhere; on 
every street corner people stood talking excitedly. At sunset the priest abandoned the 
town. While he was in the banca, just before embarking in the casco, he faced the 
town, took off one of his sandals and threw it toward the town. After that, several 
calamities befell Bay and at the end of six months a very disastrous earthquake made 
the whole town sink into the ground. 

A new Bay was built farther up the shore. Now it is a center of commerce and many 
cascos stop there for loading and unloading of cargoes. To prove the veracity of this 
story, another may be told of a casco that once stopped at the very spot where the 
old Bay sank and dropped anchor. When the casco was ready to sail away, the pilot 
started to lift up the anchor. He put forth all his strength, but could not move it, so 
he called his companions and all joined together in the effort. All their strength was 
exerted in vain, so the captain ordered one of his sailors to dive and investigate the 
matter. The diver discovered that the anchor was fastened in the bell of the church 
tower of the old Bay. Even today the top of the tower may be seen when the water is 
very clear at the spot where the town sank. 


In the next group the Catholic legends have been localized. 
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20. ‘‘The Unbaptized Servant”’ 
By Juan A. Rosales 


Once upon a time there was a priest in Majayjay who had an unbaptized servant, 
This priest took special notice of his servant because he was always kind and true, 
After many years of faithful service to the priest, he finally was elected a member of 
the town council and was always kind and just to the people. After holding this office 
several years he died. Then his master, the priest, buried him in the cemetery of the 
Christians, for he did not know that he was not a Christian. 

Not many days had passed when this servant of the priest appeared as a ghost in 
the town, where he walked in the street every night. Wherever he passed, a great 
pestilence fell upon the people. Therefore the people watched each day to see in which 
street people became sick and the following night they moved to that street, for they 
thought that the spirit had passed there the night before and there they might be 
safe, as he would choose some other street thereafter. As many of the people died 
every day, the report of the pestilence spread abroad. Finally there came two hale and 
hearty strangers who proceeded to the town council and offered to drive away this 
ghost. That day they were busily sharpening their bolos. At night they watched for 
the spirit to pass. At length he came crying in a most deep, horrible voice. As he was 
advancing, they met and wrestled with him until he became tired. The spirit jumped 
and trembled, trying to escape, but it was in vain. During their tiresome struggle, 
they had not noticed that dawn was finally approaching. Then the spirit begged them 
to set him free, and he would tell them the cause of his appearing every night. When 
freed, he said, ‘‘The reason that I appear here is because my master, not knowing that 
I had never been baptized, buried me in consecrated soil; so if you will dig my bones 
out of the cemetery of the Christians and cast them out of the town, I will not come 
here any more.” 

After he had described his grave, they said, ‘‘Go now, most destructive man, but 
remember not to come again.’’ Afterwards he departed, and the two men went to 
the cemetery, dug up the bones, and threw them out of the town. 

Then the strangers presented themselves to the priest, announcing that they had 
driven away the evil spirit. The priest asked them, ‘‘What reward shall I offer to you 
for saving the people from this great pestilence?” 

They replied, ‘‘We do not want great and valuable rewards, but only that every 
year, from now on, you send oil to the church with one hundred and fifteen steps and 
furnish light every night to the patron of your church.” After saying this, they de- 
parted. Then the priest knew that one of the benefactors was the patron of Mavitac 
and the other, of Majayjay. After that time the spirit never came again; but the 
people have continued up to the present time to send a gift of oil to Mavitac every 
year. 


(Note: Near Mavitac there are no cocoanut groves; the gift of oil from 
Majayjay is for the use of the church.) 


21. ‘The Virgin of Los Banos” 


By Antonio Amador Perez 


At the dawn of the seventeenth Century, Los Baos, a little town in the province 
of La Laguna, rose in popularity and renown on account of her miraculous Virgin. 
For many years before this the inhabitants of Los Banos had been so familiar with the 
stories of her miracles that they became very indifferent to her, and as time went on, 
her miracles were no longer respected. One morning a footprint was seen on a block 
of stone at the entrance to the church by a faithful old woman, whereupon she scat- 
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tered the news to the whole town. The priests explained it as meaning that the people 
of the town would suffer some misfortunes. Another footprint was seen by a wild 
wicked man on a stone by the Danipalit, a fall just outside the town. Near the foot- 
print was a tub upon which traces of locks were seen. Besides this tub there was 
another with a piece of soap and some clothes, so the humble people believed it to be 
the washing tub of the Virgin who had visited their town again to remind them of 
her love and care for them even though they had forgotten to praise her. Now many 
people from the neighboring towns make a pilgrimage every year in the month of 
December to see the miraculous Virgin. 


22. ‘‘How Paete was Twice Saved”’ 
By Eusebio N. Quesada 


Several years ago there was once a great conflagration in Paete, a village on the 
eastern shore of Lake Bay. The fire, it was said, was so great that the water in the 
stream in the center of the village boiled. The people, of course, were in great alarm 
and could do nothing but seek to escape from the fire, calling on God to have mercy 
upon them. Suddenly the sky became incomprehensibly dark and rain fell from the 
clouds, extinguishing the fire. When the fire was entirely out, it was found that a 
pious man had gone during the conflagration to the chapel, where an image of San 
Antonio de Padua, the patron of rain, was kept and had sprinkled water on the saint, 
praying the while. All the people became so very much attached to the belief that the 
bathing of the image was the cause of the sudden rain that ever since the village has 
celebrated the festival day of this saint in a small chapel erected in his honor. 

The patron of the village is Santiago Apostol. Not very long after the great con- 
flagration, the Moros happened to reach San Antonio, a small village in the mountain, 
about two miles from Paete. Great was the terror of the people. They first entered 
the church and took away the golden goblet of the sacred sacrament and other valu- 
able things. Then they plundered and robbed the village. The people, in order to save 
their lives, walked on their hands and feet, and imitated the lowing of a cow, so 
perhaps the Moros thought they were animals. Several of these Moros began their 
march toward Paete; but Santiago, the patron saint, came down miraculously from 
heaven, well armed, riding on his angelic steed, and took his stand as a guard on the 
road to Paete. Very soon the Moros arrived and were greatly frightened by the saint’s 
glorious but terrible appearance. The angelic steed charged upon the thickest of the 
throng, whereupon the saint’s lance overturned everything that was presented. All 
were killed except two or three who ran away to call for help for their companions. 
While marching down, something miraculous must have happened, for when the 
Moros viewed the tower of the church of Paete, they promptly returned to San An- 
tonio and departed from the village. After their departure, the people looked for the 
golden goblet, and they found it in a rice field where the carabaos were gathering to- 
gether kneeling down. What about the patron? He had vanished; how, nobody could 
tell. Yet the footprint of his horse is still to be seen marked on a wide stone, where the 
patron took his stand. Tradition says that several old men once turned over the stone 
and found the same footprint on the other side. 


23. ‘The Legend of the Gate of Pagsanhan” 
By Perpetuo C. Fernandez 


At the end of Rigal street there is an important gate on the road leading toward 
Santa Cruz. On top of the gate is the Spanish coat of arms with the crest above, 
guarded on each side by a lion. 

It is told that in former times as the Spaniards were once marching from Santa 
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Cruz toward this town with guns and a cannon, upon approaching the gate, they saw 
a woman bearing a flaming sword in her right hand appear who marked a line in the 
street saying that if the Spaniards entered the town for destruction they would al] 
be put to death, but if they came with a friendly purpose and would not destroy the 
town they could enter. After hearing these words the Spaniards were filled with fear 
and returned to Santa Cruz. 

A few months after this the robbers from the different towns assembled and or. 
ganized a band in the town of Magdalena. As they were then strong enough, they be- 
gan to rob Magdalena of money and other valuable things. Then they proceeded to 
other towns, such as Santa Cruz, Lilio, Nagcarlang, Mahayhay, and San Pablo, rob- 
bing wherever they went, but they did not go to Pagsanhan. After they had plundered 
the different towns, they went back to Magdalena and there news came to them that 
the treasury in the town of Pagsanhan had plenty of money, so they decided to makea 
raid there. Before they started, however, one of the leaders ordered a member of the 
band to hang a piece of white cloth on a slender bamboo and put it in the middle of 
an open field in order that they might see if the wind blew the cloth, because that 
was their sign; if the wind moved the cloth, they believed that danger would befall 
them. That day was calm and no breeze stirred the white cloth so they started. 

As they were marching along, when they were yet very far from Pagsanhan, they 
fired a few guns so the people in the town were greatly excited, summoning the people 
in the barrios to come to the town to help them defend the place against the approach- 
ing band of brigands. Then the lieutenants of the barrios ordered the bugles made of 
horn to be blown, which was the custom in those days; and finally all the people were 
assembled in the central town. As they reached the town, the bells were ringing as 
loudly as though a great town holiday had come. Some people were putting forth their 
best efforts preparing to keep away the robbers if they should attempt to enter, while 
others, not knowing what to do, prayed to the Virgin Maria Guadalupe to save the 
town. When the robbers were near the gate, an old woman with a black cloth on her 
head went outside the gate and began to wave the cloth. Soon the sky became very 
dark, the thunder rolled, and the lightning flashed, so that the robbers were afraid to 
enter the town and rode away toward Santa Cruz. In gratitude to Maria Guadalupe 
for her aid in this threatened danger she was made the patroness of the town. 

Some years after this the Americans one day came riding over from Santa Cruz. 
They had formed the plan to fire a volley when near the gate which should be an- 
swered by the firing of guns by the Americans approaching from Lumbang. When 
the American soldiers were near the gate, they saw the Spanish coat of arms and the 
crest gleaming in the sunshine and sparkling lights that seemed to come from the 
lions’ mouths. Immediately they held their guns downward and entered the town 
without a shot. 


24. ‘“The Legend of St. Sebastian”’ 
By Pilar Ejercito 


On the west side of the Bumbungan River where it is joined by the Balanak there is 
a village called San Sabastian in honor of St. Sebastian, its patron. This saint, as is 
believed by some peasants of the place, was a great fisherman, who was very pious 
and lived in a very simple manner. One day, as he was fishing in the river, a band of 
savages seized him and fastened him on a tree where he was cruelly martyred. Since 
that time, the tree that witnessed his suffering and death became sacred to the San 
Sebastian people. No one could cut any branches or leaf of it. The only thing that 
could be carried away was the fallen leaves which they use to cure sickness, as they 
were believed in those days to be a powerful medicine. Year after year this tree re- 
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mained standing when suddenly it disappeared miraculously. The people sought it in 
the valleys and forests, but they were unable to find it. They erected a chapel on the 
place where the tree once stood and named it ‘“‘Capilla de San Sebastian.”” After a 
long period of time a great fire occurred in the village, burning many houses including 
the chapel. The image of St. Sebastian escaped from the burning chapel and swam 
across the Bumbungan River. After many vain searches it was finally found in the 
river Labo by the people of Lumbang, who then made St. Sebastian the patron saint 
of their town also. 

The Lumbang people celebrate the fiesta day of this saint every year on the twen- 
tieth of January. At three o’clock in the afternoon, there is a religious procession on 
the Bumbungan river. The image of St. Sebastian is escorted by the priests to the 
river and placed on a pagoda, made of two very large canoes lashed together, artisti- 
cally decorated with cocoanut and anahan leaves. The procession moves slowly up the 
river toward Pagsanjan between lines of stately palms and in the distance may be 
seen Mt. Banajao crowned with clouds. As the procession returns toward Lumbang 
the women and children on the banks of the river are pouring water over their bodies, 
for the water is supposed to have healing qualities as the saint passes. 


25. ‘‘How the Church of Santa Maria was Built” 
By Sixto R. Domine 


In ancient times the hill on which the Roman Church of Santa Maria now stands 
was a beautiful place. There was a particular tree called guava with broad spreading 
branches which bore beautiful flowers and fruits. Other kinds of guavas bear big, 
rough fruits; but this kind bears fine, small, smooth fruit. 

It is said that every evening when the Angelus rang St. Mary appeared sitting on 
one of its branches. 

Once one evening a man from the market was walking near the foot of this hill. 
As the Angelus rang, he took his hat off and began to pray as he walked along. As he 
prayed and looked up to heaven, he saw an old woman sitting on one of the branches 
of that guava beckoning to him. The man began to run as fast as he could dropping all 
the shellfish, eggplants, and bananas he had bought in the market. When he reached 
home, he could hardly say a word about what had happened to him. After he had 
eaten his supper—and a poor one it was, because of his having dropped all the things 
he brought from the market—he went to the convent to narrate that event to the 
priest. He did not walk along that road near the foot of the hill, but walked by an- 
other way, for he was afraid he might see the old woman again. 

Upon entering the convent, he saw the priest sitting on a chair, holding his cigar 
blowing the smoke through his flat nose. He saluted the priest and kissed his hand, 
for it was the custom at that time and even now to kiss the hand of a priest. As they 
were talking, the man said. “Sir, as I was walking on the street at the time when 
the Angelus was ringing, I saw an old woman on the branch of the guava tree beckon- 
ing to me. I began to run as fast as I could, for I thought she was a ghost; and I fear 
she is there yet.” 

“Let us go and see,”’ said the priest, and so they went with clubs in their hands. 
They went to the spot where the man had seen her; but they did not see the old 
woman, for she wanted only to appear to one person. Therefore the priest said to the 
man, “Brother, I think this old woman wants to tell something to somebody, and to- 
morrow evening I will come here and talk to her if I can.” So they went home. 

The next morning was pleasant, and the sun shone brightly. Soon it was evening, 
and at last the Angelus was ringing. The priest went away from the convent as though 
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he were going to take a walk. He walked toward the street at the foot of the hill, and 
as he was walking and praying, he saw the old woman beckoning to him from the 
guava tree. The priest immediately walked toward her as fast as he could, but his 
body was shaking and his hair stood up. When he came near the tree the old woman 
said, ‘‘Don’t be afraid, wise priest, for the old woman who is talking to you is the 
mother of Jesus Christ. Oh! kind priest, I would like you to do one thing in this wide 
world. I will open my treasury to you, and with the riches you will get from it you 
will build a church on this hill; on this spot where this tree is growing, place my altar,” 
She then directed that he himself should come every evening during the building of 
the church to take as much money as he could carry. As they were talking, St. Mary 
said to him, ‘‘You must stay here while I go and open my treasure and while I am 
gone you must not move or else you will turn into a stick.” 

Suddenly she disappeared, but in a short time she appeared again. She then led 
him by a hitherto unseen passage into the hill through three great doors and the 
fourth door she unlocked and in that room was her treasure. St. Mary gave hima 
strong sack; he filled his sack with gold and money. When it was full, he could hardly 
lift it. So he carried it away, stooping under its weight. 

He was led by her again through the three big doors. As he stepped from the fourth 
door, St. Mary said, ‘Tomorrow you will begin your work. Do not forget that you 
must come here every evening until you have finished the work which I told you to 
do.” The priest, as he reached home, was almost breathless. He put the sack in his 
box secretly. It is said that when he finished building the church, he was larger and 
stronger than before, for he had carried his sack from the Virgin’s treasury every 
evening. 

The next morning the priest hired some workmen to build the church, and so they 
began working as hard as they could and continued until the church was finished. Now 
it is one of the largest churches of the province of Ilocos Sur. If you will climb to the 
top of the tower of the church, you will have a grand panorama of the surrounding 
country, with the blue black sea in the distance. 

After a few years the priest died at his convent. Now many people think that he 
buried a large part of the money left from the building of the church under the con- 
vent, and that thousands and thousands of jars of gold, money, and precious stones 
are buried in that hill. 


26. ‘‘The Miserable Children”’ 
By Orcenio L. Bonifacio 


Once upon a time there lived a wretched family on a farm near Zamboanga, a city 
of Mindanao. The father’s name was Malupit, and the mother’s Mapagpayo, and 
they had two children, a son, Mapagtiis, and a daughter Maganda. The occupation of 
Malupit was to cut trees in the forest and sell them in the market. But when Mapag- 
tiis was about nine years old and his sister about five, their father could no longer 
support them and he became very cruel. 

So on one cloudy morning when the roses were blooming sadly Malupit drove his 
children from his house without any cause. He said, “I don’t like to see you children 
here any more.’’ The grieved mother begged her husband not to drive the children 
from their house, but Malupit did not listen to her pleading. Mapagtiis took his sister 
and asked his father to forgive them, if they had done anything wrong, but their 
father pushed them from the door saying, “I don’t like to hear any more talking. Go 
away!” 

The poor mother was very sad. The lonely children went to the bushes near the 
house and waited till Mapagtiis knew that their parents were eating; then he with his 
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little sister went under the house. When Mapagpayo saw her children under the 
house, she secretly dropped some rice through the space of the split bamboo floor. 
Then Mapagtiis picked up the rice bit by bit and fed his little sister and himself. The 
poor mother did this every time they ate. One morning when Malupit was eating 
with his wife, he discovered what she was doing. He asked, ‘‘Why did you drop the 
rice on the ground?” He then caught sight of his two children under the house picking 
up the rice which their mother had dropped, so he punished his wife severely and told 
his children not to come there any more. 

The two miserable children then began wnieten’ in the forest. They ate fruits 
and slept in the bushes at night. One day when Maganda became thirsty, Mapagtiis 
climbed a tree and looked for a place where he could get some water for his little 
sister. He saw a small hut about five miles from the tree, so he took his sister’s hand 
and began journeying thither. 

When they reached the hut, they found nobody inside. There was no furniture, 
nothing but a picture of the Virgin Mary hanging on one side of the cottage. Mapag- 
tiis and Maganda knelt before the Virgin Mary, praying her to give them some food. 
Immediately there appeared before them an abundance of food and clothes for each 
of them. They were very thankful to the Virgin, who graciously talked with them 
from the picture. They called the picture ‘‘Nani, Mamma.”’ This picture served as 
their guardian in every way, and furnished all they needed. These children lived with 
the picture of the Virgin until they were grown, and to both came good fortune. 
Maganda married the son of a chief, and Mapagtiis married a chief’s daughter. 


V. FABLES 
27. ‘The Old Woman and the Hawk” 
By Ramon Alvarez 


Once upon a time there was an old woman living in a county. This old woman was 
very, very poor. She had a cavan of rice. As she was alone and could not afford the 
time to watch the rice drying in the sun, and besides she was cooking for her dinner, 
she called the hawk to watch the rice. 

Then the hawk came and said, ‘‘What do you want, old woman?” 

“T have something for you to work,” said the old woman. ‘Please watch my rice in 
front of my house during this whole day, and I will pay for your services to me.” 

“Why can you not watch?” said the hawk. 

“No, I can’t because I cannot do two works at the same time,” said the old woman. 

“All right,”’ said the hawk. 

“Please watch carefully the rice because the chickens, hens, and roosters might eat 
the rice, and if any one of them may come, eat them,” said the old woman. 

Then afterward the chickens came and said, ‘‘Good morning, hawk.” 

“Good morning,”’ replied the hawk and asked, ‘“‘Why are you here for?”’ 

“We are here to eat the rice,”’ said the chickens. 

“No, you cannot eat this rice, but I am the one who will eat you,” said the hawk. 

“Why are you going to eat us?”’ asked the chickens. 

“Why, because the old woman told me that any kind of animals may come to eat 
the rice, I should eat them too.” 

So the hawk eats the chickens. And thus whenever the chickens see the hawk, they 
ran away and escaped from the hawk, for the hawk was now very fond of eating chick- 
ens. 

Finally the twilight came, and the old woman put the rice into the sack. Then the 
old woman called the hawk and presented a big white wide handkerchief. 
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‘What is this used for?” asked the hawk. 

“This is used for putting some food,”’ replied the woman. 

‘Please tie it around my neck, will you?” said the hawk. 

Then the woman tied it around his neck and said, ‘‘Please keep this handkerchief 
for our friendship.” 

Finally the hawk bade farwell to the woman and said, ‘‘Good-by, I'll travel around 
the world.” 

“‘Good-by,”’ said the old woman. ‘‘Good fortune be with you.” 

And thus old people say that that white feathers around hawk’s neck was the 
handkerchief of the old woman. 


28. “A Cat and a Dog”’ 
By Mariano Brendia 


Once upon a time there was a cat attending the master at Innar. A dog was walking 
to and fro acting as a captain among domestic animals in the house; and after awhile 
the master threw a bone to the dog, and the dog went to the kitchen and chewed it, 
Then a cat gazing at his master received a piece of meat; and then he ate it. By and 
by the master threw again some bones and small pieces of meat for both of them, but 
the dog acted so powerfully and gave nothing to the cat. 

Finally the cat said, ‘‘Why do you greedily receive the meat, Mr. Dog? Are you not 
yet satisfied with the bones given to you. Do you prefer to become fat or too fat indeed 
that your stomach may burst when it gets full.” 

Then the dog answered with rage, and trying to kill the cat, “Well! who are you, 
poor little creature? Why do you say so? Do you like to receive my teeth?” 

The cat then answered, “Oh! Mr. Dog. I never say those ask for war, but I simply 
tell you how you feel when your stomach is full.” 

Then answered the dog with anger, “I wish not for friendship but for fight.” 

Afterwards the cat met his anger and said, ‘“‘Well! Well! Mr. Dog, what a marathon 
race we will have if you try to race with me.” 

The dog ran after the cat, but he caught nothing save the air and running as if he 
was hunting. Immediately the cat reached to a high tree and climbed up to the top. 
So the dog barked at him and feel hunger and went home for unuseful things. 


29. ‘‘A Fable Story About Animals That Talk” 
By Pedro Bulalacao 


Once a contract was made between a crocodile and a lizard. The crocodile set a 
trysting day. The lizard came on the designated place. They talked together. The 
lizard said, ‘‘Let us see who of us is stronger. To prove our strength we must have a 
race, and the one who wins should cut out the tongue of the one who gets lost.”’ 

Then the crocodile said that he agreed with that condition. The crocodile said that 
the lizard must cut out his tongue if he lost, but if he wins then he will cut his tongue 
also. 

Then they made the lizard’s home as the starting place and the crocodile’s as the 
goal, which was about two kilometers distance. Then they both started at the same 
time side by side. They used their efforts about the starting. The crocodile after run- 
ning about twenty meters, he could not run fast any more because his abdomen struck 
on the sand. The lizard kept on running as fast as he could until he reached the goal. 
There he was laughing and looking at his friend, crocodile. The lizard waited for the 
crocodile for several hours till his friend came. 

After that the lizard took out his knife and cut his friend’s tongue, and he was 
happy of having two tongues while his friend had none. 
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30. ‘The Frog, the Turtle, the Firefly and the Mosquito” 
By Lucio Atio 


One day the frog met the turtle with his house on his back. He laughed at him and 
said, “You foolish fellow, why don’t you leave that house so that you will never walk 
so slowly and awkward?” 

“My friend, it is much better to walk slowly with my house than to let it be burned 
by the firefly. You know he always carries fire, and I am afraid he will burn it when I 
amaway.” 

“Oh! foolish turtle. Bring before me the firefly, and I shall punish him so that you 
will be free of your trouble.”’ 

The firefly was brought before the frog, but he also had good reason that he was 
not punished. He said he carried fire because mosquito would bite him if he would not 
have fire with him. Then the wise frog said that the mosquito must be punished be- 
cause he was very troublesome to anyone. He ordered that when the mosquito bites 
somebody he must kill him by tapping with the hand. Since that time mosquitoes are 
tapped te death by whom they bite. 


31. ‘‘Robbers and Animals” 
By Leonor Cecilio 


There were seven societies of bandits. All the chiefs of the number of societies men- 
tioned held a meeting. The seven chiefs appointed the youngest of all the robbers to 
be the judge of them. They did not know that their judge was the most skillful of all. 
They told the judge that he must command them any kind of work and if all would 
fail he would be the king too. The Judge ordered them to get the King’s money, and 
only the money, not including the box which was very large. 

All tried many, many times and at last all failed. The judge said, ‘‘All of you fail, 
therefore I will try to do it.” 

The judge went to the palace and asked the box where his key was. The box an- 
swered, ‘‘Key is not necessary, but scissors.” 

He went to the smith to make a pair of scissors for him, but the blacksmith told 
him to get charcoal. He went to the charcoaler but told him to get wood for charcoal. 
He went to the woods, asking some branches but the trees answered, ‘‘Bring us a cup 
of water to satisfy our thirst, and we will give you some.” 

He went to the river and got water. He brought it to the woods and got the branches 
made into charcoal and made scissors and gave the scissors to the box, but the box 
refused again until he could bring him the golden needle from the back of the wild 
pig. 

Then he began to go to the pig asking one of his back-hairs, and the pig answered, 
“All right, if you bring me some dog’s meat to eat.” 

He went to the dog and asked the meat of his back and the dog said, “Yes, if you 
bring me a cup of cow’s milk.” 

She answered, ‘‘Of course, I'll give anybody who will bring me a spoonful of salt.” 

He went to the sea and asked the fishes to give him some salt, and they replied 
“You cannot get any, unless you let the sun shone on us while we are pouring the 
water on shore and the shore becomes dry you can get the salt on it.” 

The man requested to the sun that he must let him receive his heat upon the shore; 
then the sun shone very bright. As soon as the shore was dry, he got the salt. He gave 
it to the cow to get milk, the milk was given to the dog to give him meat; then he gave 
the meat to the pig so that he could get the golden hair. He got the hair and presented 
it to the box, and that was how he got the money. 
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When the animals saw him that he had got the money, they held a meeting that 
when the robber passed by, they would come together outside the door and the cow 
would be the first to stand, the pig on the back of the cow, the dog on the back of the 
pig, and they invited the other animals to go with their serenade on the street to wel. 
come the robber. 

The cow came out behind the house of the robber, secondly the pig on the back, 
then the dog on the back of pig, the goat on the back of dog, the cat on the back of 
the goat, and the last were the rooster. 

They formed together like a high cone tower and began to sing together like a 
chorus. The horse began to beat, and they began on the third beat. 

It was a wonderful voice that everybody would jumped out or run. At eight o'clock 
in the evening the robbers saw them, and they murmer that they could not tell what 
it was, so they run and escape. 


32. ‘‘The Little Bamboo and Raguini” 
By Julio Capucao 


Many years ago old people said that plants and animals could talk. 

One day a little vine called Raguini came crying to a little bamboo, and said, “Will 
you help me to stand, little bamboo?” 

The little bamboo answered that he could help her, but he was very much ashamed 
of her because before, when he was young, he had very fine hairy dress; now he had 
none. Besides he was growing tall and small: 

“Well,” said the vine, “if you are kind to help me, I shall promise you to cover your 
body with my leaves and flowers as your dress.” 

The little bamboo was very glad to hear him and to help him. The little vine began 
climbing and covering him with her leaves and flowers. So both of them were happy. 


33- ‘‘The Crab and Its Mother” 
By Primitiva Dy-Liacco 

“My child,” said a crab to her son,’’ why do you walk so awkwardly? If you wish 
to make a good appearance, you should go straight forward, and not in that one-sided 
manner.” 

“T wish to make a good appearance, mamma,”’ said the young crab; “‘and if you will 
show me how, I will try to walk straight forward.” 

“This is the way,” said she, as she made another attempt to the left. 

The little crab smiled and said, ‘‘When you learn to do it yourself, you can teach 
me,” and then went back to his play. 


34. ‘“The Dog and the Pig” 
By Higino Amargo 


The dog went to the forest to hunt some deer. He saw the wild pig having youngs. 
He was happy for he thought that he would eat the pigs for his dinner. 

When the young pigs saw him, they cried out, for they were afraid. The mother 
pig asked them, ‘‘What were you crying?” 

The young pigs answered that the big dog was approaching to us. 
&. The mother said, ‘Do not be afraid, for I should fight him.” 
# The dog tried to catch the youngs, but the mother said, “Stop, my friend, do not 
bite them, for they were not enough for your dinner.” 
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But the dog answered to them and said that he wanted to eat them, for he was 
hungry. 

The mother said, “If you would bite them, I should break your legs.” 

So the dog was angry and ran toward the pigs. The mother caught his tail and cut 
off. Then the dog ran away. He found his friend and went together to find the pigs, 
but the pigs hid themselves in the cave, so the dogs did not find them, and they be- 
came hungry. But the pigs saved their lives, and they became big. 


35: “A Pet Parrot” 
By Trinidad V. Canuto 


Once upon a time there was an old family who had found a young parrot in the hole 
of some tree. They love this parrot as their own child, for they had no son nor daughter. 

After a few months the parrot began to utter words which they taught, and since 
the parrot improved his talking, the family loved and cared so much that they spend 
their time mostly in teaching the bird how to talk. 

At last after their hard teaching, the parrot learn intelligently human language and 
could answer any question that the family ask. 

One day the family leave the house to go on some holiday of the town to celebrate 
the fiesta; but before they leave, they told the parrot to watch closely the house, for 
some robber might steal their property, placing the parrot cage in a portal at the door. 

Hardly the family had gone a mile, a man watching their leave went to the house to 
steal something and when he entered the door, the parrot asked him, ‘‘What are you 
doing there, are you a robber?” 

The man, seeing nobody, was much surprised and was about to run away when he 
saw that the parrot had done the talking so he laugh very much, ‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

Now he, knowing that the parrot could do him no harm, began to steal, but the 
parrot kept constantly asking him many questions. When the man had finished steal- 
ing, he took the cage and bring it with him; but the bird was struggling hard to open 
the door, and at last the door was open and he flew away to his master in the town. 

The bird went in where his master was and said, ‘‘ Master, there is a robber in your 
house.” So the master ran as fast as he could, following the bird, and they got to 
their house. They found no robber, and the house was empty. 

The master said, ‘‘What kind of man came here?” 

The bird answered, ‘‘A man with clothe and a hat on his head.” 

The master seemed to laugh at that answer; but, seeing that everything was empty, 
he asked the bird again, ‘‘Where did he go when he went away?” 

The bird answered, ‘‘In this way,” turning toward the place where the robber went. 

Then the man went to the place where the bird points and found the man with the 
things that he had stolen and the robber was caught. 


36. “The Rich Man and His Pets” 
By Dorotea O. Blasco 


There was a rich man who could understand the animal's languages. He had a cat 
and a dog for his pets. 

One day when he was at his dinner, his dog and cat were under his table eating 
everything that he gave them. The cat began to growl crossly and said, ‘“‘Do not eat 
them.” 

The dog was very angry and asked, “Why! Do all these meat and bones belong to 
you? Our master gives these to us to be shared.” 
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The cat replied, ‘‘Oh! yes, but next week all of our master’s cattle will die and you 
will find plenty of food.” 

When their master heard their conversation, he stopped eating and began thinking 
what he should do. He made up his mind to sell his cattle. Then he sent for a butcher 
and sold the cattle, and he was glad that he did not lose anything. 

In the next day he went to dine again. His cat and dog were underneath. He wanted 
his cat and dog to dispute again so he gave many pieces of meat. He was watching 
them, and he observed that his dog ate as much as he could. 

The cat sat up quietly and said, ‘“‘My friend, I know now that you want all the 
meat that our master gives to us. You never think of me. You care for yourself only, 
Please give me some.” 

The dog replied, ‘Well, I shall give you a little, just enough for you to last today.” 

“Have you no pity,” asked the cat, “‘if I shall starve to death?” 

The dog answered, “‘You will not starve. This evening a terrible sickness will attack 
our master and very soon he will die. His cook will prepare plenty of good food, and 
you can eat as much as you like while I will be under the house and will quarrel with 
many dogs that will come. I cannot come up, for many people will drive me away.” 

Then said the cat, ‘‘Eat as much as you can but only give me a little to recover 
my hunger.” 

The man was very sorry that he would die very soon. He went to the wisest man 
and asked some advices in order to save his life. The wisest man said, “I am so sorry 
that you will die very soon, but I cannot help you. If you did not sell your cattle, 
your death would not come sooner. Your animals will die instead of you.” 

The man went quickly home and said his prayers while walking. He was very sorry 
that he sold his cattle. 

When he arrived to his home, he said many times in a loud voice, ‘“‘Oh! my Lord, 
save my life. I will give one half of my property to the poor and the other half to the 
church if I may live for ten more years.” 

Then evening came, and he was very weak, for he spent his time thinking what 
would happen. Then about seven o’clock his sickness came. Many doctors tried to 
cure him. He said ‘‘My Lord! save my soul, carry my soul to heaven. This is the last 
to see the world. Oh! I am dying.’”’ Then he stopped and soon he died. 


37. “The Hen and the Hawk” 
By Victoria V. Odan 


A long time ago the hen and the hawk were friends. 

One day the hen went to the hawk’s house and said, ““Good morning, Mr. Hawk.” 

“Good morning,”’ answered the hawk. ‘‘Have a seat,” said the hawk. 

“Thank you,” answered the hen. 

“That was a very pleasant walk,”’ said the hawk. 

“Indeed, sir,”’ said the hen. 

“Mr. Hawk, will you let me borrow your ring?” said the hen. 

“Yes,” answered the hawk, “but you must take good care of this might you lost it.” 

“As soon as the hawk gave the ring to the hen, the hen bade good-by to the hawk. 
The ring was too large for the hen. 

One afternoon while the hen was taking a walk, the ring was lost. The hen was 
very much afraid to the hawk. The hawk went to the hen’s house and said, “Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Hawk, I lost your ring the other day when I was taking a walk.” 

“If you cannot find my ring, your chicks will be mine," said the hawk, so the hen 
began scratching on the ground to find the ring; but the hen and the hawk were 
enemies now because the ring never found again. 
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38. ‘‘The Wise Monkey and the Foolish Giant”’ 
By Louis Aguilor 


Once upon a time there lived in the forest a monkey who usually climbed from one 
tree to another along the vines. But not far from the forests lived a tremendous giant. 
One day the giant accidentally passed by the monkey’s land. ‘‘Good morning, my 
old friend,”’ said the monkey when he saw the giant. “‘What a happy day is this!” 

The giant replied, ‘‘Good morning. My, what are you doing there?” 

The monkey replied, “I am getting vines to protect me from the blowing of the 
wind. There will be a storm. Perhaps you will do the same.” 

The giant, being frightened at the words of the monkey, said kindly, ‘‘Please tie me 
in this big tree. Will you not do it?” 

The monkey said, ‘‘Yes, I will do it for you.” 

So the monkey got plenty of vines and rattan and tied the giant against the tree 
very tightly. The monkey, knowing the giant was unable to get out, immediately 
gave him a whip. 

The giant was so strong that he broke the cord. But just as he got out, monkey 
escaped from him by the nest of the bees. Finally the giant found the monkey and 
said, ‘This is the end of your life.’’ 

“Oh, I shall live longer than you,” said the monkey. “I am very powerful now. 
Do you not know that I am the guard of this house?” 

The monkey was frightened. He struck the bees’ nest and ran away, leaving the 
giant alone who was stung very badly and went down to the river to wash himself. 
There he found the monkey sitting quietly by the sleeping crocodile, with its mouth 
wide open. 

When the giant was too close, the monkey said, ‘‘Do not disturb the king sleeping 
in the room. I am now chosen the guard of the room (mouth of the crocodile).” 

The giant eagerly asked the monkey to let him go in to see the beautiful room. 
At last the monkey consented to the giant. At first the giant put his head in, and the 
monkey gave him a push, thus awakening the crocodile, which immediately swallowed 
him—and that was the end of this fable. 


39. ‘‘The Crab and the Monkey” 


By Vicenta Encisco 


One day the crab was sitting near the door of his home eating a rice cake. A monkey 
came walking by with an orange seed in his hand. 

The monkey said to the crab, ‘‘Good afternoon, Mr. Crab. How are you today?” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Monkey,” said the crab. ‘‘I am very well, thank you.” 

Then the monkey said, “I will give you this orange seed for your rice cake. You 
may plant this seed. It will grow to be an orange tree, and many oranges will grow on 
the tree.” 

The crab took the seed and gave the cake to the monkey. The crab planted the seed 
and watered it every day. When the tree was large enough, many oranges grow on it. 

One day the monkey came again to see the crab. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Crab. How 
are you this morning?” he said. 

“Good morning, Mr. Monkey,” said the crab. “I am very well, thank you.” 

“Did you plant the orange seed which I gave you?” said the monkey. 

“Yes,"’ said the crab. “It has grown, and there are many ripe oranges on it. But I 
cannot get the oranges, because I cannot climb the tree. If you will climb the tree 
and get the oranges, I will give you half of them.” 

The monkey said that he was glad to help the crab. He took a basket and climbed 
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the tree. He ate some of the best oranges, and he began to put the ripe oranges in his 
basket. He said, ‘‘This is mine.” Then he took a green orange from the tree and threw 
it at the crab on the ground and said, “That is yours.” 

When all the ripe oranges were in the basket, the crab said, ‘‘Mr. Monkey, I cannot 
eat the green oranges. You must give me half of the ripe oranges.” 

But the monkey said, “Did you not say that you would give me half of the oranges 
if I would climb the tree? So every orange I have put into my basket is mine.” 

The crab said nothing more, but he went under the tree and waited for the mon- 
key. When the monkey was coming down from the tree, the crab caught his tail with 
his big foot and pinched it. The monkey dropped the basket and climbed into the tree 
again. The crab took oranges out of the basket. He cried, ‘‘Mr. Monkey you have 
tried to cheat me, and now you shall have no oranges.” 


40. ‘‘The Wild Cat and the Deer and Bird” 
By Alipio Aguilar 


There lived in Pesia many years ago a man named Pocoy. One day, Pocoy wandered 
through the forest. While he was walking, he saw a wildcat. Pocoy followed the cat. 
This wildcat climbed the tree and the man watching the cat. When the cat reached the 
top of the tree, it found a nest with some eggs in it. 

“Bird, do not fly away from your nest, for the deer at the foot of the tree is watch- 
ing you,” said the cat. “If you left away your nest, the deer will shake the tree and the 
eggs will fall down.” 

“Thank you for your notice to me,’’ replied the bird. 

Then the cat went down and said to the deer, ‘‘Deer, do not leave your fawns, be- 
cause if you leave them, the birds will catch your fawns and use them as their food.” 

“Is that true?’’ asked the deer. 

“Yes, it is true,’’ answered the deer. 

As the result of this, the deer and the birds were died and were eaten by the wild- 
cat. 


41. “The Hunter, the Lion, the Tree, the Brook, and the Hawk”’ 
By Louisa Concepcion 


A long time ago there was a hunter walking along the forest with his dogs. When he 
was far from the town, the wind blew very hard and the rain followed. Then his dogs 
and he rested under a big tree. When the rain stopped, he continued walking. His dogs 
soon came near the cave. By and by he heard his dogs barking, because they saw a lion 
laying at the door of the cave. While the lion was laying down at the door of the cave, 
the stone fell on his back; then he could not come out. By and by the man saw the lion 
at the door of the cave. The lion said, ‘‘Please remove this stone at my back.” 

The man said, “I don’t want to, for you might eat me.” 

“No,” said the lion. ‘I will not eat. Please remove this stone, and I will give youa 
reward for your kindness,”’ said the lion. 

Then the man removed the stone, and the lion stood up. ‘‘What then will you give 
me as a reward?” asked the man. 

“T will eat you up,” said the lion. 

“Ts that your reward to me?” asked the man. The man refused. The lion was very 
willing to eat the man. 

Then the man and the lion went to the tree to ask for judge, for the man did not 
want to be eaten up by the lion. 

“Please give us your judgment,”’ the man said to the tree. 
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“What is the cause of your fighting?’’ asked the tree. 

Then the man began to tell the story. ‘While I was walking along the forest, I met 
the lion laying at the door of the cave. At the back of the lion there was a stone, and 
he asked me to remove the stone and he promised me that he will give me a reward. 
As I want to know what thing he will give, so I remove the stone at the back of the 
lion. After I remove the stone from his back, he stood up and told me that he is going 
toeat me,” the man said to the tree. 

“Yes, I agree to the lion’s reason,” said the tree. 

But the man said, ‘“‘No I don’t want to be eaten by the lion.” 

Then they went to the brook and asked for judge. 

The brook asked, ‘‘What is the cause of your fighting?’’ the man told the brook 
the same thing that he told to the tree. The brook agreed also to the reason of the 
lion. The man did not agree to the tree and the brook. 

Then they went to the hawk which was sitting on the branch of the tree. The man 
said, ‘Please give us your judgment.” 

The hawk asked, ‘‘What is the cause of your fighting?” 

The man explained the matter of their fighting. Then the hawk agreed to the reason 
of the hunter, and the hawk went to the place where they begin to fight. There the 
hawk began to ask. Then the man begin to tell the story. 

The hawk asked, ‘“‘What is the position when this man see you here?” 

Then the lion layed again at the door of the cave, and the man put again the stone 
at his back. Then the hawk said, ‘‘Now, no one placed the stone at your back; there- 
fore no one will help you to remove the stone.”’ Then the hawk sent away the man to 
his way, and the hawk flew away. 


42. ‘‘The Man and the Monkey” 
By Lorenzo R. Avenido 


Once there was a man who owned a corn farm. One day while he was in the city, a 
large monkey came into his farm and gathered some of the fruits. Not long after the 
monkey was gone, he arrived and went to his farm. The man knew that there had been 
some one come into his farm and gathered the corn. 

The next day the monkey came again and the man was at his farm, so the man knew 
that it was a monkey who got the corn. The man began to get the juice of the jackfruit 
and made it into a form of a man and placed it at the entrance of the farm. After that 
he went home. 

Meanwhile the monkey was there and got into the farm and saw the statue of a 
man standing near the door. The monkey went near it and it struck the statue and 
his feet, hand, and mouth was joint to that said statue. Not long after that the man 
came, and he was so angry and at last he bet and bet the monkey until the animal be- 
gan to talk. 

The monkey said, ‘‘Do not bet me, for I will help you to marry the daughter of the 
King.” 

The man stopped and brought it home and told him, “If so, you may go and told 
him what you had said.” 

The monkey told the king, ‘‘My master was rich so he wish to be the husband of 
your daughter,’”’ but the king did not refuse but still he agree to it. So they were 
married. 


Salem, Oregon 





FUNCTION AND MEANING OF THE KUMULIPO 
BIRTH CHANT IN ANCIENT HAWAII 


By MartTHaA W. BECKWITH 


IN THE HEBREW account of beginnings, heaven and earth and the material 
universe are the work of a primary and unique deity who performs by mere 
word of mouth a series of acts of creation. The existence of this deity is unex. 
plained and the inner impulse moving him to action is left undetermined, In 
the Greek creation story, the Theogony of Hesiod, development proceeds 
through birth, first generalized from such vaguely personified primary sources 
as Chaos and Earth, then referred directly to sexual mating under the moti- 
vating impulse of love. Thus the familiar pattern of human reproduction serves 
the Greek poet as a means of threading together the rich and complex cata- 
logue of nature deities, monsters, and giants conceived as governing the ma- 
terial universe in the age preceding the advent of mankind. Both poets, 
Hebrew and Greek, begin with some primary deity or deities. In the Hebrew 
the world takes shape directly through the will of the deity; in the Greek, 
through the natural process of conception and birth from parent sources. 

It is interesting to find that the poet of the Hawaiian “‘genealogical prayer 
chant”’ called the Kumulipo, ‘‘Beginning in deep darkness,’’ or ‘‘in the far 
past,’”’ has hit upon a similar device to that employed by the Greek, in order 
to give a lively sense of progression to animal and plant forms, each ‘‘born” 
(hanau), sometimes one class as ‘‘child’’ of another, sometimes without speci- 
fied parent relation, but each paired with an opposite as land and sea speties. 
The chant is thus divided into sixteen sections, the first seven, each with its 
pair of parent abstractions, listing the births of plant and animal life belong- 
ing to the non-human world called the Po; the eighth section recording the 
birth of gods and men and the dawn of “‘light’”’ ushering in the world of living 
men called the ‘‘Ao’’; and the last eight repeating the genealogies and recall- 
ing the life stories of ancestral gods and demigods born into the genealogical 
line.! 

The chant has been looked upon by scholars as an attempted philosophical 
explanation of how the world came to be, such as a primitive people would 
express in the form of myth. It has hence been called the ‘‘Hawaiian song of 
creation.”’ A closer study of the chant in connection with similar compositions 
reported from other Polynesian groups leads me to conclude that the under- 
lying theme is not the coming into being of the material world through a pro- 
gressive development of life on earth. This is merely the figure after which 


1 He Pule Heiau. He Kumu Lipo no Alapai wahine (A Temple Prayer. A Beginning in Deep 
Darkness for the woman Alapai). (Hawaiian manuscript collection, LI.) 

He pule ho’ola’a ali’i, He Kumulipo no Ka-I-imamao, a ia Alapai wahine (A prayer for the 
consecration of a chief, A Kumulipo for Ka-I-i-mamao and (handed down) to the woman 
Alapai. (Printed under King Kalakaua, Honolulu, 1889.) 

An account of the Creation of the World according to Hawaiian tradition, translated... 
by (Queen) Liliuokalani of Hawaii. Prayer of Dedication. The Creation for Ka I i mamao, 
from him to his daughter Alapai wahine . . . . (Composed by Keaulumoku in 1700 . . . . Boston, 
1907.) 
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the poet has shaped his theme. The chant is in fact centered upon the concep- 
tion and birth of the sacred child to whom it is dedicated, the child through 
whom the family stock is to be continued and of whose birth indeed the 
cosmogonic beginnings serve as analogue and in some sort as determinant. 

The Kumulipo chant belongs to a recognized class of composition in Hawaii 
called Ruauhau, a word Parker thinks derived from ku, abbreviated from 
kuamo'o meaning a “path,” and auhau, “‘lineage.’’ A person skilled in gen- 
ealogy had the title of Kuauhau as one who “‘knew the path of the descent of 
chiefs.” His office was of the highest importance in a chief’s household. To 
him was entrusted the preservation through memory alone of family gene- 
alogies and chants of honor essential to the prestige and privileges of rank be- 
longing to one descended from divine ancestry. 

A prose note attached to the manuscript copy of the Kumulipo as written 
down after the introduction of the art of writing with the coming of American 
missionaries in 1820, ascribes the initial composition of the chant to the birth 
of a firstborn son and heir to a powerful chief on the ruling line of the island 
of Hawaii from whom the ruling kings after the consolidation of the group 
claimed descent. Such an event was preceded and attended by public rejoic- 
ing, and elaborate religious rites followed its consummation.? The enumera- 
tion of plant and anima! life ‘“‘born”’ into the Po, as well as the long chain of 
genealogies stemming from ancestral deities and belonging to the Ao, may be 
supposed to have fulfilled an important function in establishing for the sacred 
child a claim upon the care of spirits animating the material world upon which 
he was to depend for livelihood, as well as upon the recognition of his rank 
as a high tapu chief. 

This view of the function of the Hawaiian Kumulipo is supported by our 
knowledge of similar compositions reported from two other Polynesian groups. 
From the Tuamotus come a text and translation of two much shorter chants 
of the same type, accompanied by a description of the manner and occasion 
of their recitation; from the Marquesas an account, but unaccompanied by 
translation, of elaborate chants corresponding in many respects to the Ha- 
waiian chant of beginning.* We have therefore fair evidence to show that the 
recitation of family chants carrying the stock back to the gods and connecting 
it not only with the beginning of human life but also with that of all life on 
earth, played a part in Polynesian ceremonies attending the birth of a chief's 
firstborn son and heir. 

Dr. Handy tells for the Marquesas of ‘‘Great chanting festivals. . . in- 
toned with accompanying rites . . . celebrated for various purposes by family 
groups, or, in the case of chiefs’ families, by the tribe.” One such occasion is 
“the arrival of a firstborn heir.’’ The ‘‘central feature . . . was the chanting 


* Collection of Hawaiian Antiquities and Folklore, by Abraham Fornander, translated by 
John Wise and edited by Thomas G. Thrum, Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Memoir 6, pp. 
2-7, Honolulu, 1919; Hawaiian Antiquities, by David Malo, translated by N. B. Emerson, pp. 
180-184, Honolulu, 1903. 

3S. Percy Smith, “Some Paumotu Chants,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, 12, (1903), 
221-243; E. S. C. Handy, ‘*Marquesan Native Culture,’ Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, 
Bulletin 9, Honolulu, 1923, pp. 314-330. 
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of the creation chants, vavana and pu’e.’’ The impregnation of the first woman 
by the sky god is the subject of the pu’e, the development of the child, that 
of the vavana. To quote Handy’s description: 


The words recapitulate the conception, birth, growth, and so on of the child, linking 
these with the mythical birth of the gods from the level above (papa una) and the 
level below (papa a’o). In subsequent sections the chants refer to the making of orna- 
ments, weapons, and utensils for the child, to his canoe, to his sacred house and to 
various practices such as bathing, making cloth, etc., connected with it . . . connect- 
ing all with mythological references to gods and ancient lands. In parts various gods 
are summoned to assist in the rite... 


Anyone familiar with the text of the Hawaiian Kumulipo will readily see that 
the two chants correspond both in form and in content. 

Handy further mentions ‘‘various kinds of fish in the sea” named as “‘wo- 
men’’ (wives) of the sky god, and a number of plants called ‘‘births’’ from the 
earth woman, features which, although differently introduced, correspond 
exactly with the plant and fish series ‘‘born”’ into the world of the Po in the 
Kumulipo. The reciting of genealogies also forms a part of the ceremony. 
Different branches of the family, according to Handy, took part in these rec- 
itations. A single chanter began the enumeration: ‘‘When he came to a certain 
point in his chant he would stop and a representaitve of some branch of the 
family would continue with the recitation of his branch.’’ Similarly, for over 
two thousand lines that make up the Hawaiian Kumulipo in its present form, 
more than a thousand are straight listings of pairs, man and wife, arranged 
under different branches (Jala), all stemming from a common stock. 

The translation of chants of beginning from the Tuamotus shows similar 
traits. Here too such chants are said to be recited to celebrate the advent of a 
chief’s firstborn son. Smith writes: “In the usual cryptic manner of these 
compositions, they go back to the beginning of all things, and then trace the 
origin of the new born to the gods and thence through the ancestors to the 
migration.” In their general style and in details of content they resemble the 
Hawaiian Kumulipo and the Marquesan pu’e and vavana as described by Dr. 
Handy. There is the same emphasis upon opposites, upon mythological allu- 
sions, upon repetitious refrain. The same gods are invoked. In the first chant 
the word tumu (the Hawaiian kumu) is the keynote and is given a variety of 
meanings by the native translator. Thus it is rendered by ‘‘source,” ‘‘cause,” 
“origin,’’ and later as the “‘stem”’ or “‘seed”’ that produces the child. The sec- 
ond chant opens with a comparison of the family stock, not to a pathway but 
to a “tree shooting out its roots widespread.” At certain points in the cere- 
mony for the newborn child, stanzaic groups of verses are recited in turn by 
representative members of the assembled company. The native interpreter 
explains— 

. when the subjects of a king went to congratulate him on the birth of a child or 
other important event, they assembled at the court or mahora, and before commencing 
their speeches, the one about to commence stamped with his foot to indicate that he 
asked permission to speak. As soon as he had caught the king’s eye, he knelt, and with 
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the preamble ‘maeva te aliki’ commenced his speech of homage. Having concluded, 
he arose and gave place to the next. 


So, in the second chant quoted, “speakers” from every quarter bring their 
“oration” (vananga). Each orator concludes with the declaration that his 
speech is sacred (/apu), thus asserting his individual claim to its recital as a 
piece of personal property. 

The identity of the word vananga in the Tuamotus with the Marquesan 
vanana is further proof of the close relation of the creation type throughout 
Polynesia. I suggest a Hawaiian equivalent in the word hanauna, meaning 
‘a circle of close relatives of one family.” The central idea of blood descent 
from a single stock established in the beginning from the union of primary 
gods of earth and heaven, belongs not only to the Kumulipo chant but to 
these ceremonial chants of beginning reported from the Marquesas and the 
Tuamotus. 

Such chants are primarily birth chants. It is probable that their inception 
did not come about from contemplation of the world of nature and specula- 
tion about its origin, but from factual knowledge of the process of reproduc- 
tion, for whose phases they sought analogies in natural phenomena, each class 
of which they believed governed by sentient deities able to help or hinder 
the well-being of man or earth. The facts of human development from con- 
ception to birth were perfectly understood by a people skilled in agriculture, 
expert also in the art of abortion, upon which depend so many beliefs and prac- 
tices throughout Polynesia connected with embryonic deities in animal or 


plant form, and out of which the picture of an evolving cosmos might easily 
serve as prototype. Not speculative philosophy about how the world came to 
be must have inspired the poetic symbolism, but care for the sacred spark in 
man from its inception to its maturing into a divinity born as a human being 
on earth tocarry on the family ruling line. The cosmos is thus the symbol, 
the sexual life and its fulfilment in the child the inner meaning, of the Hawaiian 
creation chant. 


Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 





FOLK BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS IN AN HAWAIIAN COMMUNITy 


By Gwiapys F. HuGHES 


THE FOLK BELIEFS and customs discussed here are common at Waialua 
and were collected there. Waialua Plantation is a large, successful sugar cane 
plantation at the northern part of the island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, 
The village of Waialua is thirty-four miles from Honolulu. It consists of sugar 
mill, bank, post office, movie house, library, and many small stores. There is 
a public square and a plantation hospital. A small residential section near the 
plantation offices and hospital is chiefly for haole (mainland white) plantation 
heads. Other houses for white collar workers or heads of various departments, 
chiefly Japanese and Portuguese, are located along the streets. All of these of 
course are company-owned houses. More than twelve settlements take care 
of field workers and other laborers, mostly Japanese and Filipinos. Some of 
these camps are close to Mokuleia, several miles away, northwest; and even 
beyond Haleiwa, three miles northeast of Waialua. 

During the winter of 1946-1947, I lived in a cottage on the campus of 
Waialua High and Intermediate School. I taught physical education to the 
girls of the school, and general science to four eighth-grade classes, both boys 
and girls. The students are children of plantation workers and storekeepers. 
Student population during 1946-1947 was about 750. 

My four eighth-grade classes provided the bulk of the material for this ar- 
ticle. Of 119 students in these four classes, there were thirty-two Filipinos, ten 
Portuguese, seven Chinese, two Koreans, one Hawaiian, fifty-one Japanese. 
Sixteen children were of mixed racial origin, chiefly Japanese-Hawaiian, 
Chinese-Hawaiian, or Haole-Hawaiian.! 

The average age of eighth-grade students, as of June 1947, was fourteen 
years, although ages ranged from thirteen to sixteen. Some information was 
given by girls in physical education classes also, seventh-grade to twelfth- 
grade inclusive. Seniors contributed some material. Of a graduating class of 
seventy students, more than sixty were eighteen years old. The others were 
one or two years older. 

Most eighth-grade students speak broken English of the variety known in 
the Islands as “‘pidgin.”’ For this reason, it was difficult for them to express 
ideas orally. Information has to be obtained very slowly. 

From March to June of 1947, I tried to collect superstitions and other be- 
liefs at Waialua High School. Eighth-grade students made long lists of things 
they were afraid of, along with reasons for the fear. ‘Wild pig, kill you; goat, 
bump you; tidal waves, take houses.” Half of these students also mentioned 
ghosts as objects of their fear. Many named other youngsters who are afraid 
of ghosts. Some stated that small children are always afraid of ghosts. At least 
a dozen eighth-graders admitted that they were personally afraid of ghosts. 


1In this paper, national or racial origins are indicated thus: Filipino—F; Japanese—J; 
Chinese—Ch; Hawaiian—H; Portuguese—P; Porto Rican—P.R. Mixed racial ancestry is 
indicated by hyphens between letters. For example, Japanese-Hawaiian-Filipino will be 
written J-H-F. The more uncommon combinations are stated in words. 
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A superstition was defined as something you believe about ghosts, bad 
spirits, or bad luck, that ts mot true. Eight youngsters used the term “‘true 
superstitions.” 

The general definition of “magic,” probably the aftermath of a show seen 
in the school auditorium, is that ‘‘Magic is thing magician does on stage.” 
Some said that magic is a ‘“‘ghost trick” or ‘‘a miracle.”” The only word anyone 
knew for any type of “‘spirit’”” was the Hawaiian term kahuna. 

A Filipino girl said that people are generally afraid of ‘‘passing graveyard, 
menehunes, walking alone in night.”’ 

Five children were afraid of ‘‘fireballs.”” A Japanese girl, age 14 said, ‘A 
fireball is said to be a spirit going through the sky. It has tails. I think it is 
shooting star.” 

Most youngsters had no idea where any specific belief originated. Students 
of all nationality groups reported the same superstitions. A committee of 
eighth graders however arranged the eighth grade material according to their 
opinion of its probable origins. I have kept this arrangement. 

The eighth grade students classed the following beliefs as Filipino in origin: 

Beauty Spots: An eye spot on the right side of your eye, when you cry, 
your wive or husband will die before you do. A beauty spot near your eye, 
you like to look into other people’s business. A beauty spot near your mouth 
or lips, you are talkative. 

Things You Must Not Do: After a bath, don’t go to bed without drying 
your hair, or you will have a headache; or some day you may be blind. Don’t 
comb your hair at night, or your luck will be bad. Don’t point at an eagle fly- 
ing high in the sky, or the bird will come after you and take off your fingers. 

Prevention of Bad Luck: A person who tells you you're going to die or have 
an accident, has a word to say that he believes will prevent the bad luck or 
accident. ; 

The following superstitions were said to be Hawaiian in origin: 

Relating to Weather: It will rain if you pick a morning glory or a lehua 
flower, or if you point your finger at an Ewa bird. It will be very windy if this 
is a black Ewa bird, unless you bite your finger. 

Relating to Night: Birds will come if you whistle at night. Sweep rubbish 
behind the door, not out of the house at night. Or a ghost will come. If you 
whistle, if you trim your fingers or toe nails, or play hide and seek at night, 
someone very dear to you will soon die. 

Relating to Fishing: After a member of the Hawaiian royal family had died, 
a certain kind of fish woud come to the shores. People would go out and fish. 
If a man did not catch a fish, someone in his family would die. You won't 
catch any fishes if you eat a banana before fishing. 

Relating to Things You Must Not Do: Don’t pick something to eat when 
you visit Waimea Falls or something bad will happen. (It is all right to eat on 
the way going back.) Don’t eat ‘‘any kind of seaweed from some beaches’”’ or 
the water will be rough. Don’t remove stones from an Hawaiian grave. 

Relating to Things You Must Do: If you are riding on a road near a volcano 
that is active and see an old woman or some other persons, close, this is Pele. 
Be sure to pick her up or the volcano will erupt when she becomes angry. 
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Relating to Signs : Someone is coming if a bumble bee comes into your house 
of if someone drops something accidentally. 

The mainland was said to be the source of the superstitions below: 

Bad Luck: You will have bad luck if you pass under a ladder or if a black 
cat crosses your path; number thirteen brings bad luck; breaking a mirror 
brings seven years of bad luck. 

Good Luck: The number seven and the finding of a four-leaf clover bring 
good luck. Also, nailing of a horseshoe above the door brings good luck. 

Signs, etc: If your ear itches, someone is talking about you. If you break a 
lizard’s egg, the lizard that owns the egg will crawl into your ear at night. 

The children labeled the following superstitions Japanese: 

Bad Luck: Bad luck will follow if you jump over a broom or over people; 
if you set a pair of slippers far apart from each other; if you open an umbrella 
in the house; if you break a mirror (seven years of bad luck); or if a girl plays 
on the sidewalk. You will have bad luck if you do these things at night: sweep 
your house; cut your finger nails; whistle; clean your ears. 

Bad Luck, Customs, Manners: Throwing rice on road or ground is wasteful 
and bad luck. Passing food from spoon to spoon or from chopstick to chop- 
stick is ‘‘dead man’s style.” 

New Year's Day: Bad luck comes if a girl is your first visitor; good luck, if 
a man comes first. Luck will go away if you open the front door. 

Signs: Howling dogs mean death in the vicinity; knives faced edge to edge 
mean a quarreling family; spilling of water or other liquids means visitors at 
your house; itching of either ear means that someone is telling something bad 
about you. 

Miscellaneous: It will stop raining if you place three rocks on top of each 
other, with saliva between them. If you chase a butterfly, you will “‘not be so 
smart.”’ (A Japanese teacher tells me this is “symbolical,”” but she cannot ex- 
plain.) If you have a picture with three persons in it, one of the three will die. 
If someone crosses over you, you will not grow. 

The following were said to be Portuguese beliefs: 

If you have three beauty spots in a line on your face, your first husband is 
going to die. If you put a hat on a bed, you will have bad luck for a long time. 

One Filipino boy gave a number of beliefs that his mother told him: 
‘“‘When a person sneezes or coughs, people say ‘Isos Marisaro,’ which means 
‘God bless you,’ or he will get sick. When a person tells a lie, you must pound 
the wall with your hands a couple of times or something will happen to you. 
If you see a ghost, throw some salt at the ghost and he will disappear. They 
say that if someone in your house dies and you see his spirit, he has come to 
visit you. You must not touch it. After forty days of his death he will not 
bother any more. It won’t harm. Some people say if you smell a candle after a 
person has died, he is visiting you.” 

A Filipino girl said that a baby born on Friday the thirteenth will have a 
short life. 

A Japanese-Hawaiian boy reported that ‘‘There is a flower plant that you 
put it in your ear you will be deaf.” 

Another Japanese-Hawaiian boy told me, ‘‘There is a place up in the moun- 
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tain down at Waimean where no one should cross in a fence because you would 
get killed or lost. Me and my brother went with a gun in the fence. But noth- 
ing happen to us.” 

Early in June, a friend of mine who taught English to all eighty students 
of the Waialua High School graduating class, questioned these students about 
local customs and beliefs. I had no opportunity to talk with these people. 
Seventy-two individuals gave information. Of these people, racial back- 
grounds are as follows: Korean, 1 boy, 1 girl; Chinese, 1 girl; Japanese, 26 
boys, 32 girls; Filipino, 3 boys, 4 girls; Chinese-Spanish-Filipino, 1 girl; 
Scotch-Irish-Dutch-Hawaiian, 1 girl; Portuguese, 2 girls. 

Each item is listed along with the nationality and number of its contribu- 
tors. Many ideas previously given by eighth-grade students are repeated here. 
In some cases, the threatened consequence of an act is given also. The average 
age of these senior students was eighteen years. Like the eighth-grade people, 
most of them were born at Waialua and have always lived there. 

The following beliefs were reported by seniors of Waialua High School, 
June 1947: 

You will have bad luck if: You open an umbrella in the house—1 J girl; You 
plant vines around the house—1 J boy; You sleep with your head towards the 
ocean—1 J girl; You wear clothes with the right side in—1 J girl; You point 
at a lizard—2 J girls; A black cat walks in front of you—t1 J boy, 4 J girls; Any 
cat walks in front of you—1 J girl; You walk under a ladder—6 J boys, 2 J 
girls; You step over a broom—r J girl. You step on egg shells—1 J girl—(for 
then you will have no babies—t1 J girl); You light a ‘‘smoke’’ with one match 
—1 J boy; You drop a mirror (seven years of bad luck—4 J boys, 2 J girls, 1 
F boy; You cut your nails on Friday—t1 F boy, 1 F girl; You are associated 
with the number thirteen—1 J girl; The date is Friday thirteenth—1 J boy, 
1 J girl; You talk about the dead—1 P girl; You mistreat a feeble-minded per- 
son (then someone in your family may have mental illness)—1 J girl. 

You will have bad luck tf you do the following things at night: Cut finger nails 
—z2 J boys, 3 J girls, 1 K girl, (for then you will not see your parents when 
they die)—1 J boy, 3 J girls, (for you will become insane—1 J girl); Whistle— 
3 J boys, 3 J girls, (then thieves will enter your house—r J girl), (then you will 
have “‘trouble’’—x1 J girl); Sweep your house—t1 J girl, S F girls, 1 K girl, 
(then money will be spent lavishly—xz P girl); Wear new shoes or slippers—1 J 
boy; Play hide-and-seek—2 J boys, (then ghosts will come—1 J girl , (then 
you will never be found—tz J girl); Cut toe nails, someone in your family will 
die)—1 F boy. 

You will have bad luck if you show bad manners thus: By passing food from 
chopstick to chopstick—1 J girl; By standing your chopsticks in the rice—1 
J girl. 

“Something will happen” if: You go to the lavatory wearing new shoes or 
slippers—1 J boy; You boil water with the kettle cover open ‘‘on ordinary 
days”—1 J boy; You kill animals during the last two months of summer—1 
J boy; You let chopsticks stand in a bowl of rice—1 J girl. 

You may avoid bad luck: Knock on wood if you say something which hasn’t 
happened yet, such as “I never catch a cold’’—r J girl. 
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You will have good luck if: You knock three times—1 J girl; You Carry a 
rabbit’s foot or a four-leaf clover—1 J girl; You have a horseshoe—r J girl; 
You make or mark a cross on top of a pot full of newly cooked rice—1 F boy, 

Luck in fishing: You will have bad luck if you eat an orange before you go 
fishing—1 J boy; You will have good luck if you drink turtle blood—tr J boy, 

Dreams and luck: Don't tell a dream before your breakfast—1 J girl; Avoid 
the ‘‘bad thing in the dream”’ by telling the dream in the morning to someone 
—1 J girl; Something good will happen if you don’t tell a good dream—t1 J 
girl; It is bad luck to dream about a tooth, good luck to dream about fishes— 
1 J girl; Never go fishing when one of your family dreamed that you were 
drowned at sea—r J girl. 

Miscellaneous Beliefs (Signs, Taboos and Penalties, Facts): A person with 
an extra thumb or finger will be rich when he grows up—r F girl; If you drop 
utensils, company will come—t1 J girl; If a woman is pregnant at the same 
time that her dog is pregnant, the woman’s baby will die—1 J boy; If you tap 
the stomach of a pig being killed, you will get stomach ache when you eat the 
meat—1 F boy; A pregnant woman is “‘not supposed to clean the stove be- 
cause her child will get a cut on the lip when he is born” —1 J boy; If a person 
puts a ring on the finger next to his thumb, he will not be able to see his par- 
ents on their death bed—t1 J girl; There is a pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow—1 J girl; A wish made when you see a shooting star will come true—1 J 
girl; If you walk under a man, you won’t grow—1 J girl. 

Beliefs about salt: ‘“When a person starts a business, salt is sprinkled on 
every corner of the house for prosperity’’—1 J girl; ‘The referee spreads out 
salt on the canvas before the Japanese wrestling called ‘sumo,’ for good luck” 
—1 J boy; ‘You sprinkle salt to drive away evil spirits’’—1 F boy, (and 
garlic)—1 F boy; “Japanese folks after returning from a funeral throw salt 
over the shoulder to drive away the evil spirits’’—1 J boy. 

The sign of the cross: ‘‘Late at night walking home if you are afraid of ghosts 
make the sign of the cross to keep ghosts away’’—1 F boy. 

Customs and beliefs, New Year’s Day: You eat mochi—t1 J girl; You must 
not eat lotus roots—1 J girl; Don’t sweep the house during the day—z2 J 
girls—(or in the evening—1 J girl); Men do most of the work on New Year's 
Eve—t1 J girl; Girls must not go out early in the morning of New Year’s Day 
—1 J girl. 

When someone dies: ‘‘They believe that when a person dies, he or she, no 
matter how distant he is, will come home and stay around the house for seven 
days before going to heaven or hell’’—1 J boy; ‘‘They claim that the dead will 
open doors and windows and soon after this happens, word gets around to 
them that the person have died’’—1 J boy; After a death in a family, mem- 
bers of the family may not “‘eat fish or meat’’—2 J boys, (no meat for thirty 
days—1 J girl), (no meat for 494 days, 7 weeks—1 J girl); “In Japanese 
custom, when a person die in a family, for 100 days anyone of the family can- 
not go out and play’’—1 J girl; (or go to movies or social gatherings—t J 
boy); Prayer must be given every year on the day that a person died—r J girl. 

Warning of death: ‘‘When large black bird they call eagle flies in circles’ — 
1 J girl. 
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Foods: Eating the head of a fish will make you brilliant—1 J girl; If you 
eat fish and pickled apricots, you will become ill—1 J girl; “‘Never eat fish or 
meat a certain time, especially when one of your family died by eating this 
kind of food’’—tz J girl. 

Custom and Etiquette: ‘Whenever you go over to someone’s home you must 
bring one dozen of oranges or anything else to show your kindness’”—1 Ch 
girl; “Persons should not yawn at dinner table. This shows lack of apprecia- 
tion of food” —x1 K boy; Boys’ Day is celebrated on May fifth in honor of the 
first-born boy, and paper fish are flown in the yard—1 J boy, 3 J girls; Girls 
must not cross over a ruler or scissors, or they won’t be able to learn sewing— 
1 J girl; Girls must not cross over a rope that is tied to any kind of animal— 
I J girl. 

The following customs have a basis in popular beliefs: Marriage is arranged 
through a third person—and “‘Man always has the superiority over a woman”’ 
—1 J boy. 

Superstitions known to educated adults of Waialua: A young woman of 
Japanese ancestry teaching at Waialua High School, told me: “‘I used to be- 
lieve when I was a child on Kauai that if I threw a lost tooth on the ground, a 
new one would grow. You threw an upper tooth on the ground and a lower 
one on a roof.” A married Japanese woman told me that ‘‘Japanese chase the 
rain away by spitting on a dry stone and covering this with another stone.” 
She told me also that Japanese believe that any person can be ‘“‘kahuna’d”’ 
by one who hates him. He can be made to act like any animal. My informant 
knew a case of a woman who was said to have had this happen to her. The 
woman went on all fours and barked. They said she had the dog spirit in her. 
The cure is to go to a Shinto temple and get the priest to help. My informant 
told me that if a mango or other fruit tree is very high and won’t bear, you 
cut the bark with a knife and make the sap run, while telling the tree to bear. 
The next year, it will bear fruit. 

Superstitious ideas are common in Honokaa, Hawaii, according to a public 
health nurse. During a visit to Waialua, she told me some of these. She claims 
that these are common throughout the Islands. ‘‘At a baptism, a godfather 
holds a coin under the child while the blessing is given. The blessing goes 
right through and on to the child; therefore the coin is called by the child’s 
name. It will give good luck in ‘craps’; the boy who has it can’t lose.”” She 
had heard that ‘‘Some Filipinos take a spur of a fighting cock, stick it in the 
eye of a dead man, not in the socket, and then the cock can’t lose. The corpse 
has to be fresh.”” She knew some Hawaiian beliefs also. ‘‘Hawaiians believe it 
is unlucky to have bananas with you when you are deep-sea fishing. Another 
girl and I had been out in a boat nearly all day and we hadn't caught any fish. 
Our Hawaiian bait-boys talked in whispers. They finally asked us, sheep- 
ishly, if we had any bananas in the boat.’’ She told of a Hawaiian household 
with many children, in which the mother claimed that ‘‘the sores caused by 
impetigo were really because spirits or old people were mad at the kids and 
threw words at them.” (A daughter, Japanese-Hawaiian, had a hapa-haole 
(part-white) son about three years old who never did get impetigo.) Ha- 
Waiians all say ‘‘you must make the proper chant to Pele before you pick 
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lehua flowers.”” Along the Wailuko Road to Hilo, there is a rock in the river 
called Maui’s Canoe. ‘When this rock is submerged, something awful il] 
happen. It was under water before Pearl Harbor and the tidal wave.” This 
woman said that when you get into these places among these people, as away 
down in Waipio Valley, ‘“‘you know why they believe these things.”’ 

In discussing superstitious cures and the medical sciences, I learned that 
there is some confusion in students’ minds as to how any “‘cure”’ is made. 
There is an excellent plantation hospital at Waialua, and its clinics are always 
busy. Two Japanese doctors in private practice are busy also, in the Waialua. 
Haleiwa neighborhood. Most of my students seem to have medical attention 
when they need it. Yet one Filipino boy named a medical doctor in Wahaiwa 
as a ‘‘witch doctor.’”’ (The latter term had been well defined.) Another Fil. 
pino boy told us that in Honolulu ‘there is a man who can fix broken arm and 
paralyzed. He has license and is Filipino.”” He did not think this man was a 
doctor. A Japanese girl told us that there is a Filipino man at Waipahu who 
“massages and uses herbs. My father and mother go to him.”” Another Jap. 
anese girl said that “‘My father recently heard of a Filipino man down Ka. 
huku side that could cure any sickness.” 

Information on home remedies was sometimes confused with the practice 
of ‘‘magic’’ to “‘cast spells.” All children were familiar with plant medicines 
made by members of their families or by neighbors. Two thirds of eighth 
graders seem to have used some home remedies. 

A Japanese-Hawaiian boy said he knows an old man who makes plant 
medicines. Another Japanese-Hawaiian boy told us that ‘‘My aunt cures peo- 
ple by some kind of juice by drink it.” 

It is difficult to collect recipes because the children did not know the names 
of plants used; or they knew only local names which they could neither spell 
nor pronounce correctly. Or they knew the remedy as something they drank 
or chewed, but had no idea of what it was made. 

Forty-five eighth-graders were responsible for most of the remedies listed 
in this paper. Four to six remedies were contributed by each of the following: 
five Filipinos; four Japanese; three part-Hawaiians. 

From the eighth-grade students of Waialua High and Intermediate School, 
I secured information concerning home remedies for common ailments. Some 
remedies depend upon supernatural aid or good luck, but most of them merely 
make use of plants common in these Islands. With very simple preparation 
the plants are applied externally or taken internally. 

Girls in my physical education classes, senior students, and adult members 
of Waialua community have contributed material. Most of the material came 
from eighth graders. Unless the source of information is stated specifically, 
the contributor was an eighth-grade student. 

It seemed logical to classify these remedies according to their use. 

For the skin—For a baby’s face: Crush the leaves of a plant called ‘‘bitter 
melon” and known to Filipinos as palaya; or let the child drink the crushed 
dry leaves in water—F girl. (Her mother and cousin use this remedy.) 

Ringworm or Itch (called ‘‘wingworm” by most students): Apply a mixture 
of eggs and smashed bread—J girl; Bathe daily in hot water that has many 
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jemon leaves in it—Ch-H boy. (He has used it also for cuts, sores and aches. ) 
Rub palolo leaves on skin—J girl. (A Portuguese told her.) 

Boils or Pimples: Squeeze green cotton boll of cotton bush, rub juice over 
pimples once every day over a long period—Ch-H girl; Apply crushed hibis- 
cus buds—J girl; Heat leaves of ‘‘the balloon plant that grows in the garden. 
Apply in bandage’’—F boy. (His family uses this.) 

To remove red marks left on skin by measles: Use the clear broth that remains 
after boiling the shells of crabs and lobsters—J girl. (Her mother used this 
remedy for her, after asking the doctor’s permission.) ‘‘It must have worked, 
for I don’t have any marks now.” 

Burns: Apply grated potatoes—Two J girls; Apply ‘‘wet smashed bread” 
—J girl; Apply pounded hibiscus buds, to cure—J girl; Boil pomegranate 
skins, pour on burn to “‘stop soreness’’—J girl. 

Sprains: Cook kukui nuts over an outdoor fire, crack the shells, pound the 
meat, “wrap it in a clean cloth and rub it on the sprain several times’’—Girl 
whose mother is Hawaiian-Chinese-Cherokee Indian, and whose father is 
Scotch- Hawaiian. (Remedy was used by her mother’s mother.) Scrape small 
pieces of coconut and boil the coconut oil, or rub the juices on cuts and 
sprains—F boy. (Oil may be used also to cook eggs or as hair oil.) “When 
you have a sprain, get a bunch of ginger (island ginger) and smash it. Put it 
over the fire to heat. Apply over the sprain, and tie with bandage, before 
going to bed. Take it off in the morning”—F boy. 

To remove swelling as of a fractured foot: Apply mixture of egg, flour and a 
little water—J girl. 

To stop bleeding: Use ‘‘smashed leaves and their juice,”’ of a garden plant 
called ‘‘marongay’—F boy; Apply chewed or crushed young guava leaves to 
cuts—P girl. (A Japanese boy reported this remedy also, as told him by a 
Filipino man.) “Break a cigarette in half, take the tobacco and apply to 
cuts”—F boy. (His father does this.) ‘‘Down at the beach eat seaweed when 
you get a cut from the rocks. It works like iodine to stop blood coming out of 
acut’’—J girl. (She used names taukahi and limu cohu.) 

Cuts and Sores: Apply crushed guava leaves—P girl. (Her grandmother 
told her.) Apply salt and smashed tobacco leaves—German-Hawaiian girl; 
“Lobster’s shell are used to cure sickness or cut in legs. You smash it to small 
pieces and drink it if you are sick, or put it on if you have a cut’’—J boy; 
“Cut through a small banana plant six inches high until you find the little 
thing inside. Smash and apply to cuts’’—F girl. (Her parents told her this.) 
Smash Obako (the Japanese name for plantain) and apply—J girl. (Her mother 
uses this.) 

Bruises, Black Eyes and Dog Bites: Squeeze and apply dahlia leaves—F 
boy. (His grandmother uses this. He has used it too.) Apply mashed bread 
and water—J girl; ‘‘Pound dried lobster, save it in a jar. Then mash it with 
rice and apply”’—J girl. 

Swollen Eyes, Pink Eye and Styes: Make ordinary tea and cool in ice box. 
Place tea on clean cloth without grounds. Lay against eye twice a day—F 
girl. 

Bee Stings and Insect Bites: Rub with cut stem of white ginger plant—F 
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girl. (Her parents use this.) Apply cactus juice—J boy; Apply dirt—z2 J girls; 
Apply the inside of leaves—J girl. (Her uncle told her.) “When you have a bee 
sting, make a cross on the ground where you were when it happened. Take the 
dirt from the middle of the cross and rub it on the place that you were bitten” 
—J girl in senior class, June 1947. 

Headache: ‘‘Slice fruit of egg plant and apply to forehead”—F girl. (Her 
mother and cousin have used this.) Rub head with leaves of plant called Ave 
Maria—F girl; Drink tea made of boiled guava leaves or chew the leaves— 
P.R.-F girl. (This remedy is used by her father’s mother, a Porto Rican, 
and by her mother’s mother, a Filipino.) Hammer taro leaves or cut them 
into strips. Dry and eat them—P.R.-F girl and J-H boy. Apply leaves of to. 
bacco, grass, palolo, egg plant, with salt—J. girl. (Her mother used these.) 

Stiff Neck: Drink juice of boiled potato leaves. ‘‘Rub with a cloth that has 
the juice on it’’—P.R.-F girl. (All her grandparents do this.) Use potato stems 
in the same way—J-H boy. 

Sore Head and Neck: ‘Boil lady slipper and make a cloth wet with it, then 
hold cloth against head. Boil thing in bud that flies out’’—P.R.-F girl. (This 
plant grows in her garden.) 

Sore Legs: Boil guava leaves and “place in bath water’’—F. girl. 

For ‘‘When the veins pull and you cannot walk’’: Boil skins of pomegranates 
and drink this tea—J girl. 

For “If you are weak in your legs’’: “Boil violets, weeds, all kinds of weeds 
you can find, and plum branches. Put it in a bucket and boil it all. Take it out 
and take a bath in the water’’—P boy. 

For ‘‘A baby that cannot walk’’: ‘Go to the beach and catch at least five baby 
crabs, not so big, just right. Boil the crabs in a bucket. Bathe the baby in this 
water’’—P boy. 

For ‘‘Nail Poke’ (when you step on a nail or other sharp object): Pound 
the stalk of a banana plant and “‘place on the hurt. Pull the skin until you 
find the young part’’—J-H boy. Make pork oil by cutting off fat from pork. 
Keep it on hand. Apply to place where nail entered—J girl. (Her grandfather 
told her this.) ‘‘Remove inside part of banana plant about six inches high. 
Smash this with a hammer and apply to injured part’’—F girl. (Her parents 
have done this.) Use a “‘small ball’’ that you find at the bottom of nut grass— 
or “‘mash nut grass or mash young fruit of runner stalk. Apply’’—J-H boy. 

Sore Throat: Hold seeds of ginger in your mouth—F boy. ‘Pull out the 
stem of a kukui nut, let juice come out on cloth, rub inside of throat with 
cloth” —J-H boy; Use lemon juice for sore throat and colds—F-Ch-H girl; 
also F girl. (Her mother uses it.) Squeeze lime juice into a cup of hot water 
and drink this—J girl; Use kukui nut—J girl; Chew ohulowa root—J-H boy. 

Tonsillitis: Dry and crush the skins of pomegranates and eat them dry or 
wet—J girl. (Her grandfather told her.) Also another J girl. 

Coughs: Chew ihi—German-Hawaiian girl. Make cough medicine of vine- 
gar, butter and sugar—P-H girl. 

Asthma: Boil skin of pomegranates and drink—J girl; ‘‘Mix red cane, 
orange colored potato and pounded sour grass. Drink juice of the mixture. 
Use cracked seed as chaser’’—J-H boy. (His grandfather told him.) ‘‘A special 
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dough was made to relieve the chest, of flour, mustard, egg and water. I’m not 
sure of the other ingredients’’—J girl. 

Hiccoughs: ‘‘Place chopsticks crisscross on a cup. Put water in cup and 
drink it’’—J girl. (Her mother told her the remedy.) 

Toothache: Apply crushed guava leaves or palm leaves—J-H girl. 

Colds: Boil eucalyptus leaves and drink cold—F girl. (She has used this 
remedy.) Pound kukui nut and place on tongue—P girl; Drink lemon juice— 
F girl; Drink lemon juice in boiled water—J girl; ‘‘Bottle whole lemons, air 
tight. Let set in sun for a year. Juice will come to the top. Drink the juice. If 
your cold isn’t bad, drink the juice with some hot water’’—J girl; Chew roots 
of uhula for two days—J-H boy; Eat leaves or papolo or drink the tea made 
by boiling the leaves—German-Hawaiian girl. 

Chest Colds: ‘“The Chinese people dry lemons and limes and salt it up till it 
get sort of black, and keep it for years. The older it is the better the remedy 
should be. The star fruit or five finger is used in the same way. Drink it after 
hot water has been poured over a piece of lemon’’—J girl; Drink boiled uholoa 
roots—J girl; Boil ginger and drink the juice—P.R.-F girl; Drink papolo 
juice—Ch-H girl; Use fruit, orange juice, sake and wine—J girl; Drink or- 
ange juice—J-H boy. 

Stomachache: Use liver and intestines of a turtle—J-H boy; Boil acacia 
leaves and drink—F girl. (She has tried this.) Use the juice of irba leaves, 
crushed. ‘‘Irba grows in the garden’”’—F. boy. (His uncle told him.) ‘‘Fry rice 
in the pot until it comes very black or brown. Then put it in the water and 
drink the water cold’’—P.R.-F. girl; ‘‘Use burned rice that has been boiled 
in water. Use the water without the rice’’—2 F boys. (One has tried this.) 
Use guava or pomegranate leaves—J girl. (Her mother told her.) Rub the 
stomach with the leaves of Ave Maria—F girl; Smash an onion inside a cloth. 
Place cloth against stomach—F boy; Chew wax of beehive comb—F boy. 
(His grandfather told him.) 

For white coated tongue ‘‘when you can't eat’: Rub cloth containing juice of 
kukui nut on tongue—German-Hawaiian girl and J girl. 

Appendicitis: Dry, boil and drink plantain. ‘‘This prevents an operation” 
—J boy. (His mother and a friend know this remedy.) 

Dysentery: Drink boiled plum bark three times a day—F girl. (Her aunt 
uses this.) 

Diarrhea: Boil guava roots and drink it hot—P.R.-F girl. 

“To make hard bowels soft’’: Use kaliko seeds—J girl. 

“To purify the blood’’: Boil dry roots of chili pepper with water. Drink juice. 
(Roots are stored.)—J girl. (Her mother used this for her sister who had 
been in Children’s Clinic in Honolulu for a year, with “blood disease.’’ The 

child is now in first grade of school.) 

Fever: ‘‘Roast a green onion in the stove. Roast a lemon. Then smash the 
lemon, place on head behind neck and on hands and legs’’—F girl. (Her mother 
and cousin told her this.) 

Malaria: Use leaves of quinine tree—F girl. (She gave this remedy ac- 
quired from her former background in the Philippines.) 

Warts: Rub egg plant on ebo (wart), then bury egg plant—J boy; also 
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J boy in senior class; Rub fruit of egg plant against skin—J boy. (His father 
told him.) Cut top of egg plant and rub on wart—J boy. (A Japanese friend 
told him.) Use fig leaves—J girl; Rub with milk of a fig leaf—J boy. (A Filj. 
pino friend told him.) 

To remove a fishbone from your throat: Place any kind of big bone on ‘your 
head—P girl; Place fish skeleton on head or drink plenty of water—J girl, 
(Her mother told her this.) 

For ‘Sickness’: Drink boiled skins of pomegranates—Ch boy. (His mother 
told him this.) Drink blood of a goldfish—J boy in senior class. 

Dizziness: Boil a lemon, drink the juice. Add sugar as you like it.—P.R.-F 
girl. 

To “Stop tears coming into your eyes’’: Use leaves of chili peppers—F boy, 

For “Healing wounds’’: Tie a string around your toe—J boy in senior class, 

For new-born babies: Boil skin of grapefruit and place in bath water—J girl, 

Effort was made to learn something of the story background of these chil- 
dren. At least three fourths of the eighth graders said that someone told them 
stories when they were young. Half of them claimed to have forgotten the 
stories. They had all had the usual American experiences with Tom Sawyer, 
Treasure Island and fairy tales from Grimm and Anderson. In our school 
library, popular demand was for adventure and detective stories. 

In relation to stories told at home, I learned that nine out of ten children 
of Japanese origin had grandparents living with or near them in Hawaii; and 
eight out of ten Filipino children did not have grandparents in Hawaii. Yet 


grandparents do not seem to have done much story-telling among the Jap- 
anese. 


TALES AND STORIES 
I 


There once was a mother who had eight children. One day they went to swim. They 
stayed there for an hour. The oldest boy always counted his brothers and sisters. 
They counted them but found only seven. They were scare. One of the brothers said, 
Let us go and look for him. So they dive in the water and went to look for him. They 
told their oldest brother that they wanted to go home. At first he did not want to go 
because of his lost brother. Then he had an idea. He put them in a straight line and 
counted them. But still he counted seven. Then one of his sisters called that he didn’t 
count himself. The oldest brother counted again and counted his self and he counted 
eight. The children laugh and told this story to their mother.! 


2 


When my four uncles came to Waialua they told us some story of their life. I mean 
about the war. Well to begin with one of my uncle told us, he was in the army. They 
fought. But when they had a small army they give up. The Japs brought them to 
their place. After that, not long they torcher (torture) my uncle, they tied his legs 
with a rope and hang him upside down. I can’t remember all the stories he told me, 
but he said the Japs let them out.” 


! Filipino boy, 14 years old. Heard this story from a Filipino-Portuguese nurse. 
? Filipino girl, 14 years old. 
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3 


Once upon a time here on the island of Oahu live a man name Adolfo. He came to 
Oahu when he was 18 year of age. He was on this island about 17 year. All this time 
he was on this island I became well known to him. He was a teacher at our Sunday 
School at the Filipino Church. When his time came to leave us and was 35 year old he 
tell us that he was leaving for the Philippines. Of course we were sorry he was leaving 
and knew we would miss him. He left us on the 24 of April 1946. He wrote letter to us 
telling us his life out there. During his absence at our church we did not go to Sunday 
School often. 

Adolfo came back to Oahu without letting us know on April 24, 1947. Then when 
Sunday came more pupil came to attend the Sunday Schools. One of the most inter- 
esting story he told us was about a snake which was about 10 feet long. Before going 
on let us begin the story. 

One Sunday afternoon when my brother and I went out to the rice field to see if 
the water was running when we heard a loud scream which seems to come from nearby 
field. As we watch and ran toward the scream we saw the tail of a snake wiggling 
from side to side. We ran across the shallow water. When the husband of the woman 
ran away from the place the snake was, we ran after the man but we couldn’t reach 
him. Then we saw him go in a town. We stood outside waiting for him to come out. 
While we stood there a great crowd of people came running out of town with the man 
in the front of them. When they reached the river bank the man ran in the river and 
caught the snake by its tail when suddenly another man came with a knife in his 
hands. He cut the snakes in half when they saw the flesh of the woman so after this 
happen they burned the snake to cover the death of the woman.* 


This same boy wrote also: 


4 


Another story was told to me by my working foreman which also came from the 
Philippines. He began in this way. At one time there lived a family which was a rich 
family. They lived happily until they had a baby boy which was born to them. This 
child cried and cried. The husband left the room, went outside and crept under the 
house to hear the child cry. He put his head against the ground and didn’t say a word 
when he came out from the house. When the boy begin to grow up to be a man of 18 
he was to be married, this father of his still didn’t say word. He brought along with 
him a umbrella and a knife which was about 2 feet long and which was as sharped as 
razor. When the boy was soon a married man and was coming out from the church the 
father of the boy open the umbrella as fast as lightning and save his son from the 
lightning which came straight toward the boy. When they reached home that day the 
boy wanted a glass of water. His mother gave him a glass and he was just about to 
take a dip when his father cut the bowl in two and snakes as large as your thumb was 
moving in the bowl. So that ends the story of the unlucky born boy.* 


5 
My friends told a story from the Philippines. It was about a lady and three boys. 
One day they was walking back from school. They took the short cut through the 
pastures. They saw a house and went in to sleep because it was late. The lady cut the 
boy’s head. And the boy live again.‘ 


* Filipino boy, 15 years old. 
‘ Filipino boy, 13 years old. 
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Youngsters of all national backgrounds had something to say about Ha. 
waiian superstitions. All these children are familiar with Hawaiian legends, 
Many of them seem still to believe the stories they told me. 


6 


When I was little, I heard the gym was haunted (community gymnasium at Ha- 
leiwa). One time the janitor slept in the gym and he heard lots of noise and he ran out 
of the gym and slept at a friend’s home. 


7 


I heard another story from a Hawaiian friend about the long bridge (between 
Haleiwa and Waialua). At midnight a man were passing on the bridge on his car and 
the car suddenly stop. The man walk all around the car to find what was the trouble, 
Later he threw a chunk of meat and went into the car and later he tried starting the 
car and it started.® 


8 


When I was young I heard the story of Mely (Pele) who goes from one island to 
another. One day a man saw a lady standing on the street. He stop to pick her up, so 
the lady went in the car and the man drove on. When he was driving he look back and 
saw that the woman wasn’t there.® 


9 


I also heard a story about town (Honolulu). I do not know the name of the place 
but it was in a building. A man was watching that building. When he sat on a table 
the light went out. It was not really dark in that room, so he could see Kamehameha. 
He was so frighten that he ran out. When he walk on the hall he could see Kame- 
hameha spirit.® 


10 


This story was told me by a Japanese girl friend on Kauai. One week-end the boys 
went down Lawai Beach for camping. In the night they went walking and they came 
to a pile of bottles so they break it all with the stones. The next morning when they 
went back where they break the bottles, they found that the bottles were the same 
way as it was when they saw it last night before breaking it.’ 


II 


Menehunes are something like small dwarfs. Most people say that one Menehune 
has the strength of fifty men. The olden Hawaiians say that if someone else comes 
from another island, if he don’t be careful, this thing will harm them. These dwarfs 
play sweet music at night.® 


Another story was told by this girl and her friend Ruby. Both girls live in 
Haleiwa, another little settlement north of Waialua. Ruby’s age is 13 years, 
ro mon. Her father is Filipino-Chinese and her mother is Hawaiian. 


This thing occurs at certain places such as an old road that was not used for a long 
time. It appears as an ordinary dog but when you stoop down to touch it you will see 


5 Japanese boy, 16 years old. 

6 Chinese boy, 14 years old. 

? Spanish-Filipino girl, 15 years old. 

* Chinese-Hawaiian girl, 14 years old. Both parents are Chinese-Hawaiian. 
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that it stretches from one end of the street to the other end. This happens during mid- 
night. If it stretches behind you, don’t turn back. If it stretches in front of you, don’t 
go ahead. If you pass it, something will happen. The dog is usually black. It stretches 
after you pet it. It will disappear if you swear in Hawaiian.® 


Ruby said that her mother saw this dog twice when she was young. Ruby’s 
cousin’s husband saw it one night after he had been shooting pool, when he 
walked towards the train track in the dark. Once last year when Ruby and 
her mother and father were coming home from dancing, walking from the 
Haleiwa gym towards the Haleiwa Hotel, they all saw it; and they went home 
by another route. 

13 

My mother and my oldest brother told me about what happened in olden days... 
and my mother told me about older Hawaiians. . . . One story was about Pali (Pele). 
She sent out lava to a bad woman and burned her house. But the good woman’s home 
did not burn.® 

14 

Another story is about two small girls that was killed by a car. On some nights their 
spirits comes out. This is on the old road to Honolulu. A man Hawaiian friend and a 
Filipino woman saw them different times. A man was run over by acar on Paala Road. 
My father came back late at night. His car stopped and he smelled a stink. Steam was 
coming up from the road.°® 


15 
I also heard about a dog which comes out early in the morning. A friend of ours 
saw this dog. It comes out from the old road to town. The dog is big dog that comes 
out from the middle of the street. You can’t walk in front of him. If he walks on the 
right, you can’t pass. He will disappear. He is much bigger than regular dog, like 
horse. Hawaiian people my mother knows have seen this dog.*® 


A few youngsters told of their personal experiences with supernatural in- 
fluences. Some said they know people who have had such experiences. 


16 


My mother told me. One day when a man was walking he kick a stone. The stone 
roll away found where it was. That night when the man was sleeping the stone came 
to him and started to smash him. The wife thought why he was struggling on so she 
asked him what he did today but the man said nothing. The second night it happen 
the same way but when the wife asked him the same question he said nothing. The 
third night the wife couldn’t stand it so she prayed. Then the man knew what he did 
so he went back to where he kick the stone and put it where it was. This stone was a 
stone which belong to the old Hawaiian.!° 


17 
It is not a story I heard of, but bad spirits people have seen with their own eyes. 
Such as walking at midnight had hear the door of the church slam or see the trees 


§ Chinese-Hawaiian girl, 14 years old. Both parents are Chinese-Hawaiian. 

9 Japanese-Hawaiian girl, 14 years old. 

10 A Japanese girl, 14 years, born on Kauai, said that she same no “superstitions,” but she 
is afraid of “Superstitious Hawaiian gods.” 
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rub their trunks together, or see a tall man which change into a pig as you come closer 
to it.™ 


This boy is an alert cooperative friendly youngster. He goes to Sunday 
School at the Filipino Congregational Church near our school. He is a Boy 
Scout. He seemed shy, and would not talk very much, but he promised to 
write stories for me. He handed in pages of very neat material, of which he 
seemed proud. He calls his first story “‘Ghost Story of Waialua.” 


18. “Ghost Story of Waialua” 


Somewhere on the island of Oahu there is a country they called Waialua. On this 
country most people believe in superstition. Some of the story was believe to be true 
to those who found it to be true. Many of these people or boys and girls who found 
them true usually come home from show houses or from playing at about midnight 
when it is raining. Some of the people who saw this were so frighten that they always 
go out with friends close friends who wouldn’t run but save them when that come in 
to some ghost or ghosts. I think it is late so let us begin the story of superstition about 
the door that slam alone. 

Late one night when a friend was coming home from a date with his friends he was 
suppose to pass the Filipino Church to get home. It was so late in the night that when 
he gazed at his watch he found it to be midnight. He was walking home happily, 
When he reached the church he stared at the church when he saw the light in the 
church. The door opened and close again and again. He stopped for awhile to see if 
someone is coming out, but to his surprise was no one. He ran as fast as his feet could 
carried him. The very next night he was afraid to go home at midnight. He told us 
the story the next day. We didn’t believe it so we went out together at midnight and 
found it to be true. We all ran and left the weak runners in the back, but to our sur- 
prise they caught up with us and they were in lead. So we believed what our eyes saw 
and what our ears heard. 

19 

My next story is about the fat lady that changed into a pig. One night S. B. was 
walking home from work. She was walking faster that any girl could walk. She was 
so excited when she rose her head and she saw a fat lady leaning against a tree. She 
said hello and did not hear an answer. When she got quite near to it, it changed into a 
fat pig. She stopped for a moment when this thing disappear. She was so frighten that 
she ran all the way home. 

20 


Another story of superstition is about a priest who was coming home from a service 
which was held at Honolulu. As he was coming home on his car, his car engine stop 
working. He tried to started the motor but it wouldn’t started so he got out of the 
car to see if something was wrong. He stood still for awhile out side the car when the 
engine started. It rolled down the hill and when it got down the hill it stopped. He 
got in the car and start the motor and it was O.K.; so he drived home happily and 
peacefully. 


21 


Now let’s turn the sheet to my own seeing of ghosts. One cold night I went to the 
store which was not far from my home I was riding on my bike without light. As I was 


4 Filipino boy, 15 years old. 
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coming home I saw a short man standing near a pole. As I came near, this man changed 
into tall slim man. So the very next night I brought flash light with me. 


22 


After a few days my friend’s father died, we were playing basketball. We decided 
to go home and it was already dark. My friend told me to say with him till his family 
returns from his uncle’s home. He cooked for me and I ate while he was taking a bath. 
When I went to the parlor I saw a man in the kitchen. I went in the kitchen and I saw 
his father’s ghost. I ran to the bathroom and told about it. He said he saw it too. His 
family came home and he escorted me. The next day he told me that the whole family 
saw his ghost. His mother tried to touch his ghost but he kept away. It is a Filipino 
legend that if a person touch a ghost something will happen. His father died during 
the sugar strike. Each corner of the camp had guards. They build a small shack be- 
cause they guarded during the night. One night a man was at his post and he was 
reading a book. Somebody tapped his back and he thought it was relief guard but he 
saw no one. He was so frightened that half of his body became paralyzed. He stayed 
in the hospital for six months. My father said it could have been my friend’s father 
ghost because strange things happened in our camp. My father said he saw it too. He 
said to go away and he went. My father said if you see a ghost tell him to go away. 
After forty days nothing happened in our camp.” 


23. ‘The Ghost My Father Saw” 


When my father was in the Philippines he saw a light in the tree and when my 
father came near to that tree he became scared and he was cold. So my father look up 
and he didn’t see the light any more. It was twelve o'clock at night. So he walk on and 
on. Finally he reach again to a crossing road. He seen a man walking so my father 
capt (kept) on walking. He got nearer and nearer to the man and the man becomen 
taller and taller. My father ran as fast as he could, and reach home soon." 


She had another story, told by a Filipino friend when he was in Hilo. 


24 

While he was driving on the road side he seen a very beautiful girl. She had a beauti- 

ful dress, blonde hair, and pretty face. So this friend of mine pick her up. So when she 

drove her about two miles he ask the girl where you going? But the girl didn’t answer 

him, so he look back and saw the girl was in a coffin so he was so scare and ran off the 

car. And the friend of mine told me that the person who drove the car was scare to 
death. That’s what our friend said.” 


25 
My father told me a story about a man who stays in the cane field. He wears a 
black pants and a red shirt and father said it is bad luck. He walks around ... . Can't 
see face. When you try to get close, he disappears. Sickness comes after seeing him. 
My father has seen him. He was seen before the yellow fever came in 1941.4 


A Filipino boy aged fifteen years told many stories. This boy is a slow 
student, but he has a friendly, pleasant personality. He is very musical. His 
father is an overseer; and the family lives well. His older brother is a leader in 


1 Filipino boy, 14 years old. 
3 Filipino girl, 14 years old. 
\ Filipino boy, 15 years old. 
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the sophomore class. Frederic is rather tall and strongly built, for a Filipino, 
He seems to believe very thoroughly in all the supernatural influences he has 
mentioned. His pidgin is so difficult however for me to understand that he 
volunteered to write out the stories. He did this very eagerly. He worked 
hard at it in the schoolroom. He also wrote one story at home. This boy hasa 
grandmother, his father’s mother, living in his parents’ home. 


26 


Once when only my grandmother was home she went to visit a lady around one 
block away from our house. The lady was cleaning her yard and all her children were 
playing baseball in the yard. No one was in the house, but a funny thing happened, 
the piano began to play when nobody was in the house playing it. My grandmother 
ask this lady who was playing the piano. She said that it must be her oldest daughter, 
But her oldest daughter went to the store. The person played a queer sound as if 
somebody was dying. Another thing the hat was jumping. The lady didn’t see this 
cause she had her back turned but my grandmother saw all these happened. The hat 
that was laying on the ground began to dance and jump. My grandmother was about 
to faint. 


The following story was told by his grandmother. It happened in the Philip- 
pines. 


27 
Once there was a man name Severino. One night he went to sleep, after a party. 


About 12 o’clock in the night. While that was happening a man went to his house 
to wake him up. So he went and wake him, but he wouldn’t wake up. So he just let 
him alone. When he went back to the party, he saw the same man dancing, the one 
that was asleep. He got so scared that he fainted. The men’s names were Severino and 
Francisco. 


Frederic also had a story told by his father. 


28 


Once when my father was single (about twenty years ago), he lived with a man 
named Rosario at Halemano, Oahu. This man always went out in the night and came 
back about two o'clock in the morning. My father got superstitious and began to 
wonder why he came home so Iate in the night. So one day he ask him, ‘‘Why do you 
go out in the night and come home so late?”’ But Rosario wouldn't answer my father. 

Once a baby died and that night Rosario was out. And when he came back he would 
cook for himself. He would cook a funny looking bone, as if it was a human bone. He 
would ask my father to eat with him. My father told him what kind of a meat is it? 
He would say that it was a cow meat which he bought in the market. One night my 
father forgot to leave the door open. He locked every door and window screens. But 
the next day Rosario was in the house sleeping. My father got scared! He asked Ro- 
sario, ‘‘How did you get in the house?” He told my father, ‘‘From the door.”” My 
father got mad and and told him that he locked every door, how come you come from 
the door. He answered that the back door was open. So my father leaved him alone. 
And the next night my father tried it again and see whether he rely (really) come 
from the door. Now my father knew that he wasn’t a human. The next night he went 
out and never came back. Until now my father don’t know where he is. I suppose he 
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disappear. About the baby, the next day after this man disappeared, the body was gone. 
It wasn’t in the coffin any more. 


This boy claims to know of a man who makes cures with the help of spirits. 


29 

“Yess ... this is really true. A man who is now staying in Kaneohe. Every night 
about 12 o'clock a spirit would bother him. Well it started like this: On the day he 
made his chicken house, he found a hand filled with gold and silver while he was dig- 
ging. He felt funny, as if somebody was forcing him to put it back in the ground where 
he found it. So he put it back, and where he found the hand he made an altar. That 
night the spirit came to him and told him that you can now cure any kind of sickness 
because you have found my hand and put it back. He can see the spirits but we cannot 
see the spirits. He told us that the spirits was a father, mother and the most beautiful- 
est girl in the world that he ever seen. This spirits are his friends. Whenever he gets 
into trouble, the spirits help him. The spirits told him that if you have cured so many 
people, you will get your reward. My sister-in-law Perla couldn’t walk. She had been 
crippled by falling downstairs when very young. The doctors couldn’t cure her. She 
went to this man and this man cured her in a week and now she can really walk on 
two feet. He put medicine on her feet. She didn’t dare take a bath for a month. If you 
ever step in the man’s house, the next day you couldn’t walk because the spirits will 
harm you. (This is if you break in.) They harm because if you stepped in the man’s 
yard which the man don’t like. They will harm anybody who steps in the man’s yard. 
The spirits are only light. But when the man sees the light, he sees the spirit itself. 
This man I am talking about is a witch doctor. He got his wife from the spirits. One 
night the spirits found a girl who would be perfect for the man. So the spirits bothered 
the girl’s mind to go to the man and marry him. So the girl went to the man and 
married him. 

But one thing that the man can not do to his wife is slap her or lay hands on her. 
If he does he will get a stiff neck, or he couldn’t walk, unless the wife forgives him. 
Then he can walk and move his neck. If you want to be cured, you mustn’t be afraid 
of him. You must believe in him and he will cure you. You mustn’t ever give him 
money. He will tell you what he wants. 

You mustn’t tell him what kind of a sick you have. You will just tell him that you 
have a sick. If you ever get blind, he will cure you so that you can see. I was really 
surprised in him when he cured my sister-in-law. Until now he is still living and still 
can cure people. 


An educated Japanese woman who lives at Waialua told me that her father 
told many stories. They were usually ghost stories. She thinks he may have 
made them up, but does not know. ‘‘On the Waihole side of Kauai, his horse 
refused to enter a tunnel. Suddenly, for no reason at all, as if he had been 
suddenly released, he plunged into the tunnel.” This woman’s uncle told her 
that at the end of a day when he had been hunting all day, and it was getting 
dark, he had to cross a valley to get home. ‘‘Then his horse stopped, and two 
dogs appeared. One was a large black dog, the other was small and white. 
They had no heads.”’ The uncle had dismounted to try to make the horse go 
on. ‘‘Then the horse ‘took off’ and my uncle had to run to catch up.” 


American Army School, 
Tokyo, Japan 





THE TUAMOTUAN TALE OF THE FEMALE SPIRIT 
WHO ASSUMED THE FORM OF TU’S WIFE 


By KENNETH P. Emory 


THE TALE OF THE female spirit named Kio who assumes the shape of Ty’s 
wife and deceived him into thinking she was his real wife, is well known 
throughout the eastern Tuamotu Archipelago, which lies to the east of the 
Tahiti. We of the Bishop Museum expeditions to the Tuamotus collected two 
versions from Tatakoto island and one from Vahitahi island. Bishop Paul 
Maze of Tahiti collected a version from Reao, another from Tatakoto, and 
another from Vahitahi. The native text and a French translation of his 
Vahitahi version was presented by him in the December 1936 issue of the 
Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Océanienne, printed in Papeete, Tahiti. I am 
here presenting the three versions collected on the Bishop Museum expedi- 
tions and a translation directly from the native text of the one recorded by 
Bishop Maze at Vahitahi. By giving each of these versions we may see some- 
thing of the range of variation of a tale on the same island and also between 
islands closely related culturally. I believe that in collecting a Polynesian 
myth, tale, or legend, it is highly desirable to record it from several informants 
independently. This would give us a better idea of how rigidly the stories are 
handed down and enable us to catch omissions due to the impatience of the 
recounter over the slow process of transcribing, or to the lack of knowledge 
of the particular informant. 

I have selected this story so that it would be available for comparison with 
the Kapingamarangi version we collected in 1947 at the other extreme of 
Polynesia occupied territory. 


Given by Huarei, daughter of Raka of Vahitahi, 
an Eastern Tuamotu Atoll, in August 1935 


Taken down in the native dialect by Bishop Paul Maze 


The following is a translation by me directly from the native text given in 
the Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Océaniennes, No. 58, December 1936, 


pp. 677-679: 


This is the tale. I heard the tale from both sides of my family, my Marangai side 
{her mother’s side, the original people of her island] and my Tapuhoe side [her father's 
side, people from Hao or some other island of the central Tuamotus]. I shall make 
known to you what I remember. 

The husband was called Tu, the wife, Kuhi-kiave by the Marangai, Roi by the 
Tapuhoe. They lived on their land and one day went out to satisfy their hunger. The 
wife was with child. They climbed onto their canoe and paddled off. Reaching a shoal 
of coral they made firm their anchor. The two commenced to fish. The wife dove down 
to her clams, came up again to open them, while the husband let down his fish hook, 
hauled it in when he got a bite, unhooked the fish into the canoe. Thus, it went on till 
they were ready to rest. Tu said to his wife, ‘Come, let’s return to land.” The wife 
answered, “Alright, just one more plunge.’’ She disappeared beneath the surface. 
Tu was bothered. When he saw the woman who emerged from the water he thought 


312 
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it was his own wife. This woman was Kio. She had simulated Kuhi-kiave. She shook 
with cold, appeared to be with child. Kio said, “‘Let us two paddle ashore.” (She had 
two names, Kio and also Te Mohine-Tihoropunga (The Woman-who-swallowed- 
coral). They got ready to leave, unloosened the anchor, paddled away. They had not 
gone far from the shoal when Kuhi-kiave came up. Looking about, the canoe had gone. 
The wife cried out, ‘‘O Tu, o Tu, come take me, that is a different woman, she there 
is Te Mohine-Tikoropunga, here am I, Kuhi-kiave. 

Kio said to Tu, ‘‘Here am I, Kuhi-kiave, that one who is calling out is Te Mo- 
hine-Tikoropunga.” They argued back and forth with the result that Tu was deceived. 
They [Tu and Kio] paddled ashore. That woman went to the house, put on the things 
of Kuhi-kiave. She entered the house and began weaving the pandanus leaves of 
Kuhi-kiave. They stayed at this place until it came time to cook the food. She went 
to cook the food. She fed the children first, and then Tu. She did this night and morn- 
ing. About the third time that Tu ate his meal, his sons came to observe him. They 
sat and watched their father eating good food. They asked him, “Is that real food you 
are eating? Our food is excrement, what we have to drink is showers.” Then Tu was 
vexed, “‘This woman is not his real wife, she must be Te Mohine-Tihoropunga.” 

Tu went to close the openings. Kio heard him. She called out to Tu, ‘“‘Why are you 
closing the openings, my pandanus leaves for weaving are hardly visible.’’ That 
woman thought Tu was just closing up the openings. Tu made fire by friction sticks, 
set fire to the house. The house blazed, was entirely burned. The house and Te Mo- 
hina-Tikoropunga were consumed by the flames. Tu waited quite awhile. Then there 
was an explosion in the house. They investigated and discovered it was a coral stone 
which had exploded. 

Let us return to the real wife. When Kuhi-kiave was rejected by Tu, she swam to- 
wards the east. She was big with child. She kept swimming, kept swimming towards 
the east. She came under the care of the sun. Her son was born there, nourished there. 
The two lived there. 

Let us return to the husband and the sons. 

They were twins, Te Pu-ki-Hiti was one, Te Ra-marama, the other. They went, 
stirred up their father to look for their mother. No news had come as to whether she 
were alive or dead. They had heard she had gone to some land. They questioned, 
“Did you not see a woman swimming by here?” Their answer would be, ‘Yes, she 
was swimming towards the east.’’ They went in search. They swam and swam. Three, 
many lands they thus reached, and always received the same answer. At the last is- 
land the people said, ‘‘Come, sleep, and when it is morning, go on.” The two stayed 
there, slept, and when it was morning, the people said to them, ‘‘Go down to the place 
shaded by the sun (the ocean), you two go and when you see your mother going forth 
from her place, do not move, or you will not recover her, she has acquired attributes 
of a supernatural being (hoahoaatua hia). When you see that she has crawled forth, 
dive and grab her. By thus grabbing her you will have her. They went to that place 
and waited. But they did not see her crawling out, but they saw her crawling about 
within. They dove down to their mother, pounced upon her. She was dizzy with the 
two boys upon her. They wept at the meeting with their mother, they declared, ‘‘We 
are, Te Pukihiti, Te Ramarama.”’ The mother answered, “I am Hiro, I am Roi.’” 

When they had finished their wailing, the mother ordered them to go to fetch their 
younger brother. This they did. They prepared to leave for their land. They did not 


! Hiro said Huarei was another name for Tu, with whom Kuhi-kiave now identifies herself; 
Roi is the Tapuhoe name for Kuhi-kiave. It would seem that Huarei is now mixing up the stories 
she heard, here inserting a Tapuhoe incident. 
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go in daylight, they were ashamed at their mother, she had no clothes. When the day 
closed and it became dark, they went forth and reached their home. 


“The Female Goblin, Kio, Who Simulated the Wife of Tu” 
Version given by Tautua of Tatakoto Islet, 1930 


Translation of the tale from the native text: 

Tu was the husband, Rei the wife. Rei was pregnant again. They went off on their 
canoe to dive for giant clams. They dove for them. Their canoe was loaded down with 
them. 

Tu said to Rei, ‘“That’s enough, climb into the canoe.” 

Rei replied, ‘‘No, just one more dive.” 

Tu consented, Rei dove down. Rei came from the deep-dark underworld (po tango. 
tango), the dark underworld (po rukiruki), the dusky underworld (po rehurehu), and 
the reureu (?) underworld, that was her home. She took Rei, wrapped Rei’s hair 
around a clump of branch-coral, abandoned Rei on the bottom of the lagoon. 

Kio went up above, called to Tu standing in the canoe. Tu looked at the appear- 
ance of this woman. She was exactly like Rei even to the swelling of her belly with 
child. 

They pulled up their anchor, paddled for shore. Behind them, Rei called out, “0 
Tu, that woman you are carrying off is not Rei, it is Kio!” 

Tu turned around, there was Kio sitting on the canoe. She said to Tu, “Let us go 
on, paddle, I here am Rei.” 

Rei called out again, ‘‘O Tu, that woman is not Rei, I here am Rei.” 

Kio said to Tu, ‘‘Paddle on, we are being deceived, I here am Rei.” 

The real Rei swam ashore at Panukau. Tu and Kio reached the house of Tu. They 
baked their clams, the two ate, then Tu gave food to Kio to take to his children. 

Kio carried them to a place where Tu could not see, then ate the food. Then she 
took bowls, evacuated into them, carried them to the two boys to eat. When they 
looked they saw this was not food, their parents did not treat them like this before. 
This could not be Rei. The boys went to their father, asked hin, “Is this really Rei 
you brought back?” 

Tu answered, ‘“‘Yes. That one is your mother, Rei.” 

The boys replied, ‘‘No, that is Kio.” 

Tu declared, ‘‘No! It is your mother, Rei.” 

The boys then said, “If it was our mother she would bring us good food. But this 
woman does not give us good food, it is bad food, excrement is the food!”’ 

Then Tu went into their house and called to Kio to come in. When he saw her, he 
took her, pulled off her kilt. 

Kio said, ‘‘Why do you take off my kilt?” 

Tu replied, ‘‘To see what was wrapped up in it I am taking off your kilt.”’ 

Kio replied, ‘‘Why do you take off my kilt to see what is under it?” 

The house of Tu was shut up tight. Kio smelled the making of fire outside. She said 
to Tu, “What is this fire which is being made?” 

Then Tu ran out of the house. The house was set on fire by the sons of Tu. The 
house was consumed by the fire. and Kio aiso inside the house. Kio’s stomach burst 
open. Then it was seen that within it were coral stones, sea slugs, shells, and the things 
which made her look as if she were with child. 

Rei was living at Punakau. She gave birth to two boys. She looked after them. 
When they were big they asked, ‘‘Who is our father?” 

Rei said, ‘‘Your father is living, his name is Tu.”’ She said to them, ‘‘I went on our 
canoe with Tu to dive for clams. We dove for them and when the canoe was full, Tu 
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told me to climb into the canoe. I said, ‘No, I will dive once more.’ I dove. When I 
arrived on the bottom, Kio grabbed me, tied my hair onto a head of coral. Kio ran 
along the bottom, went up, climbed onto the canoe. The two paddled away in the 
canoe. I came up from below, saw the canoe paddling away, called out, ‘Tu, come 
back to me, I am Rei.’ But Tu would not turn back, he kept paddling the canoe away.” 

Tu and his sons came to look for Rei. The sons of Rei went to look for Tu. They met 
each other on the path. Tu asked the sons of Rei, “‘Who are you from?” The two said, 
“From Tu.” “Who is your mother?’’ ‘She is Rei.’’ Then Tu said, ‘‘Where is Rei?” 
They said she was at Punakau. Tu took these two children along with the two older 
ones to look for Rei at Punakau. When they reached Punakau, they dwelt on their 
land at Punakau. 


Version Given by the Man Takaoa of Vahitahi, in 1930 
Taken down by the linguist of the B. P. Bishop Museum Expedition, J. Frank Stimson 


The following is my translation of the native text on file at the Bishop 
Museum (Tuamotu Notes, Book 4, SV 9, p. 71). 


The woman Kio here was a wizard (tuputupna) down in the ocean. 

Tu was living with Puhu-kiave, his wife, They had two boys. These two boys went 
out and grew up. Puhu-kiave was pregnant again. Tu and Puhu-kiave paddled out to 
fish. When their canoe had arrived at a coral bank, they let down the anchor of their 
canoe. Tu dove down below. When he came up again he saw two women. Kio was one, 
Puhu-kiave the other. 

Kio called out, ‘‘O Tu, a tupapaku (ghost), a tupapaku!” 

Tu thought that Puhu-kiave was indeed the tupapaku. 

Puhu-kiave called out, “O Tu, a tupapaku, a tupapaku.” 

Tu climbed onto the canoe, grabbed Puhi-kiave, Tu threw her into the sea. Kio 
called out, ‘‘O Tu, paddle, that one is the tupapaku!”’ 

Puhu-kiave called out again, “O Tu, not that one but I am Puhu-kiave, that one is 
Kio.” 

Kio called out, ‘Paddle, a tupapaku, a tupapaku!” 

They paddled to the land. Kio seemed to be pregnant because of the lump of coral 
she had hidden in her to make Tu believe she was with child. 

They paddled to the land and when they reached there they lived at their place 
with the sons of Tu. A long time went by but Kio had not given birth to her child. 
Ten months had passed when Tu went to love his sons. The two sons said to Tu, 
“Are you eating good food?”’ Tu replied to the twok ‘‘What is the food? The food that 
we are all eating” 

The two boys said, “It is bad food that we are eating, bones of fish, excrement, and 
what we have to drink, is rain.” 

Tu then thought that this woman was not Puhu-kiave but Kio. He grabbed his 
children, wept. Then spoke to them, saying, ‘“Tomorrow you make fire by friction, 
and when you have finished, set fire to the house of Kio, I will distract Kio.” 

The next morning, the boys made fire. Kio said to Tu, ‘‘What is this acrid smell of 
fire.” 

Tu said, “The two boys are making fire.” 

When the fire had been made, the boys set the house ablaze. The house blazed, dis- 
appeared in flames. Tu escaped outside. When they looked at Kio, her abdomen burst 
open and the coral stone bounded out. Then Tu broke into weeping with his two chil- 
dren over his wife who had been lost. 
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After awhile Tu said to the two boys, “Stay where you are, I am going to look for 
our lost mother.” 

The boys said, “Go.” Tu paddled off in his canoe and arriving at the place where 
he and Puhu-kiave had anchored, he looked at the place where Puhu-kiave had swam, 
He paddled and arrived at an islet. He went inland. He met the ancestor of Puhy. 
kiave, who was a tupapaku. He said to her, ‘‘Have you not seen Puhu-kiave?” The 
old woman answered, “She is living, your child is born.” Tu replied, “I am going to 
her!’ 

The old woman said, ‘‘No, you will not find her. Tomorrow, when it is noon, go 
back of the cave of Puhu-kiave. When Puhu-kiave crawls out to get water for the 
baby, then seize her.” 

Tu consented to do this. Next day, when it was noon, he went behind the cave of 
Puhu-kiave. He waited for her to come out. When Puhu-kiave came out, Tu grabbed 
her. They struggled and Puhu-kiave fainted at the odor of man. Tu went, made fire, 
and when the flames blazed, put the fire before Puhu-kiave. She regained conscious- 
ness. They wept, and when finished, Puhu-kiave said to Tu, ‘“‘Where are the two boys? 
Tu answered, ‘‘They are living at our place.’’ Then Puhu-kiave asked, ‘‘Where is 
Kio?” Tu answered, ‘‘She was food for the flames, she is dead.” 

They returned to their home with their new child, and Puhu-kiave met her two 
boys. The boys said to their mother, ‘Kio treated us frightfully!’’ Great was the 
weeping of Puhu-kiave with her children. 


Version Given by Taora of Tatakoto 


Taora recited the story to me at Tatakoto one afternoon in 1934. At the 
time I did not know we had already recorded a Tatakoto version in 1930. I 
was only aware of the substance of the Vahitahi version. I wrote out the story 
Taora told me, in an abbreviated form in English, except for a few phrases 
which I kept in the native text. I here give what I wrote out with the native 
phrases translated. 


Rei and Tu had two children. Rei was again pregnant when the couple went out on 
the lagoon in a canoe looking for Tridacna clams. They reached a favorable spot for 
diving and put down their anchor. Rei dove several times. Tu wanted her to stop, but 
she said she would dive once more. Down she went and the demon woman Kio took 
hold of her hair, twisted it around a branch of coral, and came up in her place. She 
took on a disguise so that she looked exactly like Rei, even to the swelling of her ab- 
domen. She said to Tu, ‘‘Let’s paddle home.” As they were paddling off, Rei managed 
to entangle herself and come to the surface. Tu saw her and was puzzled. Kio called 
out to him, “‘Go, let us two paddle, I here am Rei.” 

Thus, the real Rei was left behind. The children soon detected fraud because Kio 
brought them feces in place of food. 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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THE AMATEUR COLLECTOR IN PACIFIC ISLANDS 


_ This is a note to the amateur folklore collector in a Pacific island, who has 
listened affectionately to people whose way of life is being erased. ‘‘Soon 
everyone who knows these things will be gone. Someone should collect them,” 
he says. Whoever talks this way has a responsibility. Often he assumes it. He 
writes down stories and beliefs and saves them as sentimental souvenirs until 
the ink fades and the worms have plowed through the pages. Then he reluc- 
tantly sends the pages to the same limbo as the old way of life. 

The amateur may think about getting his pages printed. But he is defeated 
by inertia, unfamiliarity with publication opportunities, and shyness about 
the possible scorn of the professional. If the pages are records of dearly loved 
people, perhaps of his own parents and grandparents, he feels that he is ex- 
posing sacred things to profane gaze, that by presenting his labor of love to 
science he is in effect “‘botanizing on his mother’s grave.” 

He may, however, join distinguished amateurs in folklore whose collections 
are fine memorials to the people whose words are preserved and to themselves. 
More people now know Sir George Grey for his Maori mythology than for his 
great accomplishments in English colonial administration. Gill, Orsmond, 
Fornander, and Grimble are a few of the amateur collectors of myths in 
Oceania who have revitalized the definition of an amateur as one who works 
for the love of it and is expert though not professionally trained. In this issue, 
Gwladys Hughes, an amateur, presents lore collected while teaching on a 
Honolulu plantation and attending the University of Hawaii. Lucetta K. 
Ratclift’s ‘Filipino Folklore” in this number is another example of a collec- 
tion made by a high school teacher. How many teachers have made compara- 
ble records but have done nothing with them! 

This is how you, an amateur, can avoid the label of dilettante and make 
your work valuable to anthropology. Record the date and place where you 
heard the story, and the narrator’s home island if it is different from the place 
of recording. Put down your own name and that of the narrator. Tell whether 
the story as written was dictated to you or written from memory later. Both 
a translation and the version in the native language will be welcome. The 
above data constitute the minimum. But the story has only been pulled up 
by the roots, so to speak. 

If you have time, give your narrator’s explanations and comments on 
names, places and customs in the story and his ideas about the significance of 
the story in the life of the people. If there is more time, write about your 
Narrator—age, sex, position in community, and reputation as story-teller. 
Don’t scorn additional versions of the same story or fall into the trap of 
taking anyone’s word that he alone knows the true version. A sure sign of the 
dilettante is to inject one’s own theories into the facts. Keep your theories 
and facts separate. 

Bishop Museum, Honolulu, is glad to accept collections of Pacific lore for 
safe keeping and to make suggestions regarding publication. Just don’t let 
the worms eat up your collection!—x. L. 
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NOTES & QUERIES 


FILIPINO SUPERSTITIONS :— 


1. Many people in the provinces believe that the shortage of this year’s rice is due 
to the visit of Halley’s comet. 

. If you sweep your house at night fortune will desert you. 

. If a girl sings while she is cooking she will marry a widower. 

. If you whistle at night a snake will bite you. 

. If you point your finger at the rainbow your hand will be cut off. 

. If the house-lizard sings at night a storm will come. 

. Ifa fly walks on your face some of your relatives far from you are in danger. 

. If you build a house on a lot where one was built before the occupants will not 
live long. 

. If you walk in the forest at night and smell the odor of a goat, some mountain 
man is following you. 

. If you built the stairs of your house facing the west you will never be rich. 

. If you break a lizard’s egg you will break a plate or a cup. 

. If you are a gambler and dream of snake you will win much money. 

. If you pass money through the window or pay anyone at night, you will become 
very poor. 

. If you see a black butterfly, one of your relatives has met an accident. 

. If a carabao sneezes it will rain. 

. It is bad luck to put a stick in the stove with the small end first. 

. In time of cholera, if any one calls you at night, don’t answer, for it might be the 
devil and you will die. 

. Do not say bad words to the mice, or at night they will eat your clothes and even 
your flesh. 

. People forbid their children to burn centipedes on the stove, for they say this will 
cause their number to increase instead of decrease. 

. On St. John’s Day, before or after mass, many women cut their children’s hair 
and put it in the center of a growing banana trunk. They believe that if they 
do this, hair will grow as thick and fast as the banana. 


STORIES FROM THE ELKADER HILis:—The three stories given here are from north- 
eastern Iowa, a region referred to by natives as “Little Switzerland” because of it’s 
scenic beauty. 


1. “The Town was Named” 


A queer tale goes about: Abt El Kader, after deeds of heroism in remote Africa, 
lent his name to this Iowa village that it might be a place of courage. A story like all 
the answers grownups give when they don’t understand the question. For of course, 
what really happened is this: 

Long and long ago, before there were houses, in the Turkey valley umber teepees 
blended here and there against the rocky background. Things weren't much different 
otherwise, a little quieter, perhaps. Indians liked this place. For treasures they had 
colored leaves, and their little princess, the finest princess in the world. She loved the 
hills. ‘You must never go up in them alone,” the chief said. And she did not mean to 
disobey. But one day, cedars laughed in the sunlight, oaks beckoned, and the birches 
bent far down and waved. Laughing, too, she went to meet them. High in the hills, 
an elk ate her. That is how the town was named. 

Elks not carnivorous? Have you looked at hills a November evening: every leaf 
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ripped from the trees, color drained from grass and sky, and no snow fallen yet to 
hea! the scars, ...so there are only rocks cutting through naked hill-flesh? Have 
you watched hills suffering in November twilight? No? They maybe you cannot un- 
derstand how cruel they have had to grow to find strength for their own pain, and 
how all their mild summer beauties are twisted laughs flung back at Fate. Underneath 
they are tortured and writhing, exacting hardness from their visitors, vengeance of 
their dwellers. Does it seem strange that an elk in such hills learned to eat human 


flesh? 
2. ‘A Princess Loved”’ 


And Lover’s Leap, the high flat rock, was another place of tragedy. You can build 
a bonfire on it any evening, and sit around, and sing the stars into the sky, and look 
down on the river. But the singing will stop when you remember. There was a second 
Indian princess, beautiful as the one before. She loved a paleface sent by his white 
brothers to discover the Indians’ secret lead mine. But if she told him the secret, she 
would betray her people, and if she did not tell she would betray her heart. Unable to 
be false in any way, the little princess leaped from the huge rock into the river. 

I have sat a long afternoon hurling stones from Lover’s Leap. None of them fell 
into the river. But then I am not a very good shot, and time may have altered the 
Turkey’s course. Besides, the little princess was graceful as a bird. Probably she 
flew, rather than fell, to her bitter death. 


3. ‘Land of the Free’”’ 


There is another place, another flat rock a little way from town—historic Table 
Rock, marked with a metal tablet. You clamber to its top, six or eight of you, and sit 
while the sun beats down upon your thoughts. Men stood there once; and one, in a 
voice that spread over the crowd, read the Declaration of Independence, the first time 
it was ever read in Iowa Territory. Another made a speech saying this is the land of 
the free, where all men can live together in peace, each as he wants to live. Then the 
Indians and the white men shook hands and went home. And had more wars in which 
guns triumphed over arrows. So that now there is not an Indian on any hilltop, nor 
in all the long sweep of valley. Only a few bones rotting quietly beneath the ground, a 
few mounds time and tangled moss and grass are leveling, and the long quiet memory 
The peace so ceremoniously pledged surrounds historic Table Rock—exquisite in 
its irony. 

HELEN ROSEMARY COLE 
Maxwell, Iowa 


NATIONAL FoLK FESTIVAL:—The generous applause that greeted the performers 
at the fifteenth annual National Folk Festival, held at St. Louis, Missouri, April 6-9, 
showed that appreciation of the creations of the folk-mind and of the folk-spirit is 
not confined to the classroom and lecture hall. 

Nor was the spontaneous response to the many features of the program meted out 
only to the performers of the folk dances. An enthusiastic welcome was also given to 
the reading of the well-known ‘‘Brer Rabbit an’ de Groun’ Pea Patch,” rendered on 
Friday evening by Dr. William C. Pickens, of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Folklorists who have been brought up in the rigid traditions of Mannhardt, Benfey, 
Grimm, E. B. Tylor, J. G. Frazer, Andrew: Lang, Child, Kittredge, and their school, 
will not be averse to this expansion of the themes of their favorite field of study and 
their dissemination among the audience in public assemblies. 
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Still, we must bear in mind that there is some little danger connected with the 
popularization of the field of folklore as understood by its earlier protagonists. In a 
rewarding little article, published in the Southern Folklore Quarterly (June of 1937, 
pp. 19-23) under the title “‘Some Recent Trends In The Field of Folksong,” Arthur 
Kyle Davis, Jr. calls attention to some factors that may creep in and vitiate folklore 
creations falling under the aegis of commercialism. He says, “. . . there is the diff. 
culty of applying the scientific method to the material of oral tradition, with its human 
equation, its peculiar and varied tests, its large range of uncertainty.” “Folklore,” 
says Mr. T. F. Henderson, in his Introduction to The Ballad in Literature, “‘if one of 
the most fascinating, is perhaps one of the most deceptive forms of learning. It is the 
happy hunting ground for the sciolist. It is fruitful in fallacies for the rash theorizer, 
and it can hardly be affirmed that caution has been prominent in folklore theorizing 
about the ballad.” 

There is reason to believe that those who managed the festival at St. Louis avoided 
the aforementioned shoals. Moreover, the wise inclusion of the Friday and Saturday 
conferences gave attendants at the Festival the opportunity to discuss folklore prob- 
lems in the manner of the annual meetings of the Society. Yet it would be well for 
all folklorists, especially for those who are devoted to the extension of folklore themes 
into the realm of public pageantry, to ponder Professor Davis’ warning. 

Two characteristics marked the St. Louis Folklore Festival. First, there was an 
evident desire to show our people the meaning of that much used and much abused 
word, ‘‘culture.’’ Culture is the work and product of the popular mind as well as of the 
intelligentsia. It is a mode of life. As such, the folk, the vast number of “‘just plain 
people,’’ have had a share in the growth of culture. 

The second fact, and one to be stressed very emphatically, is the abandonment of 
war hysteria by the organizers of the Program. The Germans and the Japanese 
were given honored places in the pageant. And why not? These two nations have had 
a large proportion of what our own Lincoln so well called, ‘‘the common people.” 
And we all learned at St. Louis that these ‘‘just folks” have given us not only the 
name but also some of the richest and most permanent contributions to cultural life. 


Rev. ALBERT Muntsc3, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, 
St. Louts, Missouri 


FOLKLORE OF GAMBLING:—I am working on a folklore history of American gam- 
bling and am currently trying to obtain as much American gambling lore as possible 
that falls under the following general headings: humor, superstititions, actual anec- 
dotes concerning gambling or gambling personalities, tall tales, songs and ballads 
with gambling themes or concerning American gamblers, gambler’s language. Any 
such aid will be appreciated, and credit will be given if used. 

HENRY CHAFETZ 
108 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 3 





FOLKLORE NEWS 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF HAwal!:—At its spring meeting the Anthropological 
Society of Hawaii discussed the collection of folklore and folk song in the Territory 
of Hawaii. Collection in Guam was also considered in the light of recent beginnings. 
The Society has undertaken to defray the expenses of mechanical field recording, and 
otherwise to assist collectors. Members of the Council are: Katharine Luomala, 
University of Hawaii, President; Leonard Mason, University of Hawaii, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Donald Mitchell, Kamehameha Schools, Secretary; Marion Hollenbeck, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Treasurer; Margaret Titcomb, Bishop Museum, 
Editor; Kenneth Emory, University of Hawaii and Bishop Museum, and Robert W. 
Clopton, University of Hawaii, Appointed Members of the Council. 


FoLKLORE CoursEs:—Katharine Luomala, who offers a course in Folklore at the 
University of Hawaii, is teaching a special course in Primitive Mythology this summer 
at the University of California, Berkeley. The close relationship between folklore 
and ‘certain aspects of sociology is borne out at the University of Hawaii, where 
students of Professor Bernhard H. Hormann (Sociology) have collected in connection 
with their classes an extensive body of material on the popular customs and beliefs of 


local races. 


New Mexico FoLKLoreE Society:—The fourth annual meeting of the New Mexico 
Folklore Society was held May 14 at the New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, with 
about eighty people present. The meeting was held at the invitation of the Socorro 
Folklore Group, with Ben Keller presiding. The following papers were given: ‘‘Fire 
Lore from Navajo Legend and Ceremony,” Mrs. Franc J. Newcomb, Albuquerque; 
“A Man Was a Real Man in Them Days,” Mrs. R. E. White, Portales; ‘Familiar 
Proverbs from Far Away,” Mr. Abdul Saleem, Kabul, Afghanistan; ‘Billy the Kid: 
A Legendary Figure,” Col. Maurice Fulton, Roswell; ‘Los Dos Hermanos and Por 
Tu Culpa,” Mary Herrera and Chenita Lopez. At the business meeting special re- 
ports were given on the New Mexico Folkore Record and on the dictionary of New 
Mexico place-names. The first collection of names was issued in mimeographed form 
at the meeting. New officers of the Society are as follows: President, Ben Keller, 
Socorro; First Vice-President, F. M. Kercheville, Albuquerque; Second Vice-President, 
Paul S. Conklin, Las Cruces, Secretary-Treasurer; E. W. Baughman, Albuquerque; 
Editor, T. M. Pearce, Albuquerque. 


PERSONALIA:—Dr. Louis C. Jones, Director of the New York Historical Associ- 
ation, Cooperstown, New York, has been given a citation in the field of cultural his- 
tory by the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences. Mentioned in the published 
summary of Dr. Jones’ achievements are his succesful teaching of folklore for thirteen 
years at the New York State College for Teachers, Albany, his part in the founding 
and editing of the New York Folklore Quarterly and editorial service on New York 
History and The Yorker, together with his work in connection with the New York 
Historical Association: the direction of a network of local history clubs in the jun- 
ior high schools of New York State, summer adult education classes (Seminars in 
American Culture), and the supervision of the Association’s two museums, Fenimore 
House and Farmer’s Museum. The latter is characterized in the citation as ‘‘a true 
museum of the land, developing its program to combine folklore, folk arts, and 
American crafts into a unified presentation of the folk culture of its area.” 

Dr. Edwin M. Fogel, leading expert on the folklore of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
was honored in May with a special citation of merit by the Pennsylvania German Folk- 
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lore Society. The citation, in the form of a parchment with ‘“Fraktur” printing, 
praised Dr. Fogel for fifty years of devotion to education and research in Pennsyl- 
vania German folklore and language studies. 

Elizabeth Burchenal has been elected an honorary member of the Irish Dance 
Commission in Eire, and an extraordinary member of the Foreningen til Folkedansens 
Fremme (The Danish Folk Dance Society), being named the official translator of the 
Danish folk dance collections for that organization. 


FRENCH FOLKLORE Society:—The annual concert of the French Folklore Society 
was held June 3 in the McMillin Academic Theatre, Columbia University. Featured 
on the program, which included the showing of motion picture travelogues on France 
were two song and dance festivals, ‘‘La Gerbe de Panpaillé,”’ a harvest festival, and 
“Féte des Fiangailles dans les Pyrénées,” celebrating the betrothal of a maiden ina 
Pyrenees village. 


ComPaRATIVE LITERATURE:—Folklorists will be pleased to learn of the founding 
of Comparative Literature, a journal devoted to the study of the interrelationships of 
the various literatures of the world, ancient, mediaeval, modern, including the influ- 
ence of oral tradition on literature. Published by the University of Oregon, the jour- 
nal is edited by Professor Chandler B. Beall of that institution. 


HOosiIER FOLKLORE Society :—The Hoosier Folklore Society held its annual meet- 
ing July 1 at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, in conjunction with the Conference 
on American Folklore for Youth. Papers presented and topics discussed included: 
“Tall Tale America,”’ ‘‘The Folklore of Cultural Groups,” ‘Discussion of Relative 
Values of European and American Folklore for Children,” ‘‘Teachers of Children’s 
Literature Look in Our Folklore,” and ‘Regional Aspects of Folklore.” At the busi- 
ness meeting the following officers were elected: Nellie M. Coats, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis, President; Margaret Montgomery, Indianapolis, Vice-Presi- 
dent; May Klipple, 326 East Adams Street, Muncie, Secretary; Sue Lena Hickam, 
528 East First Street, Bloomington, Treasurer; W. Edson Richmond, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Editor, Hoosier Folklore; Herbert Halpert, Murray State Col- 
lege, Murray, Kentucky, Review Editor: David S. MacIntosh, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois, and Ivan Walton, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Regional Editors. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCHMAN:—On May sth the Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore 
Center, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, began publication 
of a weekly newspaper, The Pennsylvania Dutchman. Devoted to the study of folk 
culture, the paper contains material of interest to folklorists, students of language, and 
historians. Editors are J. William Frey (language), Alfred L. Shoemaker (folklore), 
Don Yoder (history, religion, genealogy). 


Meworrs:—The American Folklore Society offers for sale at 50 cents each certain 
of its Memoirs with damaged covers, but otherwise intact. They are volumes 6, 9, 10, 
II, 12, 13, 15, 16, 21, 26, 32, 34, and 35, as listed on Covers III and IV of the present 
number of the Journal. Orders should be sent to Dr. MacEdward Leach, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, and should include 15 cents 
extra for wrapping and postage. 


MICHIGAN FOLKLORE Socigty:—The annual meeting of the Michigan Folklore 
Society was held April 2 at Wayne University, Detroit, under the auspices of the 
Michigan Academy of Sciences. The following papers were given: ‘Techniques of 
Studying Local History,”” Joe L. Norris, Detroit; ‘“The Use of Folk Materials,”’ Alice 
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L. Sickels, International Institute, Detroit; “Smart Aleck Sayings, Past and Present,”’ 
Stuart A. Gallacher, East Lansing; “Folk Music of Michigan’s Upper Peninsula,” 
Harry M. Williver, Ann Arbor; ‘Eighteenth Century Views of the Ballad,”’ Branford 
Millar, East Lansing. Richard M. Dorson, East Lansing, led a symposium, ‘What is 
Folklore?’”’ with responses by Stuart A. Gallacher, Thelma James, and Aili Johnson. 
Entertainment features included a ‘‘take-off"’ on folklore meetings and conventions 
by Thelma James, and dance lectures and demonstrations by Gertrude Kurath 
(aboriginal folk dances) and Kapila Malik (folk dances of India), concluding with 
folk dances of the various ethnic groups of Detroit. Old-time fiddle music was pro- 
vided by Tom A. Green. 


Texas FOLKLORE SoclEty:—John Lee Brooks, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, was named president of the Texas Folklore Society at its annual meeting in 
San Antonio on April 8-9. Other officers are: Vice-Presidents: Sadie Hatfield, 
Bryan, Kenneth Porter, Houston; Councillors: W. S. Randall, San Antonio, Soledad 
Pérez, Austin, Eleanor James, Denton; Treasurer: Marcelle L. Hamer, University of 
Texas, Austin; Secretary and Editor, Mody C. Boatright, University of Texas. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE FOR YOUTH:—The first conference of American Folklore for 
Youth was held June 29-July 1 at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
Arrangements were under the direction of Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, who was appointed 
executive secretary of the new organization to serve for a three-year term. The pro- 
gram included papers on various aspects of children’s folklore, problems in the teach- 
ing of folklore in the elementary and secondary schools, and the presentation of a 
variety of songs, games, verses, pictures, and the like, of special interest to children. 
Recommendations formulated at the conference include the encouragement of 
courses in American folklore for children at universities and colleges as part of 
teacher-training programs; courses in American folklore for secondary school teach- 
ers; the publication of a quarterly journal designed for teachers of folklore on elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels; the compilation of suitable folklore bibliographies 
for school use. Participants, including members of the Hoosier Folklore Society that 
met in Muncie under AFY auspices, were: Moritz A. Jagendorf, Dorothy M. Howard, 
Ray Wood, Julian Lee Rayford, May Kennedy McCord, Bernice Bell, William 
Pickens, William Wade, E. L. Kirkpatrick, John M. Shales, Elizabeth Ball, J. C. 
Bowman, Mary Agnes Starr, George Newton, John R. Emens, Grace Woody, Alice 
Nichols, L. S. Ayres, Jack Conroy, Evelyn R. Sickels, Kathryn Bilterman, Alice 
Lohrer, Richard M. Dorson, Herbert Halpert, William Hugh Jansen, Ruth Ann 
Musick, W. Edson Richmond, Alfred L. Shoemaker, and Stith Thompson. Dr. 
Moritz A. Jagendorf, New York City, was elected president for the coming year, and 
Dr. Dorothy M. Howard, Frostburg State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland, 
vice-president. Headquarters have been established at the Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, and communications should be sent to Dr. Pilant at that address. The second 
conference has been set tentatively for June, 1950 at Frostburg, Maryland. 


FoLK SonG, FOLKLORE INDICES:—The English Folk Dance and Song Society has 
announced a complete index of its Journal (1899-1931), including titles of songs and 
first lines. Subscriptions are being received at the Society’s headquarters, Cecil Sharp 
House, 2 Regents Park Road, N.W. 1, London. 

The Swiss Folklore Society, Augustinergasse 19, Basel, is bringing out a complete 
semi-centennial index of its publications (1897-1947), Schweizerisches Archiv fiir 
Volkskunde, Schweizer Volkskunde, and Folklore Suisse. Subscriptions are solicited. 


Ozark FoLKLorE Society:—The Ozark Folklore Society, founded in April of this 
year, held its first folk festival, July 11, at the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
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John Gould Fletcher, president, gave a survey of the folklore of the Ozarks. Professor 
Robert L. Morris is secretary-treasurer of the Society, which is sponsored jointly by 
the University of Arkansas and the Arkansas Historical Association, with a view to 
collecting the folklore of the Ozark region. 


Texas SQUARE DANCE FESTIVAL:—The second annual Texas Square Dance Festi. 
val was held May 12-14 at San Antonio. More than 600 dancers from all parts of 
Texas performed in a variety of square dances in a program that also included exhibj. 
tions of other kinds of folk dances. 


CuIcaGo FOLKLORE Society PrizE:—Mr. Dan G. Hoffman, Rutgers University, 
has been awarded the Chicago Folklore Society Prize for 1949 with his M.A. thesis 
(Columbia), ‘‘Paul Bunyan, Last of the Frontier Demigods.” 


STANFORD REGIONAL MEETING:—A special regional meeting of the American Folk. 
lore Society will be held in conjunction with the Modern Language Association of 
America at Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, on Thursday, September 8, 
with a morning and an afternoon session. Both meetings will be held in History 227, 
The following papers are scheduled: ‘‘The Days of ’49 Reprise,”’ William L. Alderson, 
Reed College; ‘‘The Child Ballad-Tunes Editorially Considered,”’ Bertrand H. Bron- 
son, University of California; ‘‘The Repertories of Some Mormon Folk Singers,” 
Austin E. Fife, Occidental College; ‘“The Portuguese Espirito Festival,’’ A. H. Gay- 
ton, University of California; ‘‘How Folk Plays are Passed on in Mexican Villages,” 
Frances Gillmor, University of Arizona; ‘Chinese Shape-shifters,”” R. D. Jameson, 
Corvallis, Oregon; ‘‘What the People are Now Singing in a Russian Village,” Ivan A. 
Lopatin, University of Southern California; ‘“‘The Disobedient Son (El Hijo Desobedi- 
ente) in Spanish-American Folklore,’’ T. M. Pearce, University of New Mexico. The 
committee in charge of the meetings consists of Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. (local ar- 
rangements), Austin E. Fife, and Wayland D. Hand (chairman). 


MEMOIR 42:—Memoir 42, Russian Epic Studies, has been unavoidably delayed in 
manufacture, but will be ready for distribution late in September. This Memoir will 
be sent automatically to libraries and other institutions, but members in good stand- 
ing for the year 1947 may select in its place, if desired, any one of the following 
Memoirs: 26, Pt. 2, 35, 37. Memoir 42 will be sent to members unless alternate 
choices are received by the Secretary-Treasurer, MacEdward Leach, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, by September 25. 


PaciFic NuUMBER:—A limited number of extra copies of the ‘‘Pacific Number” 
(Vol. 62, No. 245) has been printed, and may be obtained from the Secretary- 
Treasurer at $1.50 per copy. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American 
Folklore Society annually publishes in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore a list of folklore projects newly undertaken or 
in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special studies, 
library and museum research, and field collecting. For pre- 
viously reported projects only specific progress, completion, 
or discontinuation will be noted. Notices for ‘‘Work in 
Progress: 1949" should be sent to Mrs. Herbert Halpert, 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by September 15. 














FOLKLORE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


CoMPILED BY RICHARD M. Dorson 


{In the interest of completeness, readers of the Journal are urged to send 

bibliographical data to Professor Dorson concerning folklore articles of all 

kinds appearing in magazines, journals, and other kinds of periodicals pub- 
lished in North America. Communications should be addressed to him in care 
of the Department of History, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan.] 

FOLKLORE JOURNALS 

Folk-Lore, Vol. 60, No. I, March 1949. Pp. 193-248. Minutes of Meetings: pp. 193-195. 
Seventy-first Annual Report: pp. 195-197. The Honorary Treasurer's Report for 1948: 
p. 200. F. S. Burnell, ‘‘Ino and Her Veil,” pp. 201-207. P. J. Heather, ‘Colour Sym- 
bolism,” pp. 208-216. Collectanea: George L. Phillips, ‘‘May-Day’s Sweeps’ Day,”’ 
pp. 217-227. L. M. Eyre, ‘Roman Custom at St. Briavels, Forest of Dean, Glou- 
cestershire,” p. 227. Note: Mary Danielli, pp. 228-229. Correspondence: pp. 230-233. 
Reviews, pp. 234-240. Current Books, pp. 240-242. Current Publications,* compiled 
by T. W. Bagshawe, 50, Storey’s Way, Cambridge, pp. 242-245. Folk Life and Tra- 
tions, pp. 245-248. 

The French Folklore Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 40, Jan.-Feb. 1949. Pp. 1-8. Barbara Shut- 
tlewoith, ‘Supernatural Folk Stories in the French Canadian Tradition,”’ pp. 1-4. 
Paul T. McCarthy, “The Minorcan ‘Fromajardis’ and ‘La Guignolée,’”’ pp. 5-6. 
Notes, Comments and Reviews, pp. 7-8. Publications of the F. F. S., p. 8. 

Hoosier Folklore, Vol. 8, No. I, March 1949. Pp. 1-36. Mary L. Simons, ‘‘Nicknaming 
in Southwestern Kentucky,” pp. 1-6. Warren Roberts, ‘‘Children’s Games and 
Game Rhymes,” pp. 7-34. Edith W. Van Winkle, ‘A Hoosier Folk Game,’’ pp. 
35-36. 

Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 62, No. 244, April-June 1949. Pp. 81-216. Bertrand 
H. Bronson, ‘‘Mechanical Help in the Study of Folk Song,’’ pp. 81-86. Gertrude 
Prokosch Kurath, ‘‘Mexican Moriscas: A Problem in Dance Acculturation,”’ pp. 
87-106. Charles Seeger, ‘‘Professionalism and Amateurism in the Study of Folk 
Music,”’ pp. 107-113. Paul G. Brewster, ‘‘Some Traditional Games from Rouma- 
nia,” pp. 114-124. Sol Tax, “‘Folk Tales in Chichicastenango: An Unsolved Puzzle,” 
pp. 125-135. John W. Work, ‘“‘Changing Patterns in Negro Folk Songs,”’ pp. 136-144. 
Alphonse Riesenfeld, ‘Ignorance of Physiological Paternity in Melanesia,’ pp. 
145-155. Tristram P. Coffin, ‘“‘An Index to Borrowing in the Child Ballads of Ameri- 
ca,” pp. 156-161. Richard A. Waterman, ‘‘The Role of Obscenity in the Folk Tales 
of the ‘Intellectual’ Stratum of Our Society,” pp. 162-165. Dorothy Mills Howard, 
“The Rhythms of Ball-Bouncing and Ball-Bouncing Rhymes,”’ pp. 166-172. Norris 
Yates, ‘‘Some ‘Whoppers’ from the Armed Forces,”’ pp. 173-180. “‘Sixtieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Folklore Society,”’ pp. 181-185. The Editors’ Page, p. 186. 
Notes & Queries: Fred Kniffen, “The Deer-Hunt Complex in Louisiana,” pp. 187- 
188; Henry S. Kernan, “‘A Colombian Ghost Story,” pp. 188-189; Archer Taylor, 
“Polish Riddles from Michigan,” p. 189; Malcolm B. Jones, ‘‘New England Tales,” 
pp. 190-191. “Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore,’’ p. 192. Folklore News, 
193-195. Richard M. Dorson, Folklore in Periodical Literature, pp. 196-200. Reviews, 
pp. 201-215. Publications Received, pp. 215-216. 


* This initiates a department similar to the present one in the Journal. 
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Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, Vol. 28, pts. 1-2, 1949. Pp. 1-50. C. H. Tillhagen, 
“Gypsy Clans in Sweden,” pp. 1-17. S. Myers, ‘“Blood-Sacrifice,” pp. 17-27, 
“‘Serbo-Bosnian Gypsy Folk-Tales collected by Rade Uhlik, ed. by F. B. Ackerley, 
pp. 22-41. C. Duff, “‘Scenes from Spanish Gypsy Life,” pp. 41-50. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. 1, Spring 1949. Pp. 1-72. Ruth O. Gulling, 
“Lore of Lisle ,” pp. 5-17. Clayton E. Risley, ‘‘Hop-Picking Days,” pp. 18-24. A. A. 
Hartwell, ‘‘The Life, Deeds, and Teachings of Tammany, the Famous Indian 
Chief,” pp. 25-30. David V. Burnett, “The Famous Anneke Jans,” pp. 31~s;, 
Glory-Hole: Dan G. Hoffman, ‘Three Ballads of the Donora Smog,” pp. 51-59, 
Chester A. Smith, “Henry Denny, Storyteller of the Highlands,” pp. 59-64. De. 
partments: Harold W. Thompson, “‘Epitaphs,” pp. 65-72. 

The Pennsylvania Dutchman, the weekly devoted to Pennsylvania Dutch Culture 
(Lancaster, Pa.). Vol. I, No. I, Thursday, May 5, 1949. (8 p., 15¢ a copy.) Alfred L, 
Shoemaker, ‘Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore,” p. 1; ‘‘A Hex, the Devil and a 
Farmer,” p. 2; “‘Dialect Rhymes and Jingles,” p. 2; ‘Humorous Dialect ‘Prayers’,” 
p. 2; “A Great Folk Artist” (Martin Brechall), p. 3; ‘“The Mission of the Folklore 
Center,” p. 3. 

Vol. I, No. 2, May 12, 1949: ‘‘The Mournful Tale of Susanna Cox,”’ p. 1; “The 
Disputed Authorship of the Susanna Cox Ballad,” p. 1; “Epitaph Hunting—A 
Good Sport,” p. 2; “Spinning Parties," p. 3; ‘‘Folklore Questionnaire,” p. 3. 
Vol. I, No. 3, May 19, 1949: William P. Shoemaker, ‘“‘Learning to be a Witch,” p. 2, 
Vol. I, No. 4, May 26, 1949: William P. Shoemaker, ‘‘A Ghost on the Loose,” p. 2; 
“Folklore Concerning Granddaddy Longlegs,”’ p. 3. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 12, No. 4, December 1948. Pp. 231-303. Raven I. 
McDavid, Jr., ‘The Linguistic Atlas of the South Atlantic States: Its History and 
Present Status,” pp. 231-241. Mildred Barnett Mitcham, ‘‘A Tale in the Making: 
The Face in the Window,” pp. 241-259. J. Russell Reaver, ‘‘Four Lithuanian- 
American Folk Tales,” pp. 259-267. Robert H. Bowers, ‘‘Gesticulation in Eliza- 
bethan Acting,’’ pp. 267-279. Margaret M. Bryant, ‘Folklore from Edgefield 
County, South Carolina,” pp. 279-293. Book Reviews, pp. 293-303. Folklore News, 
PP. 303-304. 

Tennessee Folklore Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 1, March 1949. Pp. 1-26. William J. Griffin, 
“Some Aspects of Brazilian Fo!lklore,”’ pp. 1-12. Homer N. Williams, ‘‘Your Name, 
Please,”’ pp. 13-15. Daisy F. Hickerson, ‘‘My Black Mammy Cautions Me,” pp. 
16-17. “‘An Item on Jesse James,” p. 18. Dr. Robert W. Bond, ‘‘Some Mysteries, 
Myths and Methods of the Ancient Art of the Apothecary,”’ pp. 19-23. “‘Revolu- 
tionary American Street Song,’’ p. 23. ‘‘Let Us Quote,”’ p. 24. Book Reviews, p. 25. 
Addenda, p. 26. 

Western Folklore, Vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1949. Pp. 1-93. C. Grant Loomis, ‘Traditional 
American Word Play: Wellerisms or Yankeeisms,” pp. 1-21. Stuart A. Gallacher, 
“Mormon: An Example of Folk Etymology,” pp. 22-24. Richard M. Dorson, 
“Polish Wonder Tales of Joe Woods,” pp. 25-52. Marjorie Edgar, ‘Ballads of the 
Knife-Men,” pp. 53-57. Lowell O. Reese, ‘‘Social Life on the Trinity,” pp. 58-59. 
Names and Places: Ina S. Cassidy, ‘‘Taos, New Mexico,” pp. 60-62. Clara Hisken 
and Dorothy H. Huggins, ‘““Tehama—lIndian or Aztec?”, pp. 62-64. Names on the 
Land, pp. 64-65. Notes and Queries, pp. 66-70. Folklore in the News, pp. 71-73- 
Reviews of Books, pp. 74-92. Books Received, p. 93. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 
Allen, Anne G., “Swing Like Thunder.’ Youths ‘Do-Si-Do’ to ‘Turkey in the Straw’ 


and Square Dances Whirl Around Country.” Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
April 23, 1949, P. 7- : 
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“American Folk Art: the Rockefeller Collection,” House and Garden, Vol. 94 (Dec. 
1948), 138-139. 
American Notes and Queries, Vol. 8, (Oct. 1948): “‘Cat-shaking,” p. 107; ‘Ten Million 
Swedes...’ (unidentified limerick), p. 107. 
Ashby, Phyllis, “Jump Rope Jingles. Supersonics and Electronics May Come and Go 
But Children Still Skip to Old Rhymes.” Christian Science Monitor Magazine, April 
, 1949, P- 8. 
alent. Mildred D., ‘‘What Children Know About Fairy Tales,”’ Elementary English, 
Vol. 26 (May 1949), 265-267. 
Bell, Polly M., ‘‘A Pioneer Woman’s Reminiscences of Christmas in the Eighties,” 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. 49 (Dec. 1948), 284-296. 
Biemiller, Carl L., ‘The Land Sings Its History,’ Country Gentleman, Vol. 108 (July, 
1948), 25, 77-79- 
Bingham, Geary, ‘“‘Let’s Collect Covered Bridges,” Rotarian, Vol. 74 (Feb. 1949), 
2-34. 
Pe al Minnie M., ‘‘The Missouri Short Story As It Has Grown Out of the Tall 
Tale of the Frontier,” Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 43 (April 1949), 199-219. 
Brelsford, W. V., ‘“‘Rituals and Medicines of Chishinga Ironworkers,” Man, Vol. 49 
(March 1949), 27-29. 

Chase, Richard, ‘‘The Study of Myth,” The Nation, Vol. 167 (Dec. 4, 1948), 635-636+. 

Current-Garcia, Eugene, ‘‘American Humor in Southeast Newspapers, Alabama Re- 
view (April 1949), 192-122. 

Dingwall, E. J., “‘Local Genii of British Folk-Belief; review of Minor Traditions of 
British Mythology by L. Spence,”’ Nature, Vol. 162 (Sept. 11, 1948), 388. 

Dobie, J. Frank, ‘Tales of Don Coyote,” Pacific Spectator, Vol. 3 (Spring 1949,) 
153-165. 

, “Tales of the Coyote,” American Mercury, Vol. 68 (April 1949), 470-476. 

Dorson, Richard M., “‘The Folklore of Colleges,”’ American Mercury, Vol. 68 (June 
1949), 671-677. 

Eastman, Mary Huse, “Index to Fairy Tales—Second Supplement (Part IX)," 
Bulletin of Bibliography, Vol. 19 (Sept.—Dec. 1948), 193-196. 

Evans, George E., ‘‘The Mabinogion” (a new translation by Gwyn Jones and 
Thomas Jones), Life and Letters, Vol. 60 (Feb. 1949), 104-110. 

“Folk Songs and Ballads,’’ English Journal, Vol. 38 (May 1949), 299-300. Album 
review notices by T. C. Hoepfner and Fletcher Collins, Jr. 

Gehman, Richard B., “From Deadwood Dick to Superman,” Tomorrow, Vol. 8 
(April 1949), 12-20. 

Geiringer, K., ‘‘Haydn and the Folksong of the British Isles,’’ Musical Quarterly, 
Vol. 35 (April 1949), 179-208. 

Gough, M., “‘When You Visit Canada Bring It Back Handmade”’ (folk art), House 
Beautiful, Vol. 91 (June 1949), 106-107. 

Green, Paul, “Symphonic Drama,” English Journal, Vol. 38 (April 1949), 177-183. 

Harris, Harry, ‘‘Jumpin’ Jive,’ Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, May 30, 1949, Pp. 10. 
(Gives texts of 18 jump-rope jingles.) 

Holcomb, Jean L., ‘Calon Lan,’ the Story of the Welsh Singers of Poultney,” Ver- 
mont Life, Vol. 3 (Winter 1949), 6-9. 

Hyman, Stanley E., ‘The American Folksy,” Theatre Arts, Vol. 33 (April 1949), 
42-45. 

Jackson, Joseph Henry, “The Creation of Joaquin Murieta,” Pacific Spectator, Vol. 
2 (Spring 1948), 176-181. 

James, Thelma, ‘‘Fact and Fiction.” Michigan History, Vol. 33 (March 1949), 65-70. 
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Krappe, Alexander H., ‘‘An English Version of the Ploughman King,” Journg] of 
English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 48 (Jan. 1949), 108-111. 

Larsen, Henning, ‘‘Asbjérnsen—A Bibliographic Note and an Unpublished Letter,” 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 48 (Jan. 1949), 112-115. 

Leslau, Wolf, ‘“‘An Ethiopian Merchants’ Argot,” Language, Vol. 25 (Jan.—March 
1949), 22-28. 

Lomax, Alan, “Tribal Voices in Many Tongues,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
May 28, 1949, PP- 43-44, 54-55: 

Long, E. Hudson, “Sut Lovingood and Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc," Modern Lan. 
guage Notes, Vol. 64 (Jan. 1949), 37-39. [‘‘Speaking of the folklore element present 
in the best of Mark Twain’s work, Professor Wagenknecht has commented on the 
‘slow accumulation of unconscious observation—absorption’.”’] 

MacCulloch, J. A., “‘A Survey of some Scottish Folklore and its Origins,”’ Proceedings 
of the Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Society, Vol. 3, No. 3 (1948), 61-71. 

Madsen, Borge G., ‘‘The World of Andersen’s Fairy Tales,’ Western Humanities 
Review, Vol. 3 (April 1949), 117-125. 

Maurer, David W., ‘‘The Argot of the Moonshiner,” American Speech, Vol. 24 (Feb. 
1949), 3-13. 

Mencken, H. L., ‘Some Opprobrious Nicknames,” American Speech, Vol. 24 (Feb. 
1949), 25-30. 

“More Fun than Arithmetic: Denver’s Course in Folklore,” Time, Vol. 52 (Nov. 29, 
1948), 52. 

Niles, John Jacob, “My Precarious Life in the Public Domain,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. 182 (Dec. 1948), 129-131. 

Peach, Arthur W., “A Creel of Big Ones,"”” New York Times Magazine (April 11, 
1948), 18. 

Pohernok, Zoltan I., ‘‘The True Story of the Balaton” (a popular legend translated 
from Hungarian), School Arts, Vol. 48 (Dec. 1948), 126-127. 

Poley, Irvin, “Quakers and Words: Some Stories About Friends,’’ Word Study, Vol. 
24 (Feb. 1949), 1-3. 

Pollard, J. R. T., “Birds of Aristophanes—A Source Book for Old Beliefs,’’ American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. 69 (Oct. 1948), 353-376. 

Pound, Louise, review of Febold Feboldson: Tall Tales from the Great Plains, Nebraska 
History, Vol. 30 (March 1949), 77-80. [Takes issue with Baughman’s review in 
Western Folklore.] 

Puknat, Siegfried B., ‘‘The Volksbuch and the Intellectual Temper of the 15th and 
16th Centuries,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 47 (Oct. 1948), 
357-364. 

Raglan, Lord, “‘The Witch of Endor,” Literary Guide, Dec. 1948, pp. 190-191. 

Reynolds, Horace, ‘“‘Old Tunes Evoke Historic Memories,” Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine, Oct. 23, 1948, pp. 8-9. 

, “Super-Miner,” New York Times Magazine (March 6, 1949), 16. [Stories 
about Adolf Hennecke, German miner in the Soviet Zone.] 

, “Fooling Around the Stump. Backwoods Life of Early American Speech 
Reflected in Rough-Bark Language,”’ Christian Science Monitor Magazine (Feb. 12, 
1949), P- 7. 

, ‘Uncle Sam’s Sayings,’’ American Mercury, Vol. 68 (May 1949), 617-622. 

Sayce, R. U., “Folk-Life Studies in Britain and Abroad,’ British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Vol. 5, No. 19 (1948), 231-242. 

Taylor, Archer, ‘‘Folklore and the Student of Literature,’ Pacific Spectator, Vol. 2 
(Spring 1948), 216-223. 
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—_—, “‘Locutions for ‘Never’,”” Romance Philology, Vol. 2 (Nov. 1948, Feb. 1949), 


103-134- 
Trumbo, Theron M., “The Legend of Isleta,"’ Rocky Mountain Life, Vol. 4 (April 


1949), 34-35- 
Unger, Henry F., ‘Are Mechanics Superstitious?” Motor Age, (Oct. 1948), 68-69, 


118, 120, 122. 
Widdemer, Margaret, ‘‘The Old Wives Said So—A Plea for Proverbs,” Woman's 


Day (March 1949), 49, 114-116. 
Yoder, Robert M., ‘‘Kids Believe the Darndest Things,” Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 


221 (Oct. 30, 1948), 28, 112, 113-114. 





Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1949 is open 
to bona fide students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in 
American universities at any time during the calendar year. The 
first prize of $125 will be awarded to the student presenting the best 
collection of American folklore, gathered from trimary sources, 
written up in publishable form, and submitted as z piece of original 
research. The second prize is $75, and the third $50. Theses and 
dissertations meeting the above requirements are eligible for con- 
sideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a letter 
setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, 
together with a listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, 
bibliographical information, etc., etc.—supplied by others. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten on good quality paper, double-spaced. 
Winning entries become the property of the American Folklore Soci- 
ety; other manuscripts will be returned only tf postage is included. 
Manuscripts must be in the hands of Dr. A. H. Gayton, chairman 
of the committee selected to judge the contest, P.O. Box 880, Santa 
Cruz, California, on or before January 15, 1950. 














REVIEWS 


Hawaiian Legends in English and Annotated Bibliography. By Amos Leib. (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1949. Pp. vi+118. $2.00.) 


In this volume put out as a publication of the University of Hawaii and presumably 
with its blessing, the writer attempts to bring together a complete bibliography of 
Hawaiian story as retold in English, both ‘‘primary sources” and “secondary retell. 
ings,’ together with ‘‘a historical and critical study of the more important transla- 
tions.’’ Published material alone is included, thus ignoring a considerable amount 
of translation available in manuscript at the Bishop Museum or in private collections, 
Translations of chants are very sensibly ruled out because not epic in character, and 
for some reason stories of Kamehameha also, although the long chant commemorating 
that chief’s victories is listed and in the discussion a good deal of attention is paid 
to Emerson’s handling of hula chants and an occasional chant quoted with approval 
from other writers. Nor is it easy to see why, in a bibliography limited to English 
translation, Haleole should be alone listed among a number of good romance writers 
in Hawaiian, or Kamakau among journalists. On the other hand, only rarely is there 
an omission among the more important contributions to Hawaiian story-telling 
such as Alexander’s early summary of the Laieikawai romance in the Journal of 
American Folklore, my own study of the Fairy Mistress theme in that of the Poly- 
nesian Society, and Roland Dixon’s volume on Oceania in the ‘‘Mythology of all 
Races’’ series. 

It is rather for its inclusions than for these minor omissions that the bibliography 
falls down. In accordance with his program, the writer has gone through local popular 
periodicals and books of children’s stories or semi-literary retellings, together with 
the earlier journals of the mission, books of history and travel, both early and modern, 
wherever a traditional story is told, and each item is arranged alphabetically by 
author in a list extending over sixty pages. It is not that the writer does not recognize 
the shortcomings of some of these renderings, but he is determined to include them 
in order to point out their failure to pass as genuine Hawaiiana. The serious student 
is thus bewildered by a mass of popular retellings which have nothing to do with his 
interest and whose usefulness to any class of readers is highly problematical. One 
should not be censorious of a writer who has so painstakingly appraised such an 
immense amount of material, but the question still remains: Who among those 
interested in Hawaiian story-telling will profit by the result? It takes more than 
industry to make a good working bibliography. 

In the approximately thirty pages of discussion introducing the bibliography, 
important names are listed in historic order for appraisement of their work. The list 
is in general sufficiently inclusive. Certainly Padraic Colum, who is discussed at 
length, does not belong here since his work was merely that of a reteller for children 
from well-known sources. John Wise might well have been added for his generally 
excellent translation of the Fornander papers. He had early access to the lore of old 
Hawaiians no longer living and would have been one of our ablest contributors if his 
education could have been extended. The same is true of Mrs. Pukui, who had the 
advantage as a girl of training under Laura Green for the Folklore Foundation 
and afterwards as paid interpreter for myself and Dr. Handy at the Bishop Musevm, 
leading later to her appointment there as translator for the department of anthro- 
pology. Had she been able to go on with her education she would have made an 
equally excellent independent worker in Hawaiiana. As it is, the writer seems to be 
under some delusion that Mrs. Pukui has been underestimated as an authority on 
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Hawaiian story-telling and her achievement must be played up in season and out. 

Mr. Leib himself is no folklorist in the scholarly sense, his one independent prin- 
ciple of judgment»being that of the pleasure he himself takes in reading a story. To 
the light it throws upon Hawaiian culture or upon the art of oral story-telling, even 
to its historical spread throughout Polynesia he is unresponsive. Westervelt is blamed 
for an early attempt at a comparative study of Maui stories, Rice applauded for his 
refusal to be contaminated by so obstructive an approach. Although he pays some 
attention to scholarly attainments for authoritative work in the field of story-telling, 
he is often negligent of facts. Knowledge of the language is his chief criterion of 
value. We are told that Fornander was born in Sweden and went on a whaling ex- 
pedition, but not that a university education earlier fitted him for his important 
achievement as historian and preserver of Hawaiian tradition. I am myself credited- 
with being “‘a lifelong student of mythology and folklore of the Pacific,’”’ an ascription 
quite undeserved as only after forty was my attention turned to this field when work- 
ing at the Bishop Museum on material for the doctorate in anthropology from 
Columbia University; nor does this academic preparation seem to the writer impor- 
tant to the estimate of later publications. 

In fact, the whole discussion of individual work throughout these pages is unduly 
rambling and diffuse, littered with scraps of personal minutiae and its importance 
marred by lack of that critical sense of values which makes appraisement vital. There 
is here nothing new and the old, although properly accepted, leaves a bewildering 
sense of disproportion. 

MartHA W. BECKWITH 
Berkeley, California 


The Spell of the Pacific. An Anthology of Its Literature. Selected and edited by 
Carl Stroven and A. Grove Day, with an Introduction by James A. Michener. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949: Pp. xx +940. 7 maps. $6.50.) 


The written literature of the Pacific had its beginnings only a little more than four 
centuries ago in the accounts of the earliest European voyages and discoveries. It is 
a young literature compared with the great literatures of Asia and Europe, but a rich 
and varied one. From its wealth of personal narrative, legend, folk tale, and fiction, 
Carl Stroven and A. Grove Day have compiled an anthology which makes the best 
of this literature easily accessible for the first time to the general reader. The Spell of 
the Pacific provides a generation for whom the Pacific area has assumed new interest 
and importance with a fascinating record of its peoples and their history. 

In the literature of the Pacific, as in any young literature, folklore is a predominant 
element; and although the editors have been guided in their choice of material only 
by the general criteria of literary value, interest, representation of time, place, and 
author, and length, and not by the particular criteria of specialized scholarship, The 
Spell of the Pacific is of interest to the folklorist and the anthropologist as well as the 
general reader. Of the one hundred selections in the anthology, fourteen are transla- 
tions or recountings of myth, legend, or folk tale, and eight others are personal narra- 
tives, short stories, or poems which contain elements drawn from these sources. 

The Spell of the Pacific includes, in the first category, two Polynesian sea chants 
translated by Sir Peter Buck; William Wyatt Gill’s version of ‘‘The Exploits of 
Maui’’; Nathaniel B. Emerson's translation of ‘‘The Water of Kane’; William Hyde 
Rice’s retelling of ‘The Menehune’’; two Maori myths—‘‘Kae’s Theft of the Whale” 
and “The Art of Netting Learned by Kahukura from the Fairies’’—translated by Sir 
George Grey; William Ramsay Smith's translation of ‘The Confusion of Tongues’”— 
an Australian “‘just-so’’ story; Lorimer Fison’s recounting of ‘‘How the Fijians Learned 
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to Build Their Canoes”; Roland Burrage Dixon's translation of ‘The Exploits of 
Olofat”; and Dean Spruill Fansler’s translations of three Filipino folk tales. With 
these selections drawn from native sources, oral and written, betong the passages 
taken from John Martin’s An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, Melville's 
Typee, Robert Dean Frisbie’s The Book of Puka-Puka, Jack McLaren’s My Crowded 
Solitude, and Charles Crockett’s The House in the Rain Forest. Some of these stories, 
like that of Maui, are widespread in the Pacific; others are localized in one island or 
group. 

The anthology includes, in the second category, Clifford Gessler’s poem, ‘The 
Navel of God’’; Charles Nordhoff’s sketch of a Polynesian island, ‘‘Maki’s Perfect 
Day”’; Stevenson's short story, ‘“The Bottle Imp’’; and excerpts from the journals and 
accounts of John Williams, Henry Adams, Archibald Campbell, William Dampier, 
and C. A. W. Monckton. 

The editors have arbitrarily restricted the literature of the Pacific to include only 
that of Polynesia, Micronesia, Melanesia, New Zealand, Australia, and the Philip. 
pines. By excluding, largely for reasons of space, the literature of Japan, Indonesia, 
California, Peru, and other areas bordering the Pacific they have given to the volume 
a unity which it would not otherwise possess. There is a community of spirit and tra- 
dition underlying the literature of the various island groups which is not shared by 
that of East or West. 

Some of the material in The Spell of the Pacific is, of course, familiar; but much of 
it is known only to the student of Polynesian culture. The brief introductory notes 
are useful in suggesting further sources of native and derived material and in provid- 
ing a program of general reading in the literature of the Pacific. 

CARLETON GREEN 
University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


American Sea Songs and Chanteys from the Days of Iron Men and Wooden Ships. 
Edited by Frank Shay. Illustrated by E. A. Wilson. (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1948. Pp. 217. Music plates; illustrations; index, $5.00.) 


American Sea Songs and Chanteys is a gaily covered and illustrated volume of two 
hundred and seventeen pages. Those of us who like to spend our evenings sitting by 
the fire singing songs of long ago would be charmed to own such a book, albeit the 
musical scores are somewhat hard to read at any distance. For any other purpose the 
book is almost worthless. 

A compendium of misplaced salty language, jaded wit, and a goodly store of mis- 
information, the book contents itself with repeating all the better known folk songs 
and popular music concerning the sea that have been currently rendered over the 
radio and by glee clubs for the past generation. We have, for example, ‘‘Rollicking 
Bill The Sailor,’’ which Singing Sam, the radio singer, rendered twenty years ago as 
“Barnacle Bill The Sailor.” We have “Shenandoah,” “The Coast Of High Barbaree,” 
“Leave Her Johnney Leave Her,” “Blow The Man Down,” “Haul Away Joe,” 
“Away Rio,” and others of equal rarity. About the only songs missing are the ‘Volga 
Boatmen” and “Old Dog Tray.” 

Into this group of Sea Songs, Mr. Shay projects the lake ballad of ‘The Bigler,” 
the logger’s ‘“‘Jam at Gerry’s Rock,” and ‘‘Paddy Works on the Railroad,”’ because 
he feels that “Jack” heard the last two songs ashore and sang them at sea. The 
“Little Mohee” is included on the very thin excuse that the author thinks “it would 
be criminal negligence to leave it out.”” And, ‘The Nantucket Skipper,”’ a poem by 
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J. J. Fields, is dragged in with the still thinner excuse that “it is worth retelling.” 

Here and there, in a most haphazard and unscholarly manner, the author comments 
on a few of the songs, oftentimes giving inane information, as in the “Black Ball 
Line,” where we are given a list of all the captain Williams that ever went to sea in a 
sort of half-hearted attempt to prove that the seagoing members of the Williams clan 
were not bullies, as the term “‘Kicking Jack’”’ Williams in the poem might imply. At 
another point, we are told that Thomas Heywood wrote ‘‘The Maid Of Amsterdam” 
which was an old song before Heywood was born. Again, he implies that the version 
of “Haul On The Bowline” which he prints dates from the days of King Henry VIII, 
despite the fact that his version refers to packet ships and main-topgallant sails. 
Neither packet ships nor main-topgallant sails were invented until centuries later. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Shay incorporates the ballad of the “Flying Cloud,” 
he condemns it with the statement that it, ‘“‘achieved a certain degree of popularity 
in the shore dives” and further that he feels it is reminiscent of the ballad of ‘Captain 
Kidd” because of the similarity of the last stanzas which both express a moral. (It is 
a well-known fact that the last stanza of folk songs so often express a moral that it 
might well be considered as a stanzaic cliché.) The song is condemned because it was 
not actually about the clipper ship Flying Cloud. However, as Miss Colcord pointed 
out long ago, the song is probably an eighteenth-century one, adapted to fit the 
famous clipper and may well have referred to the pirate Edward England, whose 
name is found in many variants of the song. (It might also be pointed out that the 
variant given here is the poorest of all the collected variants and differs widely from 
them.) Since Mr. Shay objects to the Flying Cloud because he does not feel it to be a 
true song, why does he include Captain Kidd when it is an established fact that Kidd 
was a political scapegoat and never a pirate? 

Seen through the eyes of American Sea Songs, the sailor is a gentle soul who never 
swears or curses, but occasionally mutters a “‘damn.”’ This is not a plea for pornogra- 
phy, but, until books are printed with songs as they are sung by the people who sing 
them, we have only a batch of mediocre poetry with neither social nor cultural sig- 
nificance or literary value and, therefore, futile to perpetuate. 

To the student, Mr. Shay’s book is totally valueless as there is no satisfactory 
bibliography, discussions of the text, or reference to informants. 

Before closing, one should, in fairness to the illustrator, mention the liberal supply 
of pictures scattered throughout the volume. They are in keeping with the rest of the 
book. Apparently, of making many folk song books there is no end. 

Horace P. Beck 
Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Literary Riddle Before 1600. By Archer Taylor. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1948. Pp. 131. Index; bibliography. $2.75.) 


Professor Taylor's little book is a pioneer work in its field and opens up interesting 
perspectives in a once fashionable, though long neglected, literary genre. 

Starting with a necessarily somewhat elaborate definition and exemplification of 
the literary riddle, especially as contrasted with the folk riddle, the history of the 
enigma is taken up with illustrations and apt discussion, first in the Orient, starting 
with Sanskrit, Chinese, Arabic (pp. 17-31, a proportionately rather ample treatment), 
Hebrew, and Turkish. Transmission and translation from east to west (p. 41) takes 
the reader to ancient Greece (pp. 42-52), and then to the elusive late Latin writer 
Symphosius of quite uncertain date (not necessarily the end of the fifth century A.D.) 
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apparently something of a gay blade to judge from his not altogether uninformative 
Prologue (cp. pp. 52, 54). With Symphosius as a springboard the narrative carries 
on with the riddles, Latin and vernacular, of Anglo-Saxon England. The fourteenth. 
century Bohemian ‘‘Doctor Claretus” (pp. 68-72) appears as a loose articulation 
between the earlier Western European Middle Ages and the Renaissance revival with 
which the rest of the book is concerned (pp. 72-111); here Germany seems to display 
particular activity. 

It is a great pity that the author did not include as a foreword his masterly paper 
on “The Riddle,” California Folklore Quarterly, 2 (1943), 129-47, a title which I do 
not seem to find either in the footnotes or the “Bibliography” at the end. His English 
Riddles from Oral Tradition, now in press, with its great wealth of comparative mate- 
rial, will likewise enrich the present subject where riddle types come into question, 
Mr. A. M. Esmer of the Turkish Information Office in New York City kindly tells 
me that the names of the Turkish riddle-masters mentioned on p. 38 should today 
read: Ali Muammaci; Mahmut ibni Osman ibni Ali Nakkas; Fani; and Sururt. 

Mr. Taylor’s book will be a boon to folklorists and literary historians, alike; as C. 
Grant Loomis recently observed in his White Magic: an Introduction to the Folklore of 
Christian Legend: ‘‘The common bases of literature are regenerative. They derive 
from folk wonder, and they return again to the course.” 

F. P. Macoun, Jr. 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Adivinhas. By Verissimo de Mélo. (Natal, 1948. Biblioteca da sociedade Brasileira 
de Folk-Lore, No. 1. Pp. v+76, [ii].) 


This collection of 168 well-chosen texts gives an excellent idea of riddling in Brazil 
and is an altogether welcome addition to our resources. It has the advantages of an 
interesting introduction, numerous comparative notes bring references to parallels 
that might be easily overlooked, and a brief bibliography, which does not pretend to 
be exhaustive but brings titles that might otherwise be neglected. The texts are often 
very interesting. For example, neither Senhor de Mélo nor I can easily cite parallels 
to the violin riddle (No. 128): 


Seis mortos espichandos, 
Cinco vivos passeando; 
Os vivos nao dizem nada, 
Os mortos estao falando? 


There are some curious examples of themes only infrequently reported in Romance 
riddling. For example, No. 157, 


O rato roeu a roupa de Rita. 
Quantos r tem isso? 


is a parallel to the English nursery rhyme of Thomas a Tattamus with its command, 
“Tell me how many T’s there are in all that.’’ There are two instances (Nos. 162, 163) 
of the curious variety of riddles beginning ‘‘What is the difference between... ?” 
These examples must suffice to suggest the value of Senhor de Mélo’s collection. I 
commend it to the student of folklore. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
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Pennsylvania Dutch American Folk Art. By Henry Kauffman. (New York: American 
Studio Books, 1946. Pp. 136. Illustrations. $5.75.) 


Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania. By Frances Lichten. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1946. Pp. 288-389 black and white illustrations and 54 in color. $10.00.) 


It is at once startling, curious, yet most encouraging that two well-written and 
exquisitely-illustrated books about our Pennsylvania Dutch folk art should appear 
but a few months apart, and that both should have already enjoyed being reprinted 
because, despite the price, they are selling so well. Both authors treat approximately 
the same material—pottery, furniture, metal work, wood, architecture, glassware, 
textiles and needlework, certificates and manuscripts—but from two different angles. 
Mr. Kauffman’s work (as announced by him personally to this reviewer before publi- 
cation, and as specifically stipulated by his publisher) is first and last a panoramic 
view of the subject. He makes no statement in his text which cannot be substantiated 
by a photograph or an illustration tucked between pages 33 and 136. Miss Lichten’s 
creation, though often borrowing on the very same illustration as found in Kauff- 
man’s book, is purely an art study. 

Of all the many expressions of folk life among our Pennsylvania Dutch people none 
has received such wide acclaim as that of their native folk art. Their history, agri- 
culture, religion, customs, traditions and lore have long been fertile fields for scholars, 
but only their art as manifested in their various crafts has evoked a truly national 
interest and enthusiasm. One needs only to attend a ‘“‘fendu’’ (vendue), or country 
sale, in southeastern Pennsylvania to watch how an “‘authentic’’ piece of Stiegel glass, 
some broken Huebener pottery, or a Seltzer chest will go to metropolitan collectors 
and dealers at what seems to the local Pennsylvania Dutch farmer to be a fabulous 
sum. The picture has changed radically within only a decade—little articles from the 
Pennsylvania Dutch household that used to be auctioned off for a few cents now do 
not even begin at less than several dollars. This the reviewer has seen in his own ex- 
perience. It is quite timely, then, that the present two publications on this inter- 
esting art should come before us. 

As announced on the jacket, Mr. Kauffman’s book has as its purpose ‘‘to bring 
together a representative collection of illustrative material not only as a record of 
the work of the Pennsylvania Dutch but also asa further source of inspiration to pres- 
ent day American design and decoration.” In this, since the author is himself an 
excellent craftsman in pewter and silver and an enthusiastic collector, he has been 
most successful. His work is most admirable in the pictorial presentation of the vari- 
ous forms and expressions of Pennsylvenia Dutch folk art. We are especially grateful 
to him for the cuts admitting us to the beautiful interiors of such private collectors 
as Asher Odenwelder, Arthur J. Sussel, Titus C. Geesey, and Dr. B. N. Osburn. 
Dower chests are treated very generously, as is pottery. Fraktur is well done in this 
book, but we do miss some of the outstanding examples of this magnificent art which 
had its seat in Ephrata. There is a relatively scant consideration of iron work, but a 
large amount of attention paid to painted tinware. (The author has a goodly collection 
in his home.) We wish to point out here that painted tinware is not necessarily indig- 
enous to the Pennsylvania Dutch and therefore should perhaps not have been given 
so large a place throughout the work. Zoe Elizabeth Kauffman is responsible for the 
well-chosen line drawings scattered throughout the book. The excellent photo- 
reproductions in the latter portion of the work are very clear and show expert han- 
dling. They are superior to the photo-reproductions in the Lichten book—this is 
especially evident when the exact same art object is used as an illustration in the two 
studies. The few errata in Kauffman’s work will not be listed here—the author is 
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already well aware of them and will doubtless correct them in a future edition. 

Frances Lichten comes admirably equipped for the task of presenting our folk art 
from the point of view of an artist of larger dimensions. As State Supervisor (1936 
—1941) of the Index of American Design, a Federal Project, Miss Lichten came into 
intimate contact with the folk art of Pennsylvania. As a child she lived in southeastern 
Pennsylvania and became well grounded in the traditions and folkways of our 
people. She is not only an able and talented artist in her own right, but also possesses 
a wide knowledge of the arts and crafts of the peoples of Europe and the Orient. Under 
her supervision the Pennsylvania Index of American Design published the first 
portfolio of Pennsylvania Dutch folk art motifs, which did much to popularize our 
art. 

Miss Lichten’s book is well planned and is by no means a mere picture-book. Her 
delightful chapters—From the Earth Itself: Clay; From the Surface of the Earth: 
Flax; From Beneath the Surface of the Earth: Iron; The Salvage Arts: Quilts, Rugs, 
Paper, etc.—are written in an intimate and sparkling style, presenting first and fore- 
most an artist’s reaction to the material. Free from pedantry and quite unacademic, 
these chapters at the same time cover a good part of the economic, social and cultural 
life of our Pennsylvania Dutch forefathers. It is noteworthy, however, that a chapter 
on glass is lacking. In an age when so much has been made of Stiegel glass one is 
surprised that Miss Lichten did not devote a chapter to this subject. The Lichten work 
work is not, as one reviewer would have it, the one and only definitive work on this 
subject. It is perhaps the best yet available, and Scribner’s Sons are to be congratu- 
lated on its publication. But much collecting and study lies ahead in this field. One 
of the branches of the newly-established Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center at 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, will most certainly be de- 
voted to an ardent and painstaking collection and evaluation of our regional folk art. 
Until every last bit and example of this art has been uncovered, saved, photographed 
recorded, and duly studied, there can be no talk of a ‘‘complete”’ picture of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch folk art. The two books at hand are excellent guidebooks, but the seri- 
ous student of folk art will need to go much deeper than these in order to make his 
contribution to the whole of the study and appreciation of our southeastern Pennsyl- 
vaniana. This, together with the projects for collecting folklore, dialect, folk litera- 
ture, etc., will take years of careful work—it is to this end that the Pennsylvania 
Dutch Folklore Center is dedicated. 

J. WiLiraM FReEy 
Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Sierra Popoluca Speech. By Mary L. Foster and George M. Foster. (Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1948. Institute of Social Anthropology, Publication No. 
8, Pp. 44. $0.40.) 


The Sierra Popoluca, according to the authors, are one of four small groups of 
Indians living in the southeastern part of the State of Vera Cruz. Together with the 
Texistepec Popoluca, the Copainala and San Andres Tuxtla of Chiapas, and the Zoque 
languages of Oaxaca, they form the Zoque branch of the Mixe-Zoque stock. The re- 
maining two Popoluca languages, Oluta and Sayula, belong with the Mixe. 

“The data which form the basis of this study were gathered in the spring of 1941, 
when we lived for ro weeks in Soteapan, cabecera of the municipio of the same name, 
which includes more than half of the Sierra Popoluca and which is the only municipio 
entirely composed of Popoluca-speaking inhabitants. The principal objective of the 
field trip was ethnographic research, and the linguistic work was carried on as a more 
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or less accidental and unplanned side line. When we discovered that one of our prin- 
cipal informants, Leandro Pérez, at that time about thirty-five years of age, knew a 
great many stories, we decided to record as many as time permitted, in spite of our 
lack of formal linguistic field training. Eventually we found ourselves with about 
300 pages of textual material. These data, in addition to phonetic and grammatical 
material which we gathered simultaneously, form the basis for this study. Although 
the speech here analyzed is that of Pérez, we made enough usg of other linguistic in- 
formants to know that his manner of speaking is typical of Soteapan’’ (p. 1). 

Despite the fact that the Fosters carried on linguistic work ‘‘as a more or less 
accidental and unplanned side line,’”’ they have assembled a very competent sketch 
of the language. Their paper is not a detailed analysis of a particular topic but a 
broad descriptive account covering phonology, morphology, and syntax, plus an 
analyzed text and vocabulary. To this reviewer, who is no student of Popoluca, the 
task seems to be very well done, and it is certainly not the usual amateurish offering 
linguists so often get from ethnologists. The Fosters have taken pains to proceed ac- 
cording to the best methodology and have obviously both read and understood the 
work of linguists working in the same field. Their sketch, especially since it concerns 
a language in a field linguistically so little known as Mexico, is a welcome and useful 
addition to knowledge. If more ethnologists would observe the same obligation with 
the same degree of competence, our collections of linguistic data would be far more 
complete. 

Harry Hower 

University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 


English Country Crafts. A Survey of Their Development from Early Times to the 
Present Day. By Norman Wymer. (London: B. T. Batsford, 1946. Pp. xi+116. 
149 illustrations; index. 12s. 6d.) 


The subtitle of this account of the various crafts still practiced in rural regions of 
England indicates a scope which obviously can be treated in only cursory fashion 
within the limits of 112 pages of text. Interesting thumbnail descriptions are given of 
the activities, exotic to the American audience, of broom-squires, hurdle-makers, and 
chair “‘bodgers,”’ as well as more familiar crafts such as spinning, weaving, and pottery 
making. A list of all the activities covered would be voluminous. Obviously this also 
indicates that the descriptive detail for each is correspondingly small. 

Though the book is specifically described as being for a person with a general in- 
terest in crafts rather than for the student, some minor inaccuracies in the text are 
to be regretted. In discussing the Neolithic ancestor of the modern carpenter, for 
example, Wymer describes flint saws as being ground and polished to a sharp edge, 
with notches then cut in the stone to serve as teeth (p. 17). Flint saws, or perhaps they 
are sickle blades, are obviously manufactured entirely by flaking techniques. Like the 
implication on the same page that this is a period in which flint tools supplant a 
former more extensive use of bone and shell, this and other sections indicate that 
Mr. Wymer is not as conversant with the archaeological literature as one would 
expect from his competent treatment of the contemporary and historic scene. 

Despite such objections, however, excellent and abundant illustrations and a read- 
able text make the book a satisfactory, non-technical survey of the field. 

Davin A. BAERREIS 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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First Penthouse Dwellers of America. By Ruth M. Underhill. (Santa Fe, New Mexico: 
Laboratory of Anthropology. 2nd ed., 1946. Pp. 161. $4.25.) 


The obligation to contribute to the general understanding and appreciation of 
contemporary Indian cultures is recognized by anthropologists, but it is not always 
met by publications suited to the non-professional reader. Such publications are 
particularly needed in the case of the Southwest where living Indian cultures are 
especially prominent. This book, however, is one of several which meet this need. 

This book surveys the Pueblo Indian cultures of the Southwest in a way which will 
be pleasing and informative to the non-specialist. The attractive format and excellent 
illustrations increase its appeal. 

This second edition contains new photographs, but with the exception of correc. 
tions and the addition of a postscript, the text is the same as that of the first edition 
which was published in 1938. In view of this fact, extensive criticism is not warranted, 

Although the chapters on the Hopi, Zuni, Keres, Tewa, and Taos Indians do not 
contain complete cultural summaries, enough descriptive and historical data are 
presented to permit the author to sketch these cultures in outline. By giving attention 
to present-day life in these pueblos and to current problems of adjustment, the author 
underlines the point that these cultures are still living and developing. 

The book achieves an aim which is deceptively simple. It presents a general view of 
Pueblo Indian cultures in a style which will interest readers who are not specialists 
and who are not at home in the technical literature. 

Joun M. RoseErts 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Lithuanian Folk-Art. By Jurgis BaltruSaitis. Edited by T. J. Vizgirda (Munich 
1948. Pp. 208. 256 illustrations. $2.50. Available from Mr. S. Zobarskas, 131 
Sunnyside Ave., Waterbury, Conn.) 


This is the third volume of the series ‘Lithuanian Country and Nation,”’ published 
by displaced persons in Germany. The author, a Lithuanian, is known to the Ameri- 
cans as visiting professor of Art at Yale University. This tastefully produced book, 
with many excellent illustrations, is written in the manner of the French school of 
Arts by one of its prominent pupils. He gives, in 78 pages, a short and clear summary 
of the investigations made by himself and other authors. P. Galauné is often men- 
tioned, and from his work, published in Lithuania in 1930, many illustrations are re- 
printed. The author avoids a surplus of quotations and footnotes, and the book is 
easily read by everyone. 

The book is divided into five chapters. In the first chapter, “Architecture,” the 
evolution of the wooden dwelling-house is stressed. Particular attention is paid to the 
storehouse, &/étis, the proportions of which, the distribution of parts, and the whole 
front arrangement of which is nearly identical with temples of the old Greeks. 

In the chapter ‘‘Crosses and Chapels” is outlined the most numerous and very 
original manifestation of the Lithuanian folk art. The author emphasizes two archaic 
types of crosses: the ‘mushroom cross,”’ crowned by a gable and the “lantern cross,” 
consisting of a chapel supported by a pedestal. A third series comprises the crosses, 
properly so-called but very richly ornamented. The chests of the crosses and chapels 
are shelter for the small wooden figures of deities. 

The Holy Virgins and the Christs, as well as the good popular Saints, take up their 
quarters under trees, appear in the “‘cages’’ hung in trees, conceal themselves in the 
“cabins.” “It is perhaps in this imagery in wood that the Lithuanian peasant has done 
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his utmost—a religious art, though not an art of the church” (p. 54). This manifesta- 
tion of folk art is treated in the chapter ‘“‘Sculpture.’’ Very common is the figure of 
the Sitting Christ, returned to earth after His resurrection, and resting by the way- 
side, mournful over the misery of mankind. 

The chapter ‘Painting and Engraving’”’ deals with pictures painted on wooden 
panels, but also sometimes on tissue, on glass, or even on paper. This kind of folk 
art in Lithuania is not very well developed. Remarkable features of folk art are the 
wood cuts. The pictures were engraved with a knife on a linden panel and the copies, 
using typographic ink, were printed with a hand press on paper and sometimes 
colored by hand. “‘Engravings came from Germany and further distant lands. A 
number of compositions were inspired by works of French popular art” (p. 63). The 
most ancient and one of the most beautiful that came down to us is the figure of St. 
George of 1710. 

The last chapter is devoted to ‘‘Domestic Art.’’ The peasant decorates and em- 
bellishes his house and familiar objects, like cupboards and trunks, doors and shutters, 
and his tools, such as the spinning wheel, the distaff, the beater for laundry work, 
the spoons and dishes, and many other things. Such decorat‘on is mostly done with 
the help of a knife. Designs containing figures are rare, the ornamentation generally 
consists of vegetation or geometrical figures. The ornamented distaffs and beaters are 
gifts to the sweetheart. Ornamented eggs were mentioned in documents of the 16th 
century. These are very common in most parts of Eastern Europe, though not to the 
neighboring Latvians. Egg shells are painted not only at Easter, but also on St. 
George’s Day or at Whitsuntide. The variety of ornaments is very great. Besides 
ornamentation of woods, eggs and ceramics, work on textiles, wool, cotton and par- 
ticularly linen is one of the richest and most ancient branches of popular art. 

Tissues, embroideries made for the decoration of the home or of clothes are the 
work of women. Two items are of special interest, the belts (juostos) and aprons 
(jurstat). In the former the most ancient geometrical ornaments are preserved and 
show some similarity, e.g. with the French ‘“‘passemantrie’”’ of Bretagne (Finistére). 
This astonishing fact I ascertained last summer, when visiting the Folklore Museum 
in Paris. There are three different techniques of making belts. They are made of 
woven, plaited or sewn strips. ‘‘The designs are geometrical and formed of interwoven 
threads. Designs 4 la Grecque, swastikas with ramified branches, rosaces and com- 
plicated polygons are worked in lozenges, squares and crosses’ (p. 76). 

The aprons and carpets (kilimai) are remarkable for the splendor and richness of 
their decoration. On a background of dark blue, garnet or green, large designs are 
worked in linen or cotton. They are fleur de lys, idealized roses, or tulips. ‘The 
tulip... which has been known in this country ever since prehistoric times, appears 
there as an emblem” (p. 76). The designs are combined in crosses, rosaces, zigzags, 
in solid broad ornaments. The traditional dresses of the peasant women are still alive. 
Very interesting are the different types of head gear. Young girls wear on their heads 
a band of tissue held at the back by a flow of colored ribbons; married women wear 
instead nuometas, a sort of white veil several meters long, which is of Eastern origin, 
but was also adopted in the West, where it became the rule for married women from 
1300 until 1500, and in Lithuania it remains today. 

Lithuanian folk art, with its amazing variety and richness of ornaments, with its 
primitiveness and preservation of very old forms, deserves sincere appreciation, and 
this book gives a good acquaintance with it. 

Jonas BALys 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Jacob Hamblin, Buckskin Apostle. By Paul Bailey. (Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 

1948. Pp. xi+408. $4.50.) 

Mr. Bailey has traced in picturesque detail the life of one of Mormonia’s leading 
colonizers and Indian missionaries from his conversion to Mormanism in Wisconsin 
in 1844 through the trying days of persecution at Nauvoo and the epochal migration 
of the Saints to Utah, and his unforgettable service as missionary and agent to the 
Indians of Southern Utah and Northern Arizona. The story is of the richest interest 
as Western American biography, as history of the Mormon episode and American 
colonization of the great Colorado River basin, most majestic and impenetrable area 
of the Rockies. 

To the anthropologist the work may be of appreciable interest for scattered in- 
formation about the Mormons’ first relations with the Hopi (Moquis), the Piutes, 
the Shivuits, the Navajo. The clash of cultures with the progressive recession of 
tribal vitality before the Mormon’s early fanatical attempt to proselyte the Indian 
and absorb him, and the subsequent flood-like surge of their colonies over Southern 
Utah and Northern Arizona constitute a social experience that is uniquely American, 
The drama of the establishment of the Mormon settlements with their fanatical 
polytheism and resultant experiment in polygamous marriage is itself a subject of 
deep interest to devotees of the science of man. 

To the folklorist Jacob Hamblin is of interest only in that the beliefs, superstitions, 
traditional habits of personal and social life by which he lives are perfectly typical of 
Mormonism, because Jacob’s entire intellectual equipment is derived from Mormon 
theology—to the degree in fact that at times he becomes almost a caricature of the 
Mormon folk mentality. At Carthage, Illinois, he visits the jail where his Prophet 
died a martyr, to examine the locks of the jail that had been bent down to admit the 
mob, to behold the ineradicable stains of the blood of the prophet that are carefully 
kept under glass to the present day (pp. 48-49). He was present to see the mantle of 
Joseph fall upon his successor, Brigham Young (pp. 36-39), and had the distinction 
of a visit of the Devil himself disguised as a Methodist preacher come to tempt him 
to desert the one and only true faith (pp. 66-67). He ministered as an agent of the 
Christ in the performance of healings by the laying-on-of-hands (pp. 25-28, 34, 53, 
77-78, 113-114, 271, 393), and enjoyed the daily promptings of the still small voice 
of the Holy Spirit to guide him away from treacherous Redskins (pp. 89-90, 96-97, 
235, 236). 

Dreams and night visions effected the conversion of his family, directed Jacob to 
find his lost oxen for the crossing of the plains, caused him to adopt an Indian boy, 
made him turn back on his first mission to the Moquis (Hopi), lest he come to a dire 
fate, led him to a train of Saints who were lost in the Nevada wastelands (pp. 54, 
72-73, 97-100, 134, 184, 186). The spirit of his deceased grandfather returned to tell 
him to be baptized a Mormon (p. 30). The divine spirit caused the guns of all his 
troop to misfire on the one and only occasion when he momentarily relented in his 
oath to never kill an Indian (pp. 93-94). When his family was dying of hunger at 
Winter Quarters God sent quail miraculously into his camp so that even the sick 
could catch them (p. 67). His prayers were answered on innumerable occasions, in- 
cluding cases where he evoked that Indians be stricken dead (pp. 150-151), or that 
rain fall in the midst of a drouth (pp. 142-143). He enjoyed the powers of the holy 
Melchizedek priesthood to the extent of possession of the power of prophecy (pp. 
31-32, 147). These things made the Navajo, the Piutes, the Shivuits, the Hopi, be- 
lieve that his was the strongest medicine possessed by any white man (p. 197). 

Accounts of how Pipe Springs and Tuba City in Northern Arizona were named 
have taken on legendary character (pp. 196-197, 350-351). Growth among the Mor- 
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mons of the guilt-complex legend with reference to the massacre of Mountain Mead- 
ows is manifest (p. 159). There is frequent reference to the belief entertained by the 
Mormons that the Moquis (Hopi) spoke almost pure Welsh. They sent a Welsh con- 
vert to serve as an interpreter for their missionaries and even brought one of the Hopi 
to Salt Lake to have his language checked by a linguist in the Church Historian’s 
Office, and were impressed that he displayed flexibility in uttering certain of the Welsh 
gutteral sounds (pp. 113, 397, note 78, 195, 202, 205-206, 207-208, 212, 220, 256, 
204). The culture of these isolated Indians was taken as an infallible evidence of the 
authenticity of the Book of Mormon (p. 204). 

A word should be said about Jacob Hamblin, Buckskin Apostle with regard to its 
authenticity. From an historical point of view it seems to have been elaborated after 
careful research, although the use of surmised dialogue and plausible “incident,” 
both admitted in the Preface, cast about it a fictional air. From the point of view of 
the folklorist little has been added to, and a good deal has been lost from what was 
already available in the ever-quoted and paraphrased though inaccessible Jacob 
Hamblin, by James A. Little (Fifth book of the Faith-Promoting Series, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Juvenile Instructor Office, 1881). 

AUSTIN E. FIFE 
Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California 


From Slavery to Freedom. A History of American Negroes. By John Hope Franklin. 
(New York: A. A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xv-+622-+xlii. $5.00.) 


The scope of folklore encompasses much that was deliberately excluded in early 
definitions of the term, including the material as well as the intellectual aspects of a 
culture. It deals principally with the traditions, ballads, customs, and superstitions 
of a people, and the current trend in its study is systematically to collect and record 
its material and, in general, to adopt a more historical approach toward the data of 
which it is composed. Thus it is evident in part that the fields of folklore and history 
are not rigidly separated, and it is not at all uncommon to find in historical volumes 
material which is folkloristic in type, such as the actions of heroes, the origin of social 
customs, religious practices, music and so on. From Slavery to Freedom furnishes evi- 
dence of this. 

Tracing the story of the Negro from his beginnings in Asia in pre-Christian times, 
Dr. Franklin paints objectively the picture of black servitude. There is a scholarly 
treatment of the development of the United States from colonies to industrial 
nation, with the history of the Negro running through the major events of historical 
importance. Significant attention is given to such current history as the Great Depres- 
sion, the New Deal, World War II, and present trends in international relations. 

This book is of particular importance to folklorists because folk elements are dis- 
cussed in the chapters pertaining to slavery and allied subjects. The treatment of 
recreation for slaves on plantations refers to the John Canoe festival, formerly cus- 
tomary in the Caribbean, in which the Negroes engaged in singing, dancing, drinking, 
and visiting the whites to ask for Christmas presents. Other folk features in connection 
with leisure activities of slave existence included the singing of a plaintive melody, 
the strumming of a banjo, the telling of a tale, or the playing of a game. 

In addition, stories are mentioned here which may in a sense fall into the category 
of legends. Again, there is mention of songs which the slaves sang, and these are well 
known as an integral part of American folk music. Folk songs trace their origin to a 
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basic human need and this need prompts expression by a people. They graft the new 
onto the old, and the spirituals and folk songs, ‘“‘Dere’s a Great Camp Meetin’ in de 
Promised Land,” ‘‘Look Away in de Heaven, Lord,” ‘Fo’ My Soul’s Goin’ to 
Heaven Jes’ Sho’s You Born,” and ‘Heaven, Heaven, Everybody Talkin’ ‘boy 
Heaven Ain't Goin’ There,” are only a few of the songs whicl: the slaves sang. The 
rhythms of early African foundations are noticeable, while the words of themselves 
suggest grim dissatisfaction with New World status. 

An important factor to any depressed group in its struggle to escape are its culture 
heroes, for it is through their action and achievements that hope is given to the under. 
privileged and a philosophical attitude maintained which enables them to endure an 
unfavorable condition. The author, although mainly concerned with the history of 
the black masses, has included material on outstanding Negroes such as Frederick 
Douglass, Booker T. Washington, W. E. B. DuBois, Nat Turner, Denmark Vesey, 
Benjamin Banneker, Crispus Attucks, and others. 

As a general history, this book is not without defects. It ascribes proportionately 
too much space to the treatment of slavery and not enough to more recent events, 
It digresses in too large a measure from its intention of discussing the masses. There 
is some historical distortion; the author's historical sensitivity deserted him as he 
approached current times, as for example in his analysis of the ‘“‘Black Cabinet” and 
of the Negro and international affairs. But these are negligible in comparison to the 
over-all worth of the volume. The style is clear, it is well written and inclusive, and it 
contains a comprehensive and authoritative bibliography. It is a book that will be 
found valuable to all who are concerned in any way with the study of the Negro in the 
New World. 

Huc# H. SmytHe 
New York City 
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